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GIFFORD. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BAVIAD. 

Tota  cohors  tamen  est  inimica,  omnesque  manipli 
Consensu  magno  officiunt : — dignum  erit  ergo 
Declamatoris  Mutinensis  corde  Vagelli, 
Cum  duo  crura  habeas,  offendere  tot  caligatos ! 

In  1785  a  few  English  of  both  sexes*,  whom 
chance  had  jumbled  together  at  Florence,  took  a  fancy 
to  while  away  their  time  in  scribbling  high-flown 
panegyrics  on  themselves,  and  complimentary  "  can- 
zonettas"  on  two  or  three  Italiansf,  who  understood 

*  Among  whom  I  find  the  names  of  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
Mr.  Greathead,  Mr.  Merry,  Mr.  Parsons,  &c. 

•f  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  since  published  a  work  on  what 
she  is  pleased  to  call  BRITISH  SYNONIMES  :  the 
better,  I  suppose,  to  enable  these  foreign  gentlemen 
to  comprehend  her  multifarious  erudition. 

Though  "  no  one  better  knows  his  own  house" 
than  I  the  vanity  of  this  woman  ;  yet  the  idea  of  her 
undertaking  such  a  work  had  never  entered  my  head ; 
and  I  was  thunderstruck  when  I  first  saw  it  announced. 
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too  little  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written 
to  be  disgusted  with  them.  In  this  there  was  not 
much  harm ;  nor,  indeed,  much  good :  but,  as  folly 
is  progressive,  they  soon  wrought  themselves  into  an 
opinion  that  the  tine  things  were  really  deserved, 
which  they  mutually  said  and  sung  of  each  other. 

Thus  persuaded,  they  were  unwilling  that  their 
inimitable  productions  should  be  confined  to  the  little 
circle  which  produced  them ;  they  therefore  trans- 
mitted them  hither ;  and,  as  their  friends  were  strictly 

To  execute  it  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success 
required  a  rare  combination  of  talents,  among  the 
least  of  which  may  be  numbered  neatness  of  style, 
acuteness  of  perception,  and  a  more  than  common 
accuracy  of  discrimination ;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  brought 
to  the  task  a  jargon  long  since  become  proverbial  for 
its  vulgarity,  an  utter  incapability  of  defining  a  single 
term  in  the  language,  and  just  as  much  Latin  from  a 
child's  Syntax,  as  sufficed  to  expose  the  ignorance 
which  she  so  anxiously  labours  to  conceal.  "If  such 
a  one  be  fit  to  write  on  Synonimes,  speak."  Pignotti 
himself  laughs  in  his  sleeve;  and  his  countrymen, 
long  since  undeceived,  prize  the  lady's  talents  at  their 
true  worth, 

Et  centum  Tales*  curto  centusse  licentur-f . 


*  Quaere  Thrales ! — Printers  Devil. 

-)•  Thus  translated  by  Mr.  Bulnier's  devil,  (the 
young  gentleman  who  furnished  the  conjectural  emen- 
dation above,  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Ger- 
man critics :) 

And,  for  a  dipt  half-crown,  expose  to  sale 
A  hundred  Synomists  like  madam  Thrale. 
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enjoined  not  to  show  them,  they  were  first  handed 
about  the  town  with  great  assiduity,  and  then  sent  to 
the  press. 

A  short  time  before  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
a  knot  of  fantastic  coxcombs,  headed  by  one  Este, 
had  set  up  a  daily  paper  called  the  World*.     It  was 
perfectly  unintelligible,  and  therefore  much  read :  it 
was  equally  lavish  of  praise  and  abuse  (praise  of  what 
appeared  in  its  own  columns,  and  abuse  of  every  thing 
that  appeared  elsewhere) ;  and  as  its  conductors  were 
at  once  ignorant  and  conceited,  they  took  upon  them- 
selves to  direct  the  taste  of  the  town,  by  prefixing  a 
short  panegyric  to  every  trifle  which  came  before  them. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  Yendas, 
and  Laura  Marias,  and  Tony  Pasquins,  have  long 
claimed  a  prescriptive  right  to  infest  our  periodical 
publications :  but  as  the  editors  of  them  never  pre- 
tended to  criticise  their  harmless  productions,  they 
were  merely  perused,  laughed  at,  and  forgotten.     A 
paper,  therefore,  which  introduced  their  trash  with 
hyperbolical  encomiums,  and  called  upon  the  town  to 
admire  it,  was  an  acquisition  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  these  poor  people,  and  naturally  became  the  grand 
depository  of  their  lucubrations. 

At  this  auspicious  period  the  first  cargo  of  poetry 
arrived  from  Florence,  and  was  given  to  the  public 

*  In  this  paper  were  given  the  earliest  specimens 
of  those  unqualified  and  audacious  attacks  on  all  pri- 
vate character ;  which  the  town  first  smiled  at  for 
their  quaintness ;  then  tolerated  for  their  absurdity ; 
and  now — that  other  papers,  equally  wicked,  and 
more  intelligible,  have  ventured  to  imitate  it, — will 
have  to  lament  to  the  last  hour  of  British  liberty. 


through  the  medium  of  this  favoured  paper.  There 
was  a  specious  brilliancy  in  these  exotics  which  dazzled 
the  native  grubs  who  had  never  ventured  beyond  a 
sheep,  and  a  crook,  and  a  rose-tree  grove,  with  an 
ostentatious  display  of  •'  blue  hills,"  and  "  crashing 
torrents,"  and  "  petrifying  suns  * !"  From  admiration 
to  imitation  is  but  a  step.  Honest  Yenda  tried  his 
hand  at  a  descriptive  ode,  and  succeeded  beyond  his 
hopes ;  Anna  Matilda  followed ;  in  a  word, 

contagio  labem 

Hanc  dedit  in  plures,  sicut  grex  totus  in  agris 
Unius  scabie  cadit,  et  porrigine  porci. 

While  the  epidemic  malady  was  raging  from  fool 

*  Here  Mr.  Parsons  is  pleased  to  advance  his 
farthing  rushlight.  "  Crashing  torrents  and  petrify- 
ing suns  are  extreme-y  ridiculous" — habes  confiten- 
tcm  !  "  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Florence 
Miscellany."  Who  said  they  were  ?  But  apropos  of 
the  Florence  Miscellany.  Mr.  Parsons  says  that  I 
obtained  a  copy  of  it  by  a  breach  of  confidence ;  and 
seems  to  fancy,  "good  easy  man!"  that  I  derived 
some  prodigious  advantage  from  it:  yet  I  had  written 
both  the  poems,  and  all  the  notes  save  one,  before  I 
knew  that  theye  was  such  a  treasure  in  existence.  He 
might  have  seen,  if  passion  had  not  rendered  him  as 
bb'nd  as  a  mill  horse,  that  I  constantly  allude  to 
poems  published  separately  in  the  periodical  sheets  of 
the  day,  and  afterward  collected  with  great  parade 
by  Bell  and  others.  I  never  looked  into  the  Florence 
Miscellany  but  once ;  and  the  only  use  then  made  of 
it  was  to  extract  a  sounding  passage  from  the  odes 
of  that  deep-mouthed  Theban,  Bertie  Greathead,  esq. 


to  fool,  Delia  Crusca  came  over,  and  immediately 
announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to  Love.  Anna  Ma- 
tilda wrote  an  incomparable  piece  of  nonsense  in  praise 
of  it ;  and  the  two  "  great  luminaries  of  the  age,"  as 
Mr.  Bell  properly  calls  them,  fell  desperately  in  love* 

*  The  termination  of  this  '*  everlasting"  attachment 
was  curious.  When  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the 
correspondence  (Preface  to  the  Album)  had  continued 
for  some  time,  Delia  Crusca  became  impatient  for  a 
sight  of  his  beloved,  and  Anna,  in  evil  hour,  consented 
to  become  visible.  What  was  the  consequence ! 

Tacta  places,  audita  places,  si  non  -oideare 
Tola  places,  neutro  si  vidcare  places. 

Mr.  Bell,  however,  tells  the  story  another  way. 
According  to  him,  "  Chance  alone  procured  the  in- 
terview." Whatever  procured  it,  all  the  lovers  of 
"  true  poetry,"  with  Mrs.  Piozzi  at  their  head,  ex- 
pected wonders  from  it.  The  flame  that  burned  with 
such  ardour  while  the  lady  was  yet  unseen,  they 
hoped  would  blaze  with  unexampled  brightness  at 
the  sight  of  the  bewitching  object  Such  were  their 
hopes.  But  what,  as  Dr.  Johnson  gravely  asks,  are 
the  hopes  of  man  !  or  indeed  of  woman ! — for  this 
fatal  meeting  put  an  end  to  the  whole.  With  the 
exception  of  a  marvellous  dithyrambk,  which  Delia 
Crusca  wrote  while  the  impression  was  yet  warm  upon 
him,  and  which  consequently  gave  a  most  accurate 
account  of  it,  nothing  has  since  appeared  to  the 
honour  of  Anna  Matilda :  and  the  "  tenth  muse," 
the  "  angel,"  the  "  goddess,"  has  sunk  into  an  old 
woman ;  with  the  comforting  reflection  of  having 
mumbled  love  to  an  ungrateful  swain. 


with  each  other.  From  that  period,  not  a  day  passed 
without  an  amatory  epistle  fraught  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  et  quicquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria 

cceli The  fever  turned  to  a  frenzy :  Laura  Maria, 

Carlos,  Orlando,  Adelaide,  and  a  thousand  nameless 
names  caught  the  infection  :  and  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  *  to  the  other,  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia 
Crusca. 

Even  THEN,  I  waited,  within,  patience  which  I  can 
better  account  for  than  excuse,  for  some  one 
than  myself)  to  step  forth  to  correct  the  growing  de- 
pravity of  the  public  taste,  and  check  the  inundation 
of  absurdity  now  bursting  upon  us  from  a  thousand 
springs.  As  no  one  appeared,  and  as  the  evil  grew 
every  day  more  alarming,  (for  bed-ridden  old  women, 
and  girls  at  their  samplers,  began  to  rave,)  I  deter- 

non  hie  est  sermo  pudicus 

In  vctula,  quoties  lascivum  intervenit  illud 
Zuti  xai  "¥u%>i. 

*  Kingdom.  This  is  a  trifle.  Heaven  itself,  if 
we  may  believe  Mrs.  Robinson,  took  part  in  the 
general  infatuation : — 

"  When  'midst  ethereal  fire 

Thou  strik'st  thy  BELLA  CRUSCAN  lyre, 
Round  to  catch  the  heavenly  song, 
Myriads  of  wondering  seraphs  throng!" 

I  almost  shudder  while  I  quote :  but  so  it  ever  is, 
Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

And  Merry  had  given  an  example  of  impious  teme- 
rity, which  this  wretched  woman  was  but  too  eager 
to  imitate. 


mined,  without  much  conJ&dence-pLsugcess,  to  try  what 
could. be_fifificted_iy_my.ieehle  .powers;  and.  accord.-, 
ingly  wrote  the  following  Poem. 


1800. 

Whoever  has  read  the  first  editions  of  the  BAVIAD 
must  have  perceived,  that  its  satire  was  directed  against 
the  wretched  taste  of  the  followers  of  the  Cruscan 
school,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  flieir  other 
qualities,  moral  or  political. 

In  this  I  should  have  persevered  to  the  end,  had  I 
not  been  provoked  to  transgress  the  bounds  prescribed 
to  myself,  by  the  diabolical  conduct  of  one  of  my 
heroes,  the  notorious  Anthony  Pasquin. 

This  man,  who  earned  a  miserable  subsistence  by 
working  on  the  fear  or  vanity  of  artists,  actors,  &c. 
hardened  by  impunity,  flew  at  length  at  higher  game, 
and  directed  his  attacks  against  an  Illustrious  Stranger. 
These,  which  were  continued,  from  day  to  day,  in 
the  Morning  Post,  with  a  rancour  that  seemed  inde- 
fatigable, were,  after  some  time,  incorporated  with 
such  additional  falsehoods  as  the  most  savage  hostility 
could  supply,  and  printed  in  a  book,  to  which  An- 
thony  thought  fit  to  prefix  his  name. 

It  was  now  that  I  first  found  a  fair  opportunity  for 
dragging  this  pest  before  the  public,  and  setting  him 
up  to  view  in  his  true  light  I  was  not  slow  in  seiz- 
ing it,  and  the  immediate  consequence  was,  that  an 
action  was  commenced,  or  threatened,  against  every 
publisher  of  the  Baviad. 

If  we  did  not  know  the  horror  which  these  obscure 
reptiles,  who  fatten  on  the  filthy  dregs  of  slander  and 
obscenity,  feel  at  being  forced  into  day,  we  might  be 
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justly  surprised,  that  a  man  who  lived  by  violating 
the  law  should  have  recourse  to  it  for  protection ;  that 
a  common  libeller,  who  spared  no  rank  nor  condition, 
should  cry  out  on  the  licence  of  the  times,  and  solicit 
pity  and  redress  from  that  community,  almost  every 
individual  of  which  he  had  wantonly  and  wickedly 
insulted. 

The  first,  and,  indeed,  the  only  trial  that  came  on, 
was  that  of  Mr.  Faulder  (a  name  not  often  coupled 
with  that  of  a  dealer  in  libels),  who  was  not  only 
acquitted,  but,  by  a  verdict  of  his  peers,  declared  to 
have  been  unjustly  put  in  a  state  of  accusation. 

This  trial  I  have  been  frequently  solicited  to  give ; 
it  is,  therefore,  subjoined  to  the  present  edition,  where 
I  hope  it  will  stand  as  a  useful  memento  to  future 
Anthonys — to  teach  them,  that  while  they  are  madly 
endeavouring  to  destroy  the  moral  characters  of  others, 
they  are  undermining  their  own,  and  that  the  law  will 
give  no  redress  when  it  can  be  proved  that  no  injury 
has  been  sustained. 

Mr.  Garrow  was  furnished  with  a  number  of  ex- 
tracts from  Anthony's  multifarious  productions.  I 
lamented  at  first,  that  the  impatient  indignation  of  the 
Jury  at  the  plaintiff's  baseness,  coinciding  with  that 
of  the  Upright  Judge  who  presided,  stopped  him  short, 
and  prevented  their  being  read.  But  I  am  now  satis- 
fied with  the  interruption.  It  is  better  that  such  a 
collection  of  slander,  and  obscenity,  and  treason,  and 
impiety,  should  moulder  in  the  obscurity  to  which  its 
ineffable  stupidity  has  condemned  it,  than  that  it 
should  be  brought  forward  to  the  reprobation  and  ab- 
horrence of  the  public. 

Mr.  Erskine,  who  did  every  thing  for  his  client 
which  could  be  expected  from  his  integrity  and  abi- 
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lilies,  applied  in  the  "  next  ensuing  term"  for  a  new 
trial. — I  have  forgotten  the  motives  for  this  applica- 
tion, but  it  was  resisted  by  Lord  Kenyon  ;  and  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  the  marked  indignation  shown  by 
the  Jury  at  the  plaintiff's  infamous  conduct  and  cha- 
racter, and  that,  even  before  Mr.  Garrow  had  fully 
entered  into  them. 

To  finish  Anthony's  history. — His  occupation  was 
now  gone.  As  a  minister  of  malevolence  he  was  no 
longer  worth  hiring ;  and  as  a  dispenser  of  fame,  no 
longer  worth  feeding.  Thus  abandoned,  without  meat 
and  without  money,  he  applied  to  a  charitable  Insti- 
tution for  a  few  guineas,  with  which  he  shipped  him- 
self off  for  America, 

leonum 

Arida  nutrix. 

But  he  was  even  here  too  late :  that  country  had  dis- 
covered, some  time  before  Anthony  reached  it,  that 
receiving  into  its  bosom  the  refuse  and  offal  of  every 
clime,  and  seemingly  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  were  so,  was  neither  the  way  to  grow  rich  nor 
respectable.  Anthony  had,  therefore,  no  congratu- 
latory addresses  presented  to  him  on  his  arrival,  but 
was  left,  with  hundreds  of  his  poor  persecuted  brethren, 
to  shift  for  himself.  He  accordingly  engaged  in  a 
New  York  paper  called  "  The  Federalist,"  but  un- 
fortunately his  writings  did  not  happen  to  hit  the 
taste  of  his  adopted  countrymen ;  for  after  a  few 
numbers  had  appeared,  he  was  taken  up  for  a  libel, 
and  is  now  either  chained  to  a  wheelbarrow  on  the 
Albany  road,  or  rotting  in  the  provincial  jail. 

I  take  some  little  credit  to  myself  for  having  driven 
-this  pernicious  pest  out  of  the  society  upon  which  he 

B  2 
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preyed :  I  say  some  little — for,  to  be  candid,  (though 
I  would  not  have  shrunk  from  any  talents  in  the  con- 
test,) the  warfare  with  Anthony  was  finished  ere  well 
begun.  Short  and  slight  as  it  was,  however,  it  fur- 
nishes an  important  lesson.  Those  general  slanderers, 
those  bugbears  of  a  timid  public,  are  as  sneaking  as 
they  are  insolent,  as  weak  as  they  are  wicked. — Resist 
them,  and  like  the  devil,  to  use  a  sacred  expression, 
"  Resist  them,  and  they  will  flee  from  you." 

Though  the  tautology  of  "  DECLARATIONS"  ren- 
ders them  tedious  to  the  generality  of  readers ;  yet  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  recommend  Anthony's  to  their 
careful  perusal.  There  are  some  passages  in  it,  thanks 
to  the  absurd  and  inflexible  gravity  of  the  person  who 
drew  it  up,  which  would  have  made  Heraditus  smile 
through  his  tears  *. 

THE  BAVIAD  ; 

A  Paraphrastic  Imitation  of  the  first  Satire  of 
Persius. 

Impnne  ergo  mifd  recitaverit  ille  SONETTAS, 
Hie  EL  EGOS. 

P.  When  I  look  round  on  man,  and  find  how  vain 
His  passions — 

F.  Save  me  from  this  canting  strain ! 
Why,  who  will  read  it  ? 

P.  This,  my  friend,  to  me  ? 
F.  None,  by  my  life. 

P.  What !  none  ?  Sure,  two  or  three — 
F.  No,  no ;  not  one.     'Tis  sad ;  but — 

*  See  the  end  of  the  volume. 


trl*  f  UK1J. 


P.  "Sad,  but!"— Why? 
Pity  is  insult  here.     I  care  Hot,  I, 
Though  Boswell*,  of  a  song  and  supper  vain, 

*  Cui  nou  dictus  Hylas  ?  And  who  has  not  heard 
of  James  Boswell,  esq.  ?  All  the  world  knows  (for 
all  the  world  has  it  under  his  own  hand)  that  he  com- 
posed a  BALLAD  in  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  very 
little  assistance  from  Dr.  Trusler,  and  less  from  Mr. 
Dibdin  ;  which  he  produced,  to  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  Foxites,  and  sang  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  table. 
This  important  '"statepaper,"  thanks  to  the  scombri, 
ft  quicquid  incptis  amicitur  chartis,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  procure ;  but  the  terror  and  dismay  which  it 
occasioned  amongst  the  enemy,  with  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances  highly  necessary  to  be  known,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  letter : 

"  To  the  CONDUCTOR  cf 'the  WORLD. 

"  Sir,  The  wasps  of  opposition  have  been  very  busy 
with  my  State  Ballad,  '  the  GROCER  of  LONDON,' 
and  they  are  welcome.  Pray  let  them  know  that  I 
am  vain  of  a  hasty  composition  which  has  procured 
me  large  draughts  of  that  popular  applause  in  which 
I  delight.  Let  me  add,  that  there  was  certainly  no 
servility  on  my  part;  for  I  publicly  declared  in 
Guildhall,  between  the  encores,  '  that  this  same  Grocer 
had  treated  ME  arrogantly  and  ungratefully ;  but  that, 
from  his  great  merit  as  a  Minister,  I  was  compelled 
to  support  him  ! ' 

"  The  time  WILL  come  when  I  shall  have  a  proper 
opportunity  to  show,  that  in  one  instance,  at  least,  the 

man  has  wanted  wisdom JAM.  BOS." 

Atqui  vultus  erat  multa  et  prjeclara  minantis  ! 
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And  Bell's  whole  choir*,  (an  ever-jingling  train,) 

In  splay-foot  madrigals  their  powers  combine, 

To  praise  Miles  Andrews'  versef,  and  censure  mine — 

Poor  Bozzy !  But  1  too  threaten — And  is  there 
need  of  thy  example,  then,  to  convince  us  that  on 

our  quickest  attempts 

The  noiseless  and  inaudible  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them  ? 

*  "  '  BELL'S  WHOLE  CHOIR  !'  Quousque  tan- 
turn — Yes,  sir,  I  am  proud  of  the  insinuation  while 
I  despise  it.  The  oo>/,  tliey  say,  was  a  baker's  daughter. 
We  know  what  we  ARE,  but  we  know  not  what  we 
MAY  BE.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale :  and  the  WOHLD 
shall  have  it — Choice  BIOGRAPHY  is  the  boast  of  MY 
Paper — Verba  sat — I  have  friends — so  has  LAURA 
MARIA — She  is  the  SAPPHO  of  the  age.  I  wrong 
her — The  MONTHLY  REVIEWERS  read  GREEK, 
and  they  prefer  our  fair  countrywoman.  I  read  Greek, 
too,  but  I  make  no  boast  of  it.  I  sell  Mrs.  ROBIN- 
SON'S works,  and  I  know  their  value — '•It  is  the 
Jiriffht  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder.'' 

"  YENDA  I  despise ;  ANTHONY  PASQUIN  I 
execrate — The  brilliant  effusions  of  fancy,  the  bright 
coruscations  of  genius  only,  illuminate  the  ORACLE 
— and  ARNO  and  CJESARIO,  names  dear  to  the  MUSE 
or  GLORY,  constitute  a  proud  distinction  between 
the  unfading  leaves  of  the  PYTHIAN  shrine,  and  the 
perishable  records  of  the  day.  JOHN  BELL." 

"  P.  S.  '  BLOCKHEADS  with  reason' — you  know 
the  rest.  I  fear  nothing — yet  I  love  not  everlasting 
feuds — At  a  word  :  Will  one  of  my  NEW  COMMON 
PLACE  BOOKS  be  acceptable?  J.  B." 

f  This  gentleman,  who  has  long  been  known  as 


No,  not  a  whit.     Let  the  besotted  town 
Bestow,  as  fashion  prompts,  the  laurel  crown ; 

an  industrious  paragraph-monger  in  the  morning 
papers,  took  it  into  his  head,  some  time  since,  to 
try  his  hand  at  a  Prologue.  Having  none  of  the  re- 
quisites for  this  business,  he  laboured  to  little  purpose 
till  Dulness,  whose  attention  to  her  children  is  truly 
maternal,  suggested  to  him,  that  unmeaning  ribaldry 
and  vulgarity  might  possibly  be  substituted  for  har- 
mony, spirit,  taste,  and  sense. — He  caught  at  the  hint, 
made  the  experiment,  and  succeeded  to  a  miracle- 
Since  that  period  every  play-wright  from  O'Keefe  to 
Delia  Crusca,  "  a  heavy  declension  ! "  has  been  so- 
licitous to  preface  his  labours  with  a  few  lines  of  his 
manufacturing,  to  excite  and  perpetuate  the  good- 
humour  of  his  audience.  As  the  reader  may  probably 
not  dislike  a  short  specimen  of  Mr.  Andrews'  wonder- 
working poetry,  I  have  subjoined  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  last  and  best  performance,  his  Prologue 
to  Lorenzo. 

"  Feg,  cries  fat  Madam  Dump,  from  Wapping  Wall, 
I  don't  love  plays  no  longer  not  at  all, 
They  're  now  so  vulgar,  and  begin  so  soon, 
None  but  low  people  dines  till  afternoon  ; 
Then  they  mean  summot,  and  the  like  o'  that, 
And  its  impossible  to  sit  and  chat. 
Give  me  the  uppero,  where  folks  come  so  grand  in, 
And  nobody  need  have'no  understanding. 
Ambizione  !  del  tiranno  ! 
Piu  forte,  piu  piano,  a  che  fin — 
Zounds !  here 's  my  warrant,  and  I  will  come  in. 
Diavolo ;  who  comes  here  to  so  confound  us  ? 
The  constables,  to  take  you  to  the  round-house. 


1 
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But  do  not  THOU,  who  makest  a  fair  pretence, 
To  that  best  boon  of  Heaven,  to  COMMON  SENSE, 
Resign  thy  judgment  to  the  rout,  and  pay 
Knee-worship  to  the  idol  of  the  day : 
For  all  are — 

De  round-house  ! — Mi ! 
Now  comes  the  dance,  the  demi  characters, 
Chacone,  the  pas  de  deux,  the  here,  the  there ! 
And  last,  the  chief  high  bounding  on  the  loose  toe, 
Or  poised  like  any  Mercury,  O  che  gusto  !" 

And  this  was  heard  with  applause !  and  this  was 
read  with  delight !  O  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ? 
morantur 

Fauci  ridiculum  effugientem  ex  urbe  pudorem*. 


*  It  is  rightly  observed  by  Solomon,  that  you  may 
bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  without  making  him  wiser. 
Upon  this  principle  I  account  for  the  stationary  stu- 
pidity of  Mr.  A. ;  whose  faculties,  "  God  help  the 
while  !''  do  not  seem  a  whit  improved  by  the  dreadful 
pounding  which  he  has  received.  Of  him  therefore  I 
wash  my  hands — but  I  would  fain  ask  Messrs.  Morton 
and  Reynolds,  ("the  worthy  followers  of  O'Keefe, 
and  the  present  supporters  of  the  British  Stage,") 
whether  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  their 
pieces  with  such  ineffable  nonsense  as  this, — 

'  Betty,  it's  come  into  my  head 

Old  maids  grow  cross  because  their  cats  are  dead  ; 

My  governess  hath  been  in  such  a  fuss 

About  the  death  of  our  old  tabby  puss. 

She  wears  black  stockings — ah  !  ah !  what  a  pother, 

'Cause  one  old  cat's  in  mourning  for  another -f  !' 

If  it  be  not — for  pity's  sake,  gentlemen,  spare  us 

f  See  the  "  fTi/."— a  Bartholomew-fair  farce,  by 
Mr.  Reynolds. 
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F.  What  ?  Speak  freely ;  let  me  know. 

P.  O  might  I !  durst  I !  Then but  let  it  go : 

Yet,  when  I  view  the  follies  that  engage 

The  full-grown  children  of  this  piping  age ; 

See  snivelling  Jerningham,  at  fifty,  weep 

O  'er  love-lorn  oxen  and  deserted  sheep ; 

See  Cowley  *  frisk  it  to  one  ding-dong  chime, 

And  weekly  cuckold  her  poor  spouse  in  rhyme ; 

See  Thrale's  grey  widow  with  a  satchel  roam, 

And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  labour'd  nothings  home ; 

See  Robinson  forget  her  state,  and  move 

On  crutches  tow'rds  the  grave,  to  "  Light  o'  Love  f ;" 

See  ParsonsJ,  while  all  sound  advice  he  scorns, 

Mistake  two  soft  excrescences  for  horns ; 

*  For  the  poetic  amours  of  this  lady,  see  the  British 
Album,  particularly  the  poem  called  the  INTERVIEW. 

•f  Light  o'  Love,  that's  a  tune  that  goes  witfiotit  a 
burden.  SHAKSPEARE. 

J  In  the  first  editions  of  this  and  the  following 
poeir.s  I  had  overlooked  Mr.  Parsons,  though  an  un- 
doubted Bavian.  This  nettled  him.  "Ha!"  quoth 
he,  "  better  be  damn'd  than  mention'd  not  at  all." 
He  accordingly  applied  to  me  §,  (in  a  circuitous  man- 


the  disgrace  of  it ;  and  O  Heavens  !  if  it  be — deign 
in  mercy  sometimes  to  apply  to  the  bellmen,  or  the 
grave-stone  cutter,  that  we  may  stand  a  little  chance 
of  having  our  doggrel  ribaldry  u  with  a  difference." 

§  Parsons  I  know,  and  this  I  heard  him  say, 
Whilst  Gifford's  harmless  page  before  him  lay, 
I  too  can  laugh,  I  was  thejirst  beginner. 

Parsons  ofhimsrlf,  Teleg.  March  10. 

Quam  multi  faciunt  quod  Eros,  sed  lumine  sicco ; 
Pars  major  lachrymas  ridet,  et  intus  habet ! 
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And  butting  all  he  meets,  with  awkward  pains, 
Lay  bare  his  forehead,  and  expose  his  brains : 
I  scarce  can  rulejrrj^  spleen— 

ner,  I  confess,)  and  as  a  particular  favour  was  finally 
admitted,  in  the  shape  of  a  motto,  into  the  title-page 
of  the  Maeviad.     These  were  the  lines : 
May  he  who  hates  not  Crusca's  sober  verse, 
Love  Merry's  drunken  prose,  so  smooth  and  terse  ; 
The  same  may  rake  for  sense  in  Parsons'  skull, 
And  shear  his  hogs,  poor  fool !  and  milk  his  bull. 
The  first  distich  contains  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  "  high 
matter !"  and  can  only  be  understood  by  the  initiated; 
the  second,  (would  it  had  never  been  written  !)  instead 
of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Parsons,  as  I  fondly 
expected,  and  quieting  him  for  ever,  had  a  most  fatal 
effect  upon  his  poor  head,  and,  from  an  honest,  pains, 
taking  gentleman,  converted  him,  in  imagination,  into 
a  Minotaur: 

Continuo  implevit  falsis  mugitibus  urbem, 
Et  ssepe  in  laevi  qucesivit  cornua  fronte. 

The  motto  appeared  on  a  Wednesday ;  and  on  the 
Saturday  after,  the  morosoph  Este  (who  appears  to 
have  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  metamorphosis) 
published  the  first  bellowings  of  Mr.  Parsons,  with 
the  following  introduction : 

"  ON  MR.  GIFFORD'S  MOTTO.  » 

"  The  following  SPIRITED  CHASTISEMENT  of 
the  vulgar  ignorance  and  malignity  in  question  was 
sent  on  Thursday  night — but  by  an  accidental  error 
in  one  of  our  clerks,  or  in  the  servant  delivering  the 
copy  at  the  office,  it  was  unfortunately  mislaid  !" — 

Why  this  is  as  it  should  be ; — '  the  Gods  take  care 
of  Cato  !'  Who  stes  not  that  they  interfered,  and  by 
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F.  Forbear,  forbear : 

And  what  the  great  delight  in,  learn  to  spare. 
P.  It  must  not,  cannot  be ;  foj:  I.  was  born 
To  brand  obtrusive  ignorance  with  scorn.; 
On  bloated, pedantry  to  pour  my  rage, 
And  hiss  preposterous  fustian  from  the  stage. 


conveying  the  copy  out  of  the  compositor's  way,  pro- 
cured the  Author  of  the  Masviad  two  comfortable 
nights  !  But  to  the  '  spirited  chastisement." — 
'  Nor  wool  the  pig  ;  nor  milk  the  bull  produces.' 
The  profundity  of  the  last  observation,  by  the  bye, 
proves  Mr.  Parsons  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  na- 
ture :  and  if  the  three  Irishmen  who  went  nine  miles 
to  suck  a  bull,  and  came  back  a-dry,  had  fortunately 
had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  heard  nothing  of  their  far-famed  expe- 
dition— 

'  Nor  wool  the  pig,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces, 
Yet  each  has  something  for  far  different  uses : 
For  boars,  pardie !  have  tusks,  and  bulls  have  Iwrns."1 

H,  titiu.ia'i!  $i  xotxav  ty^K-^aro  tfnayxv 
For  from  that  hour  scarcely  a  week,  or  indeed  a  day, 
has  elapsed,  in  which  Mr.  Parsons  has  not  made 
himself  ridiculous  by  threatening  me  in  the  Telegraph, 
Oracle,  World,  &c.  with  those  formidable  non-entities. 
Well  and  wisely  singeth  the  poet,  non  unus  mentes 
agitat  furor :  yet  while  I  give  an  involuntary  smile 
to  the  oddity  of  Mr.  Parsons'  disease,  I  cannot  but 
lament  that  his  friends  (and  a  gentleman  who  is  said 
to  belong  to  more  clubs  than  Sir  Watkin  Lewes 
must  needs  have  friends),  I  cannot,  I  say,  but  lament, 
that  on  the  first  appearance  of  these  knobs,  these 
k  excrescences,'  as  I  call  them,  his  friends  did  not 
have  him  cut  for  the  simples  ! 
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Lo,  DELLA  CHDSCA*  !     In  his  closet  pent, 
He  toils  to  give  the  crude  conception  vent 

*  Lo,  DELLA  CRUSCA  ! 
'  O  thou,  to  whom  superior  worth 's  allied, 
Thy  country's  honour,  and  the  muses'  pride — ' 
So  says  Laura  Maria — 

et  solein  quis  clicere  falsum 
Audeat  ? 

Indeed  she  says  a  great  deal  more ;  but  as  I  do  not 
understand  it,  I  forbear  to  lengthen  my  quotation. 

Innumerable  Odes,  Sonnets,  &c.  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  daily  papers,  have  justly  procured 
this  gentleman  the  reputation  of  the  first  poet  of  the 
age :  but  the  performance  which  called  forth  the  high 
sounding  panegyric  above-mentioned  is  a  philoso- 
phical rhapsody  in  praise  of  the  French  Revolution, 
called  the  "  Wreath  of  Liberty." 

Of  this  poem  no  reader  (provided  he  can  read)  is 
at  this  time  ignorant ;  but  as  there  are  various  opinions 
concerning  it,  and  as  I  do  not  choose  perhaps  to  dis- 
pute with  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  critical  abilities. 
I  shall  select  a  few  passages  from  it,  and  leave  the 
world  to  judge  how  truly  its  author  is  said  to  be 

"  gifted  with  the  sacred  lyre, 

Whose  sounds  can  more  than  mortal  thoughts  inspire." 
This  supernatural  effort  of  genius,  then,  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  three  very  prominent  features — 
Downright  nonsense.  Downright  frigidity.  Down- 
right doggrel — Of  each  of  these  as  the  instances  occur. 

"  Hang  o'er  his  eye  the  gossamery  tear. 

Wreath  round  her  airy  harp  the  timorous  joy. 

Recumbent  eve  rock  the  reposing  tide. 

A  web- work  of  despair,  a  mass  of  woes. 

And  o'er  my  lids  the  scalding  tumour  roll." 
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'    Abortive  thoughts,  that  right  and  wrong  confound, 
Truth  sacrificed  to  letters,  sense  to  sound, 

"  TUMOUR,  a  morbid  swelling."  JOHNSON. 
An  excellent  thing  to  roll  over  an  eye,  especially  if  it 
happen,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  be  "  scalding." 

"  summer-tints  begemm'd  the  scene, 

And  silky  ocean  slept  in  glossy  green." 
"  While  air's  nocturnal  ghost,  in  paly  shroud, 
Glances  with  grisly  glare  from  cloud  to  cloud," 
"  And  gauzy  zephyrs,  flutt'ring  o'er  the  plain, 
On  twilight's  bosom  drop  their  filmy  rain." 
Unus  instar  omnium  !   This  couplet  staggered  me. 
I  should  be  loath  to  be  found  correcting  a  madman ; 
and  yet  mere  folly  seems  unequal  to  the  production 
of  such  exquisite  nonsense. 

— •  "  the  explosion  came 
And  burst  the  o'ercharged  culverin  of  shame." 

"  days  of  old 

Their  perish'd,  proudest,  pageantry  unfold." 

"  nothing  I  descry, 

But  the  bare  boast  of  barren  heraldry." 

"  The  huntress  queen, 

Showers  her  shafts  of  silver  o'er  the  scene." 
To  these  add,  u  moody  monarchs,  turgid  tyrant, 
pampered  popes,  radiant  rivers,  cooling  cataracts, 
lazy  Loires,  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  there  are  none), 
gay  Garonnes,  gloomy  glass,  mingling  murder,  daunt- 
less day,  lettered  lightnings,  delicious  dilatings,  sink- 
ing sorrows,  blissful  blessings,  rich  reasonings,  me- 
liorating  mercies,  vicious  venalities,  sublunary  suns, 
dewy  vapours  damp,  that  sweep  the  silent  swamp  ;" 
and  a  world  of  others,  to  be  found  in  the  compass  of 
half  a  dozen  pages. 
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False  glare,  incongruous  images,  combine  ; 
And  noise  and  nonsense  clatter  through  the  line. 
"Tis  done.     Her  house  the  generous  Piozzi  lends, 
And  thither  summons  her  blue-stocking  friends ; 
The  summons  her  blue-stocking  friends  obey, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  Poetry — and  Tea. 

The  BARD  steps  forth,  in   birth-day   splendour 

dress'd,  • 

His  right  hand  graceful  waving  o'er  his  breast ; 
His  left  extending,  so  that  all  may  see, 
A  roll  inscribed  "  THE  WREATH  OF  LIBERTY." 
So  forth  he  steps,  and,  with  complacent  air, 
Bows  round  the  circle,  and  assumes  the  chair ; 
With  lemonade  he  gargles  next  his  throat, 
Then  sweetly  preludes  to  the  liquid  note : 

"  In  phosphor  blaze  of  genealogic  line." 
N.  B.  Written  to  "  the  turning  of  a  brazen  candle- 
stick." 

"  O  better  were  it  ever  to  be  lost 

In  blank  negation's  sea,  than  reach  the  coast." 

"  Should  the  zeal  of  parliament  be  empty  words." 

"  doom  for  a  breath 

A  hundred  reasoning  hecatombs  to  death." 
A  hecatomb  is  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  head  of 
oxen.     Where  did  this  gentleman  hear  of  their  rea- 
soning ? 

"  Awhile  I  '11  ruminate  on  time  and  fate ; 

And  the  most  probable  event  of  things" 

EUGE,  MAGNEPOETA!  Well  may  Laura  Maria 
say 

"  That  Genius  glows  in  every  classic  line, 

And  Nature  dictates — every  thing  that 's  thine." 
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And  now  'tis  silence  all.    ;'  GENIUS  OB.  MUSE  *  " — 

Thus  while  the  flowery  subject  he  pursues, 

A  wild  delirium  round  the  assembly  flies  ; 

Unusual  lustre  shoots  from  Emma's  eyes, 

Luxurious  Arno  drivels  as  he  stands, 

And  Anna  frisks,  and  Laura  claps  her  hands. 

O  wretched  man  !     And  dost  thou  toil  to  please, 
At  this  late  f  hour,  such  prurient  ears  as  these  ? 
Is  thy  poor  pride  contented  to  receive 
Such  transitory  fame  as  fools  can  give? 
Fools,  who,  unconscious  of  the  critics'  laws, 
Rain  in  such  showers  their  indistinct  applause. 
That  THOU,  even  THOU,  who  liv'st  upon  renown, 
And,  with  eternal  puffs,  insult'st  the  town, 
Art  forced  at  length  to  check  the  idiot  roar, 
And  cry,  "  For  heaven's  sweet  sake,  no  more,  no 
more !" 

*  "  Genius  or  Muse,  whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  thrill 
Exalts  the  fancy,  and  inflames  the  will, 
Bids  o'er  the  heart  sublime  sensation  roll, 
And  wakes  ecstatic  fervour  in  the  soul." 
See  the  commencement  of  the  Wreath  of  Liberty 
where  our  great  poet,  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  him- 
self, has  contrived  to  fill  several  quarto  pages  without 
a  single  idea. 

f  At  this  late  hour — I  learn  from  Delia  Crusca's 
lamentations,  that  he  is  declined  into  the  vale  of  years ; 
that  the  women  say  to  him,  as  they  formerly  said  to 
Anacreon,  ysgav  u,  and  that  Love,  about  two  years 
since, 

"  tore  his  name  from  his  bright  page, 

And  gave  it  to  approaching  age." 
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"  But  why  (thou  say'st),  why  am  I  learn'd,  why  fraught 
With  all  the  priest  and  all  the  sage  have  taught, 
If  the  huge  mass  within  my  bosom  pent 
Must  struggle  there,  despairing  of  a  vent?" 
THOU  learn'd  !  Alas,  for  learning  !  She  is  sped. 
And  hast  thou  dimm'd  thy  eyes,  and  rack'd  thy  head, 
And  broke  thy  rest  for  THIS,  for  THIS  alone? 
And  is  thy  knowledge  nothing  if  not  known  ? 
O  lost  to  sense  ! — But  still,  thou  criest,  'tis  sweet, 
To  hear  "  That's  HE  !"  from  every  one  we  meet ; 
That 's  HE  whom  critic  Bell  declares  divine, 
For  whom  the  fair  diurnal  laurels  twine  ; 
Whom  Magazines,  Reviews,  conspire  to  praise, 
And  Greathead  calls,  the  Homer  of  our  days. 

F.  And  is  it  nothing,  then,  to  hear  our  name 
Thus  blazon'd  by  the  GENERAL  VOICE  of  fame  ? 

P.  Nay,  it  were  everything,  did  THAT  dispense 
The  sober  verdict  found  by  taste  and  sense : 
But  mark  OUR  jury.     O'er  the  flowing  bowl, 
When  wine  has  drown'd  all  energy  of  soul, 
Ere  FARO  comes,  (a dreary  interval!) 
For  some  fond  fashionable  lay  they  call. 
Here  the  spruce  ensign,  tottering  on  his  chair, 
With  lisping  accent,  and  affected  air, 
Recounts  the  wayward  fate*  of  that  poor  poet, 
Who,  born  for  anguish,  and  disposed  to  show  it, 

*  Recounts  the  wayward  fate,  &c. — In  the  IN- 
TERVIEW, see  the  British  Album,  the  lover,  finding 
his  mistress  inexorable,  comforts  himself,  and  justifies 
her,  by  boasting  how  well  he  can  play  the  fool.  And 
never  did  Don  Quixote  exhibit  half  so  many  extra- 
vagant  tricks  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  for  the  beaux 
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L  Did  yet  so  awkwardly  his  means  employ, 
'  That  gaping  fiends  mistook  his  grief  for  joy ! 
Lost  in  amaze  at  language  so  divine, 

The  audience  hiccup,  and  exclaim,  "  Damn'd  fine  !" 

And  are  not  now  the  author's  ashes  blest  ? 

Lies  not  the  turf  now  lightly  on  his  breast  ? 

Do  not  sweet  violets  now  around  him  bloom  ? 

Laurels  now  burst  spontaneous  from  his  tomb  ? 

F.  This  is  mere  mockery :   and  (in  your  ear) 

Reason  is  ill  refuted  by  a  sneer. 

Is  praise  an  evil  ?  Is  there  to  be  found 

One,  so  indifferent  to  its  soothing  sound, 

As  not  to  wish  hereafter  to  be  known, 

And  make  a  long  futurity  his  own  ; 

Rather  than — 

P. — With  'Squire  Jerningham  descend 

To  pastry  cooks  and  moths,  "  and  there  an  end !" 

O  thou,  who  deign'st  this  homely  scene  to  share, 

Thou  know'st,  when  chance  (tho'  this  indeed  be  rare  *) 

yeux  of  his  Dulcinea,  as  our  distracted  amoroso 
threatens  to  perform  for  the  no  less  beautiful  ones  of 
Anna  Matilda. 

"  Yes,  I  will  prove  that  I  deserve  my  fate, 
Was  born  for  anguish,  and  was  formed  for  hate ; 
With  such  transcendent  woe  will  breathe  my  sigh, 
That  envying  fiends  shall  think  it  ecstacy,"  &c. 
*  Thou  know'st,  when  chance,  &c. — To  see  how 
a  Cruscan  can  blunder !  Mr.  Parsons  thus  politely 
comments  on  this  unfortunate  hemistich  : 
"  Thou  lowest  of  the  imitating  race, 
Thou  imp  of  satire,  and  thou  foul  disgrace ; 
Who  callest  each  coarse  phrase  a  lucky  hit,"  &c. 
Alas !  no :  But  this  is  of  a  piece  with  his  qui-pro- 
quo  on  the  preface  of  the  Maeviad — where,  on  my 
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Withjrandom  gleams  of  wit  has  graced  my  lays, 

Thou  know'st  too  well  how  I  have  relish'd  praise. 

Not  mine  the  soul  which  pants  not  after  fame:  — 

Ambitious  of  a  poet's  envied  name, 

I  haunt  the  sacred  fount,  athirst  to  prove 

The  grateful  influence  of  the  stream  I  love. 

And  yet,  my  friend — though  still,  at  praise  bestow'd, 
Mine  eye  has  glisten'd,  and  my  cheek  has  glow'd, 
Yet,  when  I  prostitute  the  lyre  to  gain 
The  Euges  which  await  the  modish  strain, 
May  the  sweet  Muse  my  groveling  hopes  withstand, 
And  tear  the  strings  indignant  from  my  hand  ! 
Nor  think  that,  while  my  verse  too  much  I  prize, 
Too  much  the'  applause  of  fashion  I  despise; 
For  mark  to  what  'tis  given,  and  then  declare, 
Mean  though  I  am,  if  it  be  worth  my  care. 
— Is  it  not  given  to  Este's  unmeaning  dash, 
To  Topham's  fustian,  Reynolds'  flippant  trash, 
To  Morton's  catchword*,  Grcathead's  ideot  line, 

saying  that  I  had  laid  the  poem  aside  for  two  years, 
he  exultingly  exclaims,  "  Soh !  it  was  two  years  in 
hand,  then!" 

Mr.  Parsons  is  highly  celebrated,  I  am  told,  for 
his  skill  in  driving  a  bargain  :  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  does  it  with  his  spectacles  on — But,  indeed, 
he  began  with  a  blunder : — if  he  had  read  my  motto 
carefully,  he  must  have  seen  that  I  never  taxed  him 
with  keeping  a  bull  for  his  own  milking  :  no ;  it  was 
the  infatuated  man  who  looked  for  sense  in  Mr. 
Parsons'  skull  that  was  charged  with  this  solecism 
in  economics.  And  yet  the  bare  belief  of  it  produced 
the  metamorphosis  which  I  have  already  noticed,  and 
which  his  friends  have  not  yet  ceased  to  deplore. 

*   Morton's  catch-word. — WONDERFUL   is   the 
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And  Holcroft's  Shug-lane  cant  *,  and  Merry's  Moor- 
fields  whine  f  ? 

profundity  of  the  Bathos  !  I  thought  that  O'Keefe 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  it ;  but,  as  uncle  Bowling 
says,  I  thought  a  d — n'd  lie  :  for  Holcroft,  Reynolds, 
and  Morton,  have  sunk  beneath  him.  They  have 
happily  found 

In  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  still, 
and  persevere  in  exploring  it  with  an  emulation  which 
does  them  honour. 

*  And  Holcroft's  Shug-lane  cant.  This  is  a  poor 
stupid  wretch,  to  whom  infidelity  and  disloyalty  have 
given  a  momentary  notoriety,  which  has  imposed  upon 
the  oscitancy  of  the  managers,  and  opened  the  theatre  to 
two  or  three  of  his  groveling  and  senseless  productions. 

Will  future  ages  believe  that  this  facetious  trium- . 
virate  should  think  nothing  more  to  be  necessary  to 
the  construction  of  a  play,  than  an  eternal  repetition  of 
some  contemptible  vulgarity,  such  as  "  That's  your 
sort !"  "  Hey,  damme !"  "  What's  toymy  !"  "  Keep 
moving  ?"  &c.  They  will ;  for  they  will  have  block, 
heads  of  their  own,  who  will  found  their  claims  to 
celebrity  on  similar  follies.  What,  however,  they  will 
never  credit  is,  that  these  drivellings  of  idiotism,  these 
catch-words,  should  actually  preserve  their  respective 
authors  from  being  hooted  off  the  stage.  No,  they 
will  not  believe  that  an  English  audience  could  be  so 
besotted,  so  brutified,  as  to  receive  such  senseless  ex- 
clamations with  bursts  of  laughter,  with  peals  of  ap- 
plause. I  cannot  believe  it  myself,  though  I  have 
witnessed  it  Haud  credo — if  I  may  reverse  the  good 
father's  position — haud  credo,  quia  possibile  est. 
f  Merry's  Moorfields  whine. — In  a  most  wretched 

c 
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Skill'd  in  one  useful  science,  at  the  least, 
The  great  man  comes,  and  spreads  a  sumptuous  feast : 
Then,  when  his  guests  behold  the  prize  at  stake, 
And  thirst  and  hunger  only  are  awake, 
My  friends,  he  cries,  what  think  the  galleries,  pray, 
And  what  the  boxes,  of  my  last  new  play  ? 
Speak  freely ; — tell  me  all ; — come,  be  sincere ; 
For  truth,  you  know,  is  music  to  my  ear. 
They  speak !  alas,  they  cannot.     But  shall  I  ? 
I,  who  receive  no  bribe  ?  who  dare  not  lie  ? 

rhapsody  of  incomprehensible  nonsense,  addressed 
by  this  gentleman  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  which  she,  in 
her  valuable  poems  (page  100),  calls  a  charming 
composition,  abounding  in  lines  of  exquisite  beauty, 
is  the  following  rant : 

"  Conjure  up  demons  from  the  main, 
Storms  upon  storms  indignant  heap, 
Bid  ocean  howl,  and  nature  weep, 
Till  the  Creator  blush  to  see 
How  horrible  his  world  can  be  : 
While  I  will  glory  to  blaspheme, 
And  make  the  joys  of  hell  my  theme." 
The  reader,  perhaps,  wonders  what  dreadful  event 
gave  birth  to  these  fearful  imprecations.     As  far  as  I 
can  collect  from  the  poem,  it  was  the  momentary  re- 
fusal of  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  Robinson — to  open  her 
eyes!    Surely,  it  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
these  poor  creatures  would  recollect,  amidst  their  frigid 
ravings  and  common-place  extravagances,  that  excel- 
lent maxim  of  POPE — 

"  Persist,  by  nature,  reason,  taste,  unaw'd ; 
But  learn,  ye  Dunces,  not  to  scorn  your  God." 
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This,  then  :— "  That  worse  was  never  writ  before, 
Nor  worse  will  be,  till — thou  shalt  write  once  more." 

Bless'd  be  "  two-headed  Janus!"  though  inclined, 
No  waggish  stork  can  peck  at  him  behind ; 
He  no  wry  mouth,  no  lolling  tongue  can  fear, 
Nor  the  brisk  twinkling  of  an  ass's  ear : 
But  you,  ye  St.  Johns,  cursed  with  one  poor  head, 
Alas !  what  mockeries  have  not  ye  to  dread  ! 

Hear  now  our  guests. — The  critics,  sir !  they  cry — 
Merit  like  yours  the  critics  may  defy : 
But  this,  indeed,  they  say,  "  Your  varied  rhymes, 
At  once  the  boast  and  envy  of  the  times, 
In  every  page,  song,  sonnet,  what  you  will, 
Show  boundless  genius  and  unrivall'd  skill. 

"  If  comedy  be  yours,  the  searching  strain 
Blends  such  sweet  pleasure  with  corrective  pain. 
That  e'en  the  guilty  at  their  sufferings  smile, 
And  bless  the  lancet,  though  they  bleed  the  while. 
If  tragedy,  the'  impassion'd  numbers  flow, 
In  all  the  sad  variety  of  woe, 
With  such  a  liquid  lapse,  that  they  betray 
The  breast  unwares,  and  steal  the  soul  away." 

Thus  fool'd,  the  moon-struck  tribe,  whose   best 


Sunk  in  acrostics,  riddles,  roundelays, 

To  loftier  labours  now  pretend  a  call, 

And  bustle  in  heroics,  one  and  all. 

*Even  Bertie  burns  of  gods  and  chiefs  to  sing — 

Bertie,  who  lately  twitter'd  to  the  string 

His  namby-pamby  madrigals  of  love, 

In  the  dark  dingles  of  a  glittering  grove, 

*  Even  Bertie,  &c. — For  Bertie  (Greathead,  I  think 
they  call  him),  see  the  Mseviad. 
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Where  airy  lays*,  woven  by  the  hand  of  morn, 
Were  hung  to  dry  upon  a  cobweb  thorn  ! 

Happy  the  soil,  where  bards  like  mushrooms  rise, 
And  ask  no  culture  but  what  Byshe  supplies  ! 
Happier  the  bards,  who,  write  whate'er  they  will, 
Find  gentle  readers  to  admire  them  still ! 

Some  love  the  verse  that  like  Maria's  flows, 
No  rubs  to  stagger,  and  no  sense  to  pose ; 
Which  read,  and  read,  you  raise  your  eyes  in  doubt, 
And  gravely  wonder — what  it  is  about. 
These  fancy  "  BELL'S  POETICS"  only  sweet, 
And  intercept  his  hawkers  in  the  street ; 
There,  smoking  hot,  inhale  MIT  YE ND A' sf  strains, 

*  Where  airy  lays,  &c. 

"  Was  it  the  shuttle  of  the  mom 

That  hung  upon  ths  cobweb'd  thorn 

Thy  airy  lay  ?  Or  did  it  rise, 

In  thousand  rich  enamell'd  dyes, 

To  greet  the  noon-day  sun  ?"  &c. — Album,  vol.  ii. 

t  MIT  YENDA.— This  is  Mr.  Tim,  alias  Mr. 
Timothy  Adney,  a  most  pertinacious  gentleman,  who 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  daily  papers  under 
the  ingenious  signature  above  cited ;  it  being,  as  the 
reader  already  sees,  his  own  name  read  backward. 
"  Gentle  dulness  ever  loves  a  j«ke !" 

Of  his  prodigious  labours  I  have  nothing  by  me 
but  the  following  stanza,  taken  from  what  he  calls  his 
Poor  Man : 

"  Reward  the  bounty  of  your  generous  hand, 
Your  head  each  night  in  comfort  shall  be  laid, 

And  plenty  smile  throughout  your  fertile  land, 
While  I  do  hasten  to  the  silent  grave." 

"  Good  morrow,  my  worthy  masters  and  mistresses 
all,  and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you  !" 
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And  the  rank  fume  of  TONY  PASQUIN'S  brains*. 
Others,  like  Kemble,  on  black  letter  pore, 
And  what  they  do  not  understand,  adore ; 

I  have  been  guilty  of  a  misnomer.  Mr.  Adney 
has  politely  informed  me,  since  the  above  was  written, 
that  his  Christian  name  is  not  Timothy  but  Thomas. 
The  anagram  in  question,  therefore,  must  be  MOT 
YENDA,  omitting  the  H,  euphonice  gratia.  I  am 
happy  in  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  so  correct 
a  gentleman,  and  I  pray  him  to  continue  his  valuable 
lucubrations. 

*  TONY  PASQUIN. — I  have  too  much  respect  for 
my  reader  to  affront  him  with  any  specimens  of  this 
man's  poetry,  at  once  licentious  and  dull  beyond  ex- 
ample :  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  presenting  him  with  the  following  stanzas, 
written  by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  sufficiently  illustra- 
tive of  the  character  in  question : 

To  AXTHONY  PASG.UIN,  Esq. 
"  Why  dost  thou  tack,  most  simple  Anthony, 

The  name  of  Pasquin  to  thy  ribald  strains  ? 
Is  it  a  fetch  of  wit,  to  let  us  see 

Thou,  like  that  statue,  art  devoid  of  brains  ? 

"  But  thou  mistak'st :  for  know,  tho'  Pasquin's  head 

Be  full  as  hard,  and  near  as  thick,  as  thine  ; 
Yet  has  the  world  admiring  on  it  read 

Many  a  keen  gibe,  and  many  a  sportive  line. 
"  While  nothing  from  thy  jobbernowl  can  spring 

But  impudence  and  filth  ;  for  out,  alas  ! 
Do  what  we  will,  'tis  still  the  same  vile  thing, 

Within,  all  brick-dust — and  without,  all  brass. 
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Buy  at  vast  sums  the  trash  of  ancient  days, 
And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praise. 

"  Then  blot  the  name  of  Pasquin  from  thy  page : 

Thou  seest  it  will  not  thy  poor  riff-raff  sell. 
Some  other  would'st  thou  take  ?  I  dare  engage 
John  Williams^  or  Tom  Fool,  will  do  as  welL" 
TONY  has  taken  my  friend's  advice,  and  now  sells, 
or  attempts  to  sell,  his  "  riff-raff"  under  the  name  of 
JOHN  WILLIAMS. 

It  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  I  should  do  well 
to  avoid  all  mention  of  this  man,  from  a  consideration, 
that  one  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  decency  and  shame 
was  a  fitter  object  for  the  beadle  than  the  muse.  This 
has  induced  me  to  lay  aside  a  second  castigation  which 
I  had  prepared  for  him,  though  I  do  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient  to  omit  what  I  had  formerly  written. 
Here  on  the  rack  of  Satire  let  him  lie, 
Fit  garbage  for  the  hell-hound  Infamy. 
One  word  more.  I  am  told  that  there  are  men  so 
weak  as  to  deprecate  this  miserable  object's  abuse,  and 
so  vain,  so  despicably  vain,  as  to  tolerate  his  praise — 
for  such  I  have  nothing  but  pity ; — though  the  fate 
of  Hastings,  see  the  "  Pin-basket  to  the  Children  of 
Thespis,"  holds  out  a  dreadful  lesson  to  the  latter : — 
but  should  there  be  a  man  or  a  woman,  however  high 
in  rank,  base  enough  to  purchase  the  venal  pen  of  this 
miscreant  for  the  sake  of  traducing  innocence  and 

virtue,  then 1  was  about  to  threaten,  but  'tis  not 

necessary :  the  profligate  cowards  who  employ  An. 
thony  can  know  no  severer  punishment  than  the  sup- 
port of  a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  infamy,  and 
whose  touch  is  poison. 
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These,  when  some  lucky  hit,  or  lucky  price, 
Has  bless'd  them  with  "  The  JBoke  ofgode  advice" 
For  ekes  and  algates  only  deign  to  seek, 
And  live  upon  a  tvhilome  for  a  week. 

And  can  we,  when  such  mope-eyed  dolts  are  placed 
By  thoughtless  fashion  on  the  throne  of  taste — 
Say,  can  we  wonder  whence  this  jargon  flows, 
This  motley  fustian,  neither  verse  nor  prose, 
This  old,  new,  language  which  defiles  our  page  ; 
The  refuse  and  the  scum  of  every  age  ? 

Lo  !  Beaufoy  *  tells  of  Afric's  barren  sand 
In  all  the  flowery  phrase  of  fairy  land : 

*  Lo  !  Beaufoy,  &c. — "  The  feet  are  accommodated 
with  shoes  t,  and  the  head  is  protected  by  a — woollen 
night-cap."  AFRICAN  ASSOCIATION,  p.  139- 

"  From  this  scene  of  gladsome  contrast,  i.  e.  from 
the  mountain  of  Zilau  (p.  288),  whose  rugged  sides 
are  marked  with  scanty  spots  of  brushwood,  and  en- 
riched with  stores  of  water,  to  the  long  ascent  of  the 
broad  rock  of  Gerdobah  (p.  289),  from  whose  in- 
flexible barrenness  little  is  to  be  got — from  this  scene, 
I  say,  of  gladsome  contrast  to  the  inveterate  moun- 
tains of  Gegogib,  &c. 


•f  Shoes. — By  your  leave,  master  critic,  here  is  a 
small  oversight  in  your  quotation.  The  gentleman 
does  not  say  their  feet  are  accommodated  with  shoes, 
but  with  slippers.  For  the  rest,  accommodate,  as  I 
learn,  is  a  scholar-like  word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding 
great  propriety.  •'  Accommodate  !  it  comes  from  ac~ 
commodo :  that  is,  when  a  man's  feet  are,  as  they  say, 
accommodated,  or  when  they  are — being — whereby 
they  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated :  which  is 
an  excellent  thing  !" — Printer'1  s  Devil. 
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There  Fezzan's  thrum-capp'd  tribes,  Turks,  Chris- 

tians,  Jews, 

Accommodate,  ye  gods !  their  feet  with  shoes ; 
There  meagre  shrubs  inveterate  mountains  grace, 
And  brushwood  breaks  the  amplitude  of  $pace. 
Perplex'd  with  terms  so  vague  and  undefined, 
I  blunder  on  ;  till  wilder'd,  giddy,  blind, 
Where'er  I  turn,  on  clouds  I  seem  to  tread ; 
And  call  for  Mandeville,  to  ease  my  head. 

Oh  for  the  good  old  times !  WHEN  all  was  new,. 
And  every  hour  brought  prodigies  to  view, 
Our  sires  in  unaffected  language  told 
Of  streams  of  amber,  and  of  rocks  of  gold : 
Full  of  their  theme,  they  spurn 'd  all  idle  art ; 
And  the  plain  tals  was  trusted  to  the  heart. 
Now  all  is  changed  1  We  fume  and  fret,  poor  elves, 
Less  to  display  our  subject,  than  ourselves. 
Whate'er  we  paint — a  grot,  a  flower,  a  bird, 
Heavens,  how  we  sweat !  laboriously  absurd ! 
Words  of  gigantic  bulk,  and  uncouth  sound, 
In  rattling  triads  the  long  sentence  bound ; 
While  points  with  points,  with  periods  periods  jar, 
And  the  whole  work  seems  one  continued  war ! 
Is  not  THIS  sad? 

F.  "  'Tis  pitiful,  heaven  knows, 
'Tis  wondrous  pitiful."     E'en  take  the  prose ; 
But  for  the  poetry — oh,  that,  my  friend, 
I  still  aspire — nay,  smile  not — to  defend. 

"  In  the  long  course  of  a  seven  days'  passage,  the 
traveller  is  scarcely  sensible  that  a  few  spots  of  thin 
and  meagre  brushwood  slightly  interrupt  the  vast  ex- 
panse  of  sterility,  and  diminish  the  amplitude  of  de- 
solation ! ! !" 


You  praise  our  sires,  but,  though  they  wrote  with  force, 
Their  rhymes  were  vicious,  and  their  diction  coarse  ; 
We  want  their  strength  t  agreed ;  but  we  atone 
For  that,  and  more,  by  sweetness  ALL  OUR  owy. 
For  instance — "*  Hasten  to  the  lawny  vale, 
Where  yellow  morning  breathes  her  saffron  gale, 
And  bathes  the  landscape — " 

P.  Pshaw ;  I  have  it  here. 
"  A  voice  seraphic  grasps  my  listening  ear : 
Wondering  I  gaze ;  when  lo !  methought  afar, 
More  bright  than  dauntless  day's  imperial  star, 
A  godlike  form  advances." 

F.  You  suppose 
These  lines,  perhaps,  too  turgid ;  what  of  those  ? 

"  THE  MIGHTY  MOTHER " 

P.  Now  'tis  plain  you  sneer, 
For  Weston'sf  self  could  find  no  semblance  here : 

*  Hasten,  &c. — This  and  the  following  quotation 
are  taken  from  the  "  Laurel  of  Liberty,"  a  work  on 
which  the  great  author  most  justly  rests  his  claim  to 
immortality.  See  p.  18. 

•f  Weston. — This  indefatigable  gentleman  has  been 
long  employed  in  attacking  the  moral  character  of 
Pope  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  all  'the  viru- 
lence of  Gildon,  all  the  impudence  of  Smedley,  and 
all  the  ignorance  of  Curl  and  his  associates. 

What  the  views  of  the  bland  Sylvanus  may  be,  in 
standing  cap  in  hand,  and  complacently  holding  open 
the  door  of  the  temple,  for  nearly  two  years,  to  this 
"  execrable:}:"  Erostratus,  I  know  not.  He  cannot 

J  Such  is  the  epithet  applied  to  Pope  by  the  "  vir- 
tuous indignation"  of  this  "  amiable"  traducer  of 
worth  and  genius  1 

c2 
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Weston  !  who  slunk  from  truth's  imperious  light, 
Swells,  like  a  filthy  toad,  with  secret  spite, 

surely  be  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  an  obscure 
scribbler  like  this  has  any  charges  to  bring  against  our 
great  poet,  which  escaped  the  vigilant  malevolence  of 
the  Westons  of  the  Dunciad.  Or  if  ever,  from  the 
"  natural  goodness  of  his  heart,"  he  cherished  so 
laudable  a  supposition,  he  ought  (whatever  it  may 
cost  him)  to  forego  it ;  when,  after  twenty  months' 
preparation,  nothing  is  produced  but  an  exploded  ac- 
cusation taken  from  the  most  common  edition  of  the 
Dunciad ! 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  this  nightman  of 
literature  designs  to  reprint  as  much  as  can  be  col- 
lected  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad. — If  it  be  so,  the 
dirty  work  of  traducing  Pope  may  be  previously  ne- 
cessary ;  and  prejudice  itself  must  own,  that  he  has 
shown  uncommon  penetration  in  the  selection  of  the 
blind  and  outrageous  mercenary  now  so  laboriously 
employed  in  it. 

Whatever  be  the  design,  the  proceedings  are  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  a  work  which 
may  not  unaptly  be  styled  the  charnel-house  of  repu- 
tation, and  which,  from  the  days  of  Lauder  to  the 
present,  has  delighted  to  asperse  every  thing  venerable 
amongst  us — which  accused  Swift  of  lust,  and  Addi- 
son  of  drunkenness  !  which  insulted  the  ashes  of  Toup 
while  they  were  yet  warm,  and  gibbeted  poor  Hender- 
son alive:  which  affected  to  idolize  the  great  and 
good  Howard,  while  idolatry  was  painful  to  him : 
and  the  moment  he  fell,  gloriously  fell,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  most  sublime  virtue,  attempted  to  stigma- 
tise him  as  a  brute  and  a  monster ! 
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And,  envying  the  fame  he  cannot  hope, 

Spits  his  black  venom  at  the  dust  of  Pope. 

— Reptile  accursed  ! — O  memorable  long, 

If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song, 

O  injured  bardJ^^C£e^tj.he_grateful  strain, 

WhjchJ^jtheJmmblest  of  theluneful  train, 

With  glowing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand,  repay 

For  many  a  pensive,  many  a  sprightly  lay  ! 

So  may  thy  varied  verse,  from  age  to  age, 

Inform  the  simple,  and  delight  the  sage ; 

"While  canker'd  Weston,  and  his  loathsome  rhymes, 

Stink  in  the  nose  of  all  succeeding  times  ! 

Enough.     But  where  (for -these,  you  seem  to  say, 
Are  samples  of  the  high,  heroic  lay) 
Where  are  the  soft,  the  tender  strains,  which  call 
For  the  moist  eye,  bow'd  head,  and  lengthen'd  drawl  ? 
Lo  !  here — "  *  Canst  thou,  Matilda,  urge  my  fate, 
And  bid  me  mourn  thee  ? — yes,  and  mourn  too  late  .' 

*  Canst  thou,  Matilda,  &c.  vide  Album,  voL  ii. 
— Matilda  !  "  nay  then,  I'll  never  trust  a  madman 
again."  It  was  but  a  few  minutes  since,  that  Mr. 
Merry  died  for  the  love  of  Laura  Maria ;  and  now 
is  he  about  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  love  of  Anna 
Matilda  ? 

What  the  ladies  may  say  to  such  a  swain,  I  know 
not ;  but  certainly  he  is  too  prone  to  run  wild,  die, 
&c.  &c.  Such  indeed  is  the  combustible  nature  of 
this  gentleman,  that  he  takes  fire  at  every  female 
signature  in  the  papers ;  and  I  remember,  that  when 
Olaudo  Equiano,  who,  for  a  black,  is  not  ill-featured, 
tried  his  hand  at  a  soft  sonnet,  and  by  mistake  sub- 
scribed it  Olauda,  Mr.  Merry  fell  so  desperately  in 
love  with  him,  and  "  yelled  out  such  syllables  of  do- 
lour"  in  consequence  of  it,  that  the  pitiful-hearted 
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O  rash,  severe  decree  !  my  maddening  brain 
Cannot  the  ponderous  agony  sustain  ; 
But  forth  I  rush,  from  vale  to  mountain  run, 
And  with  my  mind's  thick  gloom  obscure  the  sun." 
Heavens !  if  our  ancient  vigour  were  not  fled, 
Could  VERSE  like  this  be  written  ?  or  be  read  ? 
VERSE  !  THAT'S  the  mellow  fruit  of  toil  intense, 
Inspired  by  genius,  and  inform'd  by  sense ; 
THIS,  the  abortive  progeny  of  Pride, 
And  Dulness,  gentle  pair,  for  aye  allied ; 
Begotten  without  thought,  bom  without  pains, 
The  ropy  drivel  of  rheumatic  brains. 

F.  So  let  it  be :  and  yet,  methinks,  my  friend, 
Silence  were  wise,  where  satire  will  not  mend. 
Why  wound  the  feelings  of  our  noble  youth, 
And  grate  their  tender  ears  with  odious  truth  ? 
They  cherish  Arno*  and  his  flux  of  song, 
And  hate  the  man  who  tells  'em  they  are  wrong. 

negro  was  frightened  at  the  mischief  he  had  done, 
and  transmitted  in  all  haste  the  following  correction 
to  the  editor — For  OlaudA,  please  to  read  OlaudO, 
the  black  "  MAN." 

*  Of  the  talents  of  this  spes  alters  Romce,  this 
second  hope  of  the  age,  the  following  stanzas  will 
afford  a  sufficient  specimen.  They  are  taken  from  a 
ballad  which  Mr.  Bell,  an  admirable  judge  of  these 
matters,  calls  a  "  very  mellifluous  one ;  easy,  artless, 
and  unaffected." 

"  Gently  o'er  the  rising  billows 

Softly  steals  the  bird  of  night, 
Rustling  thro'  the  bending  willows: 

Fluttering  pinions  mark  her  flight. 
'c  Whither  now  in  silence  bending, 
Ruthless  winds  deny  ihee  rest : 
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Your  fate  already  I  foresee.     My  Lord, 

With  cold  respect,  will  freeze  you  from  his  board  ; 

Chilling  night-dews  fast  descending 

Glisten  on  thy  downy  breast. 
"  Seeking  some  kind  hand  to  guide  thee, 

Wistful  turns  thy  fearful  eye ; 
Trembling  as  the  willows  hide  thee, 

Sheltered  from  the'  inclement  sky." 
The  story  of  this  poor  owl,  who  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  at  sea  and  on  land,  silent  and  noisy, 
sheltered  and  exposed,  is  continued  through  a  few  more 
of  these  "  mellifluous"  stanzas,  which  the  reader,  I 
doubt  not,  will  readily  forgive  me  for  omitting ;  more 
especially  if  he  reads  the  ORACLE,  a  paper  honoured 
— as  the  grateful  editor  very  properly  has  it — by  the 
effusions  of  this  "  artless"  gentleman  above  all  others. 
N.B.  On  looking  again,  I  find  the  OWL  to  be  a 
nightingale ! — N'importe. 

It  was  said  of  Theophilus  Gibber  (I  think  by  Gold- 
smith),  that  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew  never  the  better. 
Much  the  same  (mutatis  mutandis)  may  be  said  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Baviad.  After  an  interval  of 
two  years,  I  find  the  "  mellifluous"  ARNO  celebrating 
Mrs.  Robinson's  novel  in  strains  like  these. 

«  For  the  ORACLE. 
SONNET  to   MRS.   ROBINSON, 

Upon  reading  her  VANCENZA. 
"  What  never-ceasing  Music !     From  the  throne 

Where  sweetest  Sensibility  enshrined 
Pours  out  her  tender  triumphs,  all  alone, 

To  every  murmuring  breeze  of  passing  wind ! 
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And  his  Grace  cry,  "  Hence  with  that  sapient  sneer  ! 
Hence !  we  desire  no  currish  critic  here." 

P.  Enough.     Thank  heaven  !  my  error  now  I  see, 
And  all  shall  be  divine  henceforth,  for  me : 
Yes,  Andrews'  doggrel,  Greathead's  idiot  line, 
And  Morton's  catch-word,  all,  forsooth,  divine ! 

F.  'Tis  well.  Here  let  the'  indignant  stricture  cease, 
And  LEEDS  at  length  enjoy  his  fool  in  peace. 

P.  Come  then,  around  their  works  a  circle  draw, 
And  near  it  plant  the  dragons  of  the  law, 
With  labels  writ,  "  Critics,  far  hence  remove, 
Nor  dare  to  censure  what  the  great  approve." 
I  go.     Yet  Hall  could  lash  with  noble  rage 
The  purblind  patron  of  a  former  age ; 
And  laugh  to  scorn  the'  eternal  sonnetteer, 
Who  made  goose-pinions  and  white  rags  so  dear. 
Yet  Oldham,  in  his  rude,  unpolish'd  strain, 
Could  hiss  the  clamorous,  and  deride  the  vain, 

"  O,  bless'd  with  all  the  lovely  lapse  of  Song, 
That  bathes  with  purest  balm  the  soften'd  breast, 

I  see  thee  urge  thy  Fancy's  course  along 

The  solemn  glooms  of  Gothic  piles  unblessed, 

"  Vancenza  rises — o'er  her  time-touch'd  spires 
Guilt  unreveafd  hovers  with  killing  dew. 

Frustrates  the  fondness  of  the  Virgin's  fires, 
And  bares  the  murderous  Casket  to  her  view. 

"  The  thrilling  pulse  creeps  back  upon  each  Heart, 
And  horror  lords  it  by  thy  fascinating  Art." — Arno. 

Et  vitula  TU  dignus,  et  HJEC  I  The  novel  is  worthy 
of  the  poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  novel 
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Who  bawl'd  their  rhymes  incessant  thro'  the  town, 
Or  bribed  the  hawkers  for  a  day's  renown. 
Whate'er  the  theme,  with  honest  warmth  they  wrote, 
Nor  cared  what  Mutius  of  their  freedom  thought : 
Yet  prose  was  venial  in  that  happy  time, 
And  life  had  other  business  than  to  rhyme. 
And  may  not  I — now  this  pernicious  pest, 
THiTrnetromania,  creeps  thro'  every  breast ; 
Now  fools  and  children  void  their  brains  by  loads, 
And  itching  grandams  spawl  lascivious  odes ; 
Now  lords  and  dukes,  cursed  with  a  sickly  taste, 
While  Burns'  pure  healthful  nurture  runs  to  waste, 
Lick  up  the  spittle  of  the  bed-rid  muse, 
And  riot  on  the  sweepings  of  the  stews ;   • 
Saj,  may  not  I  expose — 

F.  No — 'tis  unsafe : 
Prudence,  my  friend. 

P.  What !  not  deride  ?  not  laugh  ? 
Well !  thought  at  least  is  free — 

F.  O  yet  forbear. 

P.  Nay,  then,  I  '11  dig  a  pit,  and  bury  there 
The  dreadful  truth  which  so  alarms  thy  fears : 
THE  TOWN,  THE  TOWN,  GOOD  PIT,  HAS  ASSES' 

EARS! 

Thou  think'st,  perhaps,  this  wayward  fancy  strange  ; 
So  think  thou  still :  yet  would  not  I  exchange 
The  secret  humour  of  this  simple  hit 
For  all  the  Albums  that  were  ever  writ 
Of  this,  no  more. — O  THOU  (if  yet  there  be 
One  bosom  from  this  vile  infection  free), 
THOU  who  canst  thrill  with  joy,  or  glow  with  ire, 
As  the  great  masters  of  the  song  inspire, 
Canst  bend  enraptured  o'er  the  magic  page, 
Where  desperate  ladies  desperate  lords  engage, 
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Gnomes,  Sylphs,  and  Gods  the  fierce  contention  share, 
And  heaven  and  earth  hang  trembling  on  a  hah1 : 
Canst  quake  with  horror,  while  Emilia's  charms 
Against  a  brother  point  a  brother's  arms ; 
And  trace  the  fortune  of  the  varying  fray, 
While  hour  on  hour  flits  unperceived  away— 

'Approach :  'twixt  hope  and  fear  I  wait     O  deign 
To  cast  a  glance  on  this  incondite  strain  : 
Here^  if  thoujind  one  thought  but  well  express'd, 

_One  sentence  higher  finish'd  than  the  rest. 
Such  as  may  win  thee  to  proceed  Awhile, 
And  smooth  thy  forehead  with  a  gracious  smile, 
I  ask  no  more.     But  far  from  me  the  throng 
Who  fancy  fire  in  Laura's  vapid  song, 
Who  Anna's  bedlam-rant  for  sense  can  take, 
And  over  *  Edwin's  mewlings  keep  awake  ; 

*  Ed-win's  Mewlings,  &c.— We  come  now  to  a 
character  of  high  respect,  the  profound  Mr.  T.  Vaughan, 
who,  under  the  alluring  signature  of  Edwin,  favours 
us  from  time  to  time  with  a  melancholy  poem  on  the 
death  of  a  bug,  the  flight  of  an  earwig,  the  miscarriage 
of  a  cockchafFer,  or  some  other  event  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

His  last  work  was  an  E-rira^av,  (blessings  on  his 
learning ! )  which,  I  take  for  granted,  means  an  Epi- 
taph, on  a  mouse  that  broke  her  heart :  and,  as  it  was 
a  matter  of  great  consequence,  he  very  properly  made 
the  introduction  as  long  as  the  poem  itself.  Hear  how 
gravely  he  prologiseth. 

'•  On  a  tame  mouse,  which  belonged  to  a  lady  who 
saved  its  life,  constantly  fed  it,  and  even  wept  (poor 
lady!)  at  its  approaching  death.  The  mouse's 
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Yes,  far  from  me,  whate'er  their  birth  or  place, 
These  long-ear'd  judges  of  the  Phrygian  race ; 

tyes  actually  dropped  out  of  its  head  (poor  mouse! ) 

THE  DAY  BEFORE   IT  DIED." 

E<xiTa<piov. 
"  This  feeling  mouse,  whose  heart  was  warm'd 

By  Pity's  purest  ray. 
Because  her  mistress  dropt  a  tear, 

Wept  both  her  eyes  away. 
"  By  sympathy  deprived  of  light, 

She  one  day's  darkness  tried ; 
The  grateful  tear  no  more  could  flow, 

So  liked  it  not,  and  died. 
"  May  we,  when  others  weep  for  us, 

The  debt  with  interest  pay — 
And,  when  the  generous  fonts  are  dry, 

Revert  to  native  clay." — Edwin. 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan  has  asserted  that  he  is  not  the 
author  of  this  matchless  Evi-raQiav  with  such  spirit, 
and  retorted  upon  one  Baviad  (whom  the  learned 
gentleman  takes  to  be  a  man)  with  such  strength  of 
argument  and  elegance  of  diction,  that  it  would  wrong 
both  him  and  the  reader  to  give  it  in  any  words  but 
his  own. 

"  Well  said,  Baviad  the  correct ! — And  so  the 
PROFOUND  Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  as  you  politely  style 
him,  writes  under  the  alluring  signature  of  Edwin, 
does  he  ?  and  therefore  a  very  proper  subject  for  your 
satiric  malignity !  — But  suppose  for  a  moment,  as  the 
truth  and  the  fact  is,  that  this  gentleman  never  did 
use  that  signature  upon  any  occasion,  in  whatever  he 
may  have  written  :  Do  not  you,  the  identical  Baviad, 
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Their  censure  and  their  praise  alike  I  scorn, 
And  hate  the  laurel  by  their  followers  worn ! 

in  that  case,  for  your  unprovoked  abuse  of  him,  im- 
mediately fall  under  your  own  character  of  that  Night- 
man of  Literature  you  so  liberally  assign  Weston  ? 
And  like  him,  too,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  what  you 
say  or  write,  do  you  not 

'  Swell  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secret  spite  ?' 
"  The  ayes  have  it.     And  should  you  not  be  as 
well  versed  in  your  favourite  Author's  Fourth  Satire, 
as  you  are  in  the  First,  with  your  leave,  I  will  quote 
from  it  two  emphatic  lines  : 

'  Into  themselves  how  few,  how  few  descend, 
And  act,  at  home,  the  free  impartial  friend  ! 
None  see  their  own,  but  all  with  ready  eye 
The  pendant  wallet  on  a  neighbour  spy ; 
And.  like  a  Baviad  will  recount  his  shame, 
Tacking  his  very  errors  to  his  name.' 

"  Oracle,  12th  Jan." 

And  to  -whose  riame  should  they  be  tacked,  but 
the  author's  ?  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  imagine 
the  absurdity  to  proceed  from  Persius,  or  his  ingenious 
translator.  "  The  truth  and  the  fact  is,"  that  our 
learned  brother,  having  a  small  change  to  make  in 
the  two' last  lines,  blundered  them  with  his  usual 
acuteness  into  nonsense.  He  is  not  much  more  happy 
when  he  accuses  me  of  calling  WUSTOX  u  the  Night- 
man of  Literature:" — But  when  a  gentleman  does 
not  know  what  he  writes,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  expect 
him  to  know  what  he  reads.  After  all,  Edwin  or  not, 
our  egregious  friend  is  still  the  PROFOUND  Mr.  T. 
Vaughan. 
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Let  such  (a  task  congenial  to  their  powers) 
At  sales  and  auctions  waste  the  morning  hours, 
While  the  dull  noon  away  in  Rumford's  fane, 
And  snore  the  evening  out  at  Drury-lane, 

THE  MjEVIAD. 

Qui  BAVIUM  non  odit,  amet  tuacarmina,  M^EVI. 
Introduction. 

In  the  INTRODUCTION  to  the  preceding  pages,  a 
brief  account  is  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that 
spurious  species  of  poetry  which  lately  infested  this 
metropolis,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  BAVIAD. 

I  was  not  ignorant  of  what  I  exposed  myself  to  by 
the  publication  of  that  work.  If  abuse  could  have 
affected  me,  I  should  not  probably  have  made  a  set  of 
people  my  enemies,  habituated  to  ill  language,  and 
possessed  of  such  convenient  vehicles*  for  its  dissemi- 
nation. But  I  never  regarded  it  from  such  hands, 
and,  indeed,  deprecated  nothing  but  their  praise.  I  re-  I 
spect,  in  common  with  every  man  of  sense,  the  censure  1 

*  Most  of  these  fashionable  writers  were  connected 
with  the  public  prints.  Delia  Crusca  was  a  worthy 
coadjutor  of  the  mad  and  malignant  idiot  who  con- 
ducted the  World.  Arno  and  Lorenzo  were  either 
proprietors  or  editors  of  another  paper.  Edwin  and 
Anna  Matilda  were  favoured  contributors  to  several ; 
and  Laura  Maria,  from  the  sums  squandered  on  puffs, 
could  command  a  corner  in  all.  This  wretched  wo- 
man, indeed,  in  the  wane  of  her  beauty,  fell  into 
merited  poverty,  exchanged  poetry  for  politics,  and 
wrote  abusive  trash  against  the  government,  at  the  rate 
of  two  guineas  a  week,  for  the  Morning  Post. 
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of  the  wise  and  good  ;  but  the  angry  ebullitions  of  folly 
unmasked,  and  vanity  mortified,  pass  by  me  "  like 
the  idle  wind,"  or,  if  noticed,  serve  merely  to  grace 
succeeding  editions  of  the  Baviad. 

I  confess,  however,  that  the  work  was  received 
more  favourably  than  I  expected.  Bell,  indeed,  and 
a  few  others,  whose  craft  was  touched,  vented  their 
indignation  in  prose  and  verse;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  clamour  against  me  was  not  loud,  and  was  lost  by 
insensible  degrees  in  the  applauses  of  such  as  I  was 
truly  ambitious  to  please. 

Thus  supported,  the  good  effects  of  the  satire  fglo- 
riose  loquor)  were  not  long  in  manifesting  themselves. 
Delia  Crusca  appeared  no  more  in  the  Oracle,  and,  if 
any  of  his  followers  ventured  to  treat  the  town  with 
a  soft  sonnet,  it  was  not,  as  before,  introduced  by  a 
pompous  preface.  Pope  and  Milton  resumed  their 
superiority ;  and  Este  and  his  coadjutors  silently  ac- 
quiesced in  the  growing  opinion  of  their  incompetency, 
and  showed  some  sense  of  shame. 

With  this  I  was  satisfied.  I  had  taken  up  my  pen 
for  no  other  end ;  and  was  quietly  retiring,  with  the 
idea  that  I  had  "  done  the  state  some  service,"  and 
purposing  to  abandon  for  ever  the  csestus,  which  a 
respectable  critic  fancies  I  wielded  "  with  too  much 
severity,"  when  I  was  once  more  called  into  the  lists  * 
by  the  reappearance  of  some  of  the  scattered  enemy. 

*  I  hope  no  one  will  do  me  the  injustice  to  suppose 
that  I  imagine  myself  another  Hercules  contending 
with  Hydras,  &c.  Far  from  it.  My  enemies  cannot 
well  have  an  humbler  opinion  of  me  than  I  have  of 
myself;  and  yet,  "  if  I  am  not  ashamed  of  them,  I 
ain  a  soused  gurnet."  Mere  pecora  inertia !  The 
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It  was  not  enough  that  the  stream  of  folly  flowed 
more  sparingly  in  the  Oracle  than  before ;  I  was  de- 
term  ined 

To  have  the  current  in  that  place  damm'd  up  ; 
and  accordingly  began  the  present  poem — for  which, 
indeed,  I  had  by  this  time  other  reasons.  I  had  been 
told  that  there  were  still  a  few  admirers  of  the  Cruscan 
school,  who  thought  the  contempt  expressed  for  it  was 
not  sufficiently  justified  by  the  few  passages  produced 
in  the  Baviad.  I  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  ex- 
hibit  the  tribe  of  Bell  once  more ;  and,  as  they  passed 
in  review  before  me,  to  make  such  additional  extracts  * 
from  their  works,  as  should  put  their  demerits  beyond 
the  power  of  future  question. 

I  remembered  that  this  great  critic,  in  his  excellent 
remarks  on  the  Baviad,  had  charged  the  author  with 
"  bespattering  nearly  all  the  poetical  eminence  of  the 
day."  Anxious,  therefore,  to  do  impartial  justice,  I 
ran  for  the  ALBUM,  to  discover  who  had  been  spared. 

contest  is  without  danger,  and  the  victory  without 
glory.  At  the  same  time,  I  declare  against  any  undue 
advantage  being  taken  of  these  concessions.  Though 
I  knew  the  impotence  of  these  literary  Askaparts,  the 
town  did  not ;  and  many  a  man,  who  now  affects  to 
pity  me  for  wasting  my  strength  upon  unresisting 
imbecility,  would,  not  long  since,  have  heard  their 
poems  with  applause,  and  their  praises  with  delight. 

*  It  will  now  be  said  that  I  have  done  it  usque  ad 
nauseam,  I  confess  it ;  and  for  the  reason  given  above. 
And  yet  I  can  honestly  assure  the  reader,  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  trash  here  quoted,  passed  with  the 
authors  for  superlative  beauties,  every  second  word 
being  printed  either  in  italics  or  capitals. 
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Here  I  read,  "  In  this  collection  are  names  whom 
Genius  will  ever  look  upon  as  its  lest  supporters! 
Sheridan" — what  is '  SAUL  also  among  the  Prophets !' 
— "  Sheridan,  Merry,  Parsons,  Cowley,  Andrews, 
Jemingham,  Greathead,  Topham,  Robinson,"  &c. 

Thus  furnished  with  "  ALL  the  poetical  eminence 
of  the  day,"  I  proceeded,  as  Mr.  Bell  says,  to  be- 
spatter  it;  taking,  for  the  vehicle  of  my  design,  a 
Satire  of  Horace — to  which  I  was  led  by  its  supplying 
me  (amidst  many  happy  allusions)  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  briefly  noticing  the  wretched  state  of  dra- 
matic poetry  among  us  *. 

*  I  know  not  if  the  stage  has  been  so  low,  since  the 
days  of  Gammer  Gurton,  as  at  this  hour.  It  seems 
as  if  all  the  blockheads  in  the  kingdom  had  started 
up,  and  exclaimed,  with  one  voice,  Come  !  let  us  write 
for  the  theatres.  In  this  there  is  nothing,  perhaps, 
altogether  new ;  the  striking  and  peculiar  novelty  of 
the  times  seems  to  be,  that  ALL  t  they  write  is  received. 
Of  the  three  parties  concerned  in  this  business,  the 
writers  and  the  managers  seem  the  least  culpable.  If 
the  town  will  feed  on  husks,  extraordinary  pains  need 
not  be  taken  to  find  them  any  thing  more  palatable. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  people  ?  The  lower 
orders  are  so  brutified  by  the  lamentable  follies  of 
O'Keefe,  and  Cobbe,  and  Pilon,  and  I  know  not  who 
— Sardi  venales,  each  worse  than  the  other — that  they 

f  I  recollect  but  two  exceptions.  Merry's  idiotical 
opera  and  Mrs.  Robinson's  more  idiotical  farce.  To 
have  failed  where  Miles  Andrews  succeeded,  argues  a 
degree  of  stupidity  scarcely  credible.  Surely  "  igno- 
rance itself  is  a  planet"  over  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  Baviad ! 
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When  the  MMVIAV,  so  I  call  the  present  poem, 
was  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion,  I  laid  it  aside. 
The  times  seemed  unfavourable  to  such  productions. 
Events  of  real  importance  were  momentarily  claiming 

have  lost  all  relish  for  simplicity  and  genuine  hu- 
mour; nay,  ignorance  itself,  unless  it  be  gross  and 
glaring,  cannot  hope  for  "  their  most  sweet  voices." 
And  the  higher  ranks  are  so  mawkishly  mild,  that 
they  take  with  a  placid  simper  whatever  comes  before 
them  ;  or,  if  they  now  and  then  experience  a  slight  fit 
of  disgust,  have  not  resolution  enough  to  express  it,  but 
sit  yawning  and  gaping  in  each  other's  faces  for  a  little 
encouragement  in  their  culpable  forbearance. 

When  this  was  written,  I  thought  the  town  had 
"  sounded,"  as  Shakspeare  says,  "  the  very  base 
string  of  humility;"  but  it  has  since  appeared,  that 
the  lowest  point  of  degradation  had  not  then  been 
reached.  The  force  of  English  folly,  indeed,  could 
go  no  farther,  and  so  far  I  was  right ;  but  the  auxiliary 
supplies  of  Germany  were  at  hand,  and  the  taste, 
vitiated  by  the  lively  nonsense  of  O'Keefe  and  Co., 
was  destined  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by  successive  im- 
portations of  the  heavy,  lumbering,  monotonous  stu- 
pidity of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller. 

The  object  of  these  writers  has  been  detailed  with 
such  force  and  precision  in  the  introduction  to  "  THE 
ROVERS,"  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said  on  that 
head — indeed  the  simple  perusal  of  "  The  Rovers" 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  critique  on  the 
merits  of  the  German  drama  in  general ;  since  there  is 
not  a  folly,  however  gross,  an  absurdity,  however 
monstrous,  to  be  found  in  that  charming  jeu  d'esprit, 
that  I  would  not  undertake  to  parallel  from  one  or 
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the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the  still  voice  of  the 
Muses  was  not  likely  to  be  listened  to  amidst  the  din 
of  arms.  After  an  interval  of  two  years,  however, 
circumstances,  which  it  is  not  material  to  mention, 
have  induced  me  to  finish,  and  trust  it,  without  more 
preface,  to  the  candour  to  which  I  am  already  so 
highly  indebted  for  the  kind  reception  of  the  Baviad. 

other  of  the  most  admired  works  of  the  German  Shak- 
speares*.  Why  it  has  not  been  produced  on  the 
stage  is  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment,  since  it  unites 
the  beauties  of"  The  Stranger"  and  "  Pizarro ;"  and, 
though  perfectly  German  in  its  sentiments,  is  English 
in  its  language — intelligible  English ;  which  is  in- 
finitely  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  translation  from 
Kotzebue,  so  maliciously  attributed  to  Mr.  Sheridan. 
In  a  word,  if  you  take  from  the  German  dramas 
their  horrid  blasphemies,  their  wanton  invocations  of 
the  sacred  name,  and  their  minute  and  ridiculous 
stage-directions,  which  seem  calculated  to  turn  the 
whole  into  a  pantomime,  nothing  will  remain  but  a 
caput  mortuum,  a  vapid  and  gloomy  mass  of  matter 
unenlightened  by  a  single  ray  of  genius  or  nature.  If 
you  leave  them  their  blasphemies,  S[c.  you  have  then 
a  nameless  something,  insipid  though  immoral,  tedious 
though  impious,  and  stupid  though  extravagant ! — so 
much  so,  that,  as  a  judicious  writer  well  observes,  "  it 
becomes  a  doubt  which  are  the  greatest  objects  of 
contempt  and  scorn,  those  who  conceived  and  wrote 
them,  or  those  who  have  the  effrontery  to  praise  them." 
Yet  "  these  be  thy  Gods,  O  Israel !"  and  to  these  are 
sacrificed  our  taste,  our  sense,  and  our  national  honour. 


*  So  Kotzebue  and  Schiller  are  styled  by  the  Cri- 
tical Reviewers. 
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Yes,  I  DID  say  that  Crusca's  *  "  true  sublime" 
Lack'd  taste,  and  sense,  and  every  thing  but  rhyme; 
That  Arno's  "  easy  strains"  were  coarse  and  rough, 
And  Edwin's  "  matchless  numbers"  woful  stuff. 
And  who — forgive,  O  gentle  Bell !  the  word, 
For  it  must  out — who,  prithee,  so  absurd, 
So  mulishly  absurd,  as  not  to  join 
In  this  with  me,  save  always  THEE  and  THINE  ? 
Yet  still,  the  SOUL  of  candour !  I  allow'd 
Their  jingling  elegies  amused  the  crowd  ; 
That  lords  hung  blubbering  o'er  each  woeful  line, 
That  lady-critics  wept,  and  cried,  "  divine  !" 
That  love-lorn  priests  reclined  the  pensive  head, 
And  sentimental  ensigns,  as  they  read, 
Wiped  the  sad  drops  of  pity  from  their  eye, 
And  burst  between  a  hiccup  and  a  sigh. 

*  Crusca's  "  true  sublime."  The  words  between 
inverted  commas,  in  this  and  the  following  verses,  are 
Mr.  Bell's.  They  contain,  as  the  reader  sees,  a 
short  character  of  the  works  to  which  they  are  re- 
spectively affixed.  Though  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  this  gentleman  in  the  present  instances, 
yet  I  observe  such  acuteness  of  perception  in  his  general 
criticism,  that  I  should  have  styled  him  the  "  pro- 
found" instead  of  the  "  gentle"  Bell,  if  I  had  not 
previously  applied  the  epithet  to  a  still  greater  man 
(absit  invidia  dicto),  to — Mr.  T.  Vaughan. 

I  trust  that  this  incidental  preference  will  create  no 
jealousy — for  though,  as  Virgil  properly  remarks,  "  an 
oaken  staff  EACH  merits,"  yet  I  need  not  inform  a 
gentleman  who,  like  Mr.  Bell,  reads  Shakspeare  every 
day  after  dinner,  that  "  if  two  men  ride  upon  a  horse, 
one  of  them  must  ride  behind." 

B 
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Yet,  not  content,  like  horse-leeches  they  come, 
And  split  my  head  with  one  eternal  hum 
For  "  more !  more !  more !"  Away  !  for  should  I  grant 
The  full,  the  unreserved  applause  ye  want, 
St.  John*  might  then  my  partial  voice  accuse, 
And  claim  my  suffrage  for  his  tragic  muse ; 
And  Greathead-|-,  rising  from  his  short  disgrace, 
Fling  the  forgotten  "  Regent"  in  my  face, 

*  St.  John,  fyc.  Having  already  observed  in  the 
Introduction,  that  the  Mzeviad  was  nearly  finished 
two  years  since,  and  consequently  before  the  death  of 
this  gentleman,  I  have  only  to  add  here,  that  though 
I  should  not  have  introduced  any  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Baviad,  quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis,  atque  Latina, 
yet  I  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  changes 
for  the  sake  of  omitting  such  as  have  passed  ad  plures, 
in  the  interval  between  writing  and  publishing. 

The  reader  will  find,  p.  79,  another  instance  of 
my  small  pretensions  to  prophecy,  and  probably  regret 
it  more  than  the  present. 

•j-  Greathead's  Regent.— Of  this  tragedy,  which 
was  "  recommended  to  the  world"  by  the  Monthly 
Reviewers,  and  others,  as  "  the  work  of  a  SCHOLAR," 
I  want  words  to  express  my  just  contempt.  The  plot 
of  it  is  childish,  the  conduct  absurd,  the  language 
unintelligible,  the  thoughts  false  and  unnatural,  the 
metaphors  incongruous,  the  general  style  grovelling 
and  base ;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  the  whole 
piece  the  most  execrable  abortion  of  stupidity  that 
ever  disgraced  the  stage. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  critics  by  profession,  sensible 
of  the  influence  which  their  opinions  necessarily  have 
on  the  public  taste,  would  divest  themselves  of  their 
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Bid  me  my  censure,  as  I  may,  deplore, 
And,  like  my  brother  critics,  cry  "  Encore  !" 

partialities  when  they  sit  down  to  the  execution  of, 
what  I  hope  they  consider  as,  a  solemn  duty.  We 
should  not  then  find  them,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
prostituting  their  applause  on  works  that  call  for 
universal  reprobation. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Parsons 
has  added  his  all-sufficient  suffrage  to  that  of  the  re- 
viewers, in  favour  of  Mr.  Greathead. 
"  O  bard  !  to  whom  belongs 

Each  purest  fount  of  poesy  ! 

Who  old  llyssus'  hallowed  dews 

In  his  own  Avon  dares  infuse. 

0  favoured  clime  !  O  happy  age  ! 

That  boasts,  to  save  a  sinking  stage, 

A  Greathead  ! ! !" — Gent.  Mag. 
When  I  first  read  these,  and  other  high  sounding 
praises,  scattered  over  reviews,  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  I  know  not  what,  I  was  naturally  led  to  conclude 
that  Mr.  G.  had  succeeded  better  in  his  smaller  pieces 
than  in  his  tragedy,  and  thus  justified  in  some  degree 
the  cry  of  his  "•  learning,"  &c.  &c.  But  no — all  was 
a  blank ! 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  "  Ilyssean  dews  in- 
fused by  Mr.  Greathead  into  his  own  Avon" — mud- 
died, I  suppose,  and  debased  by  the  home-bred 
streamlet  of  one  Shakspeare. 

"  In  fuller  presence  we  descry, 

'Mid  mountain  rocks — a  deity 

Than  eye  of  man  shall  e'er  behold 

In  living  grace  of  sculptured  gold  *.'* 


*  "  These  lines  (Mr.  Parsons  says)  are  not  Great- 
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Alas  !  my  learned  friends,  for  such  ye  are, 
As  Bell  will  say,  or,  if  ye  ask  it,  swear ; 

More  matter  for  a  May  morning ! 

"  ODE  ON  APATHY. 

Accursed  be  dull  lethargic  Apathy, 
'Whether  at  eve  she  listless  ride 
In  sluggish  car  by  tortoise  drawn — 
With  mimic  air  of  senseless  pride, 
She  feebly  throws  on  all  her  withering  sight, 
While  too  observant  of  her  sway 
Unmark'd  her  droning  subjects  lie, 
Alike  to  her  who  murmur  or  obey." 
I  hope  the  reader  understands  i.t 

"  ODE  TO  DUEL. 

Never  didst  thou  appear 

While  Tiber's  sons  gave  law  to  all  the  world ; 

Yet  much  they  loved  to  desolate  and  slaughter, 

Carthage  !  attest  my  words. 

To  glut  their  sanguinary  rage, 

Not  citizens  but  gladiators  fall. 

Slavery  and  vassalage, 

And  savage  broils,  'twixt  nobles  are  no  more. 

Vanish  thou  likewise" 

And  these  are  ODES,  good  heavens  !  "  After  the 
manner  of  Pindar,"  I  take  for  granted. 

Enough  of  Mr.  Greathead.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  I  am  actuated  by  no  personal  dislike ;  for  I  can 
say  with  truth  (what  indeed  I  can,  of  all  the  heroes  of 

head's."  But  they  are  published  with  his  name  in 
the  Album ;  which,  exclusive  of  their  stupidity,  is 
sufficient  authority  for  me.  If  our  doughty  critic 
chooses  to  take  them  to  himself,  I  can  have  no  ob- 
jection ;  for,  after  all,  pugna  est  de  paupere  regno  ! 
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'Tis  not  enough,  though  this  be  somewhat  too, 
And  more,  perhaps  *,  than  Jerningham  can  do, — 

the  Maviad),  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  him.  But  the  daws  have  strutted  too  long :  it  is 
more  than  ,time  to  strip  them  of  their  adventitious 
plumage ;  and  if,  in  doing  it,  I  should  pluck  off  any 
feathers  which  originally  belonged  to  them,  they  have 
only  to  thank  their  own  vanity,,  or.  the  forwardness  of 
their  injudicious  friends. 

*  And  more,  perhaps,  than  Jerningham  can  do. 
No;  Mr.  Jerniugham  has  lately  written  a  tragedy 
and  a  farce ;  both  extremely  well  spoken,  of  by  the 
reviewers,  and  both — gone  to  the  "  pastry-cooks." 

I  once  thought  that  I  understood  something  of  faces, 
but  I  must  read  my  Lavater  again,  I  find.  That  a 
gentleman  with  the  "  physiognomic  d'un  mouton  qui 
reve"  should  suddenly  start  forth  a  new  Tyrtaeus, 
and  pour  a  dreadful  note  through  a  crack'd  war- 
trump,  amazes  me. — Well,  FB.ONTI  NULLA  FIDES 
shall  henceforth  be  my  motto. 

In  the  pride  of  his  heart  Mr.  Jerningham  has  taken 
the  instrument  from  his  mouth,  and  given  me  a  smart 
stroke  on  the  head  with  it :  this  is  fair, 

Caedimus,  inque  vicem  prsebemus  crura  sagittis. 
He  has  also  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  a  gentleman 
who,  most  assuredly,  never  dreamed  of  having  our 
Drawcansir  for  an  antagonist :  this,  though  not  quite 
so  fair,  is  not  altogether  unprecedented ; 

"  An  eagle,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at !" 

There  is  a  trait  of  scholarship  in  Mr.  Jerningham's 
last  poem,  which  should  not  be  overlooked ;  more 
especially  as  it  is  the  only  one.  Having  occasion  to 
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'Tis  not  enough  to  dole  out  Ahs  !  and  Ohs  ! 
Through  Kemble's  thorax,  or  through  Bensley's  nose, 
To  crowd  our  stage  with  scaffolds,  or  to  fright 
Our  wives  with  rapes,  repeated  thrice  a  night ; 

JUDGES Not  such  as,  self-created,  sit 

On  that  TREMENDOUS  BENCH*  which  skirts  the  pit, 
Where  idle  Thespis  nods,  while  Arno  -\-  dreams 
Of  Nereids  "  purling  in  ambrosial  streams;" 

mention  "  Agave  and  her  infant^:,"  he  subjoins  the 
following  explanation  :  "  alluding  to  Agave,  who  in 
a  delirium  slew  her  child.  See  O'vid."  No,  I  '11  take 
Mr.  Jerningham's  word  for  it,  though  I  had  twenty 
Ovids  before  me. 

*  When  this  was  written,  which  was  while  the 
Opera  House  was  used  for  plays,  the  "  learned  jus- 
ticers"  here  enumerated,  together  with  the  others  not 
yet  taken,  were  accustomed  to  flock  nightly  to  this 
BENCH,  from  which  the  unlettered  vulgar  were  always 
always  scornfully  repelled  with  an  ov$u;  apevref. 

I  have  not  heard  whether  the  New  Theatre  be  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  one  ;  I  think  not ;  for  critics  are  no 
more  gregarious  than  spiders.  Like  them,  they  might 
do  great  things  in  concert ;  but,  like  them  too,  they 
usually  end  with  devouring  one  another. 

•f-  Amo — The  dreams  of  this  gentleman,  which 
continue  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  Oracle,  under 
the  name  of  Thespis,  are  not  always  of  Nereids.  He 
dreamed  one  night  that  Mr.  Pope  played  Posthumus 
with  less  spirit  than  usual,  and  it  was  Mr.  Johnston 
singingGrammachree !  Another  night,  that  the  Mourn- 


|  See  his  "  Peace,  Ignominy,  and  Destruction," 
p.  15. 
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Where  Este  in  rapture  cons  fantastic  airs, 
"  Old  Pistol  new-revived"  in  Topham  stares, 
And  Boswell,  aping,  with  preposterous  pride, 
Johnson's  worst  frailties,  rolls  from  side  to  side, 
His  heavy  head  from  hour  to  hour  erects, 
Affects  the  fool,  and  is  what  he  affects  *. — 
JUDGES  of  truth  and  sense,  yet  more  demand 
That  art  to  nature  lend  a  helping  hand  ! 
That  fables  well  devised  be  simply  told,- 
Correct  if  new,  and  probable  if  old. 

When  Mason  leads  Elfrida  forth  to  view, 
Adorn'd  with  virtues  which  she  never  knew, 
I  feel  for  every  tear ;   while,  borne  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  unresisted  song, 
I  stop  not  to  inquire  if  all  be  just; 
But  take  her  goodness,  as  her  grief,  on  trust, 
Till  calm  reflection  checks  me,  and  I  see 
The  heroine  as  she  was,  and  ought  to  be, 
A  bold,  bad  woman,  wading  to  the  throne 
Through  seas  of  blood,  and  crimes  till  then  unknown  : 
Then,  then  I  hate  the  magic  that  deceived, 
And  blush  to  think  how  fon  d]y  I  believed  f. 

ing  Bride  might  have  been  better  cast,  and  lo !  it  was 
the  Comedy  of  Errors  that  was  played. 

This  was  rather  unfortunate  ;  bat  the  reader  must 
have  already  reflected,  from  the  strange  occupations 
of  these  "  self-created  judges"  (here  faithfully  de. 
scribed),  that,  sleeping  or  waking,  they  were  attentive 
to  every  thing  but  what  passed  before  their  eyes. 

*  Pauper  videri  Cotta  vult,  et  est  pauper ! 

•f  Mr.  Parsons'  note  on  this  passage  is — "  Did  you 
BELIEVE  !  Could  you  possibly  be  so  ignorant  ?"— 
Even  so.  But  I  humbly  conceive  that  Mr.  Mason, 
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Not  so,  when  Edgar*,  made,  in  some  strange  plot, 

The  hero  of  a  day  that  knew  him  not, 

Struts  from  the  field  his  enemy  had  won, 

On  stately  stilts,  exulting  and  undone  ! 

Here  I  can  only  pity,  only  smile  ; 

Where  not  one  grace,  one  elegance  of  style, 

Redeems  the  audacious  folly  of  the  rest, 

Truth  sacrificed,  and  history  made  a  jest. 

Let  this,  Ye  Cruscans-f,  if  your  heads  be  made 
"  Of  penetrable  stuff,"  let  this  persuade 

who  seduced  my  unsuspecting  youth,  is  equally  cul- 
pable with  myself.  There  is  also  one  William  Shak- 
speare,  who,  I  am  ready  to  take  my  oath,  is  a  notorious 
offender  in  this  way ;  having  led  not  only  me,  but 
divers  others,  into  the  most  gross  and  ridiculous  errors ; 
making  us  laugh,  cry,  &c.  for  persons  whom  we 
ought  to  have  known  to  be  mere  nonentities. 

But  Mr.  Parsons  has  happily  obtained  an  obdurate 
and  impassable  head :  let  him,  therefore,  "  give  God 
thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it."  He  is  a  wise  and 
a  wary  reader,  and  follows  the  most  judicious  Bottom, 
who  having,  like  himself,  too  much  sagacity  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  a  feigned  character,  was  laudably 
anxious  to  undeceive  the  world.  "  No,"  quoth  he, 
"  let  him  thrust  his  face  through  the  lion's  neck,  and 
say,  if  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity 

of  my  life no,  I  am  no  such  thing :  I  am  a  man, 

as  other  men  are ; — and  then,  indeed,  let  him  name 
his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  that  he  is  SNUG  the 
joiner." 

*  Edgar  Atheling. — See  the  "  Battle  of  Hastings," 
a  tragedy  by  Mr.  Cumberland. 
Ye  Cruscans ! 
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Your  husky  tribes  their  wanderings  to  restrain ; 
Nor  hope  what  taste  and  Mason  fail'd  to  gain. 

Then  let  your  style  be  brief,  your  meaning  clear, 
Nor,  like  Lorenzo*,  tire  the  labouring  ear 
With  a  wild  waste  of  words ;  sound  without  sense, 
And  all  the  florid  glare  of  impotence. 
Still  with  your  characters  your  language  change, 
From  grave  to  gay,  as  nature  dictates,  range  ; 
Now  droop  in  all  the  plaintiveness  of  woe, 
Now  in  glad  numbers  light  and  airy  flow ; 
Now  shake  the  stage  with  guilt's  alarming  tone, 
And  make  the  aching  bosom  all  your  own ; 

Now But  I  sing  in  vain ;  from  first  to  last, 

Your  joy  is  fustian,  and  your  grief  bombast : 
Rhetoric  has  banish'd  reason  ;  kings  and  queens 
Vent  in  hyberboles  their  royal  spleens ; 
Guardsmen  in  metaphors  express  their  hopes, 
And  "  maidens,  in  white  linen,"  howl  in  tropes. 

O  voi,  che  della  Crusca  vi  chiamate, 
Come  quei  che  farina  non  avendo 
Di  quella  a  tutto  pasto  vi  saziate  ! 

*  Lorenzo. "  A  lamentable  tragedy  by  Della 

Crusca,  mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth."  The  house 
laughed  a-good  at  it,  but  Mr.  Harris  cried  sadly. 
Here  is  another  instance,  if  it  were  wanted,  of  the  bad 
effects  of  prostitute  applause.  Could  Mr.  Harris, 
if  his  mind  had  not  been  previously  warped  by  the 
eternal  puffs  of  Bell  and  his  followers,  have  supposed, 
for  a  moment,  that  a  knack  of  stringing  together 
"  hoar  hills,"  and  "  rippling  rills,"  and  "  red  skies 
glare,"  and  "  thin,  thin  air,"  qualified  a  man  for 
writing  tragedy  ? 

D2 
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Reverent  I  greet  the  bards  of  other  days : 
Bless'd  be  your  names,  and  lasting  be  your  praise ! 
From  nature's  varied  face  ye  widely  drew, 
And  following  ages  own'd  the  copies  true. 

0  !  had  our  sots,  who  rhyme  with  headlong  haste, 
And  think  reflection  still  a  foe  to  taste, 

But  brains  your  pregnant  scenes  to  understand, 
And  give  us  truth,  tho'  but  at  second  hand, 
'Twere  something  yet !  But  no ;  they  never  look- 
Shall  souls  of  fire,  they  cry,  a  tutor  brook  ? 
Forbid  it,  inspiration  !  Thus,  your  pain 
Is  void,  and  ye  have  lived,  for  them,  in  vain ; 
In  vain,  for  Crusca  and  his  skipping  school, 
Cobbe,  Reynolds,  Andrews,  and  that  Nobler  Fool ; 
Who  nought  but  Laura's*  tinkling  trash  admire, 
And  the  mad  jangle  of  Matilda's*  lyre. 

*  Laura's  tinkling  trash,  &c. — I  had  amassed  a 
world  of  this  "  tinkling  trash"  for  the  behoof  of  the 
reader;  but  having,  fortunately  for  him,  mislaid  it, 
and  not  being  disposed  to  undertake  again  the 
drudgery  of  wading  through  Mr.  Bell's  collections, 

1  can  only  offer  the  little  which  occurs  to  my  me- 
mory.    Of  this  little,  the  merits  must  be  principally 
shared  among  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Cowley,  and  Mr. 
Merry ; 

"  Et  vos,  O  Lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  Myrte, 
Sic  posits  quoniam  suaves  miscetis  odores." 

"  — O  let  me  fly 

Where  Greenland  darkness  drinks  the  beamy  sky:" 

"  But  oh  !  beware  how  thou  dost  fling 
Thy  hot  pulse  o'er  the  quivering  string !" 
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But  Crusca  still  has  merit,  and  may  claim 
No  humble  station  in  the  ranks  of  fame  ; 

'  Pluck  from  their  dark  and  rocky  bed 

The  yelling  demons  of  the  deep, 
Who,  soaring  o'er  the  comet's  head, 
The  bosom  of  the  welkin  sweep." 
"  And  when  the  jolly  full  moon  laughs, 
In  her  clear  zenith  to  behold 
The  envious  stars  withdraw  their  gleams  of  gold, 
'Tis  to  thy  health  she  stooping  quaffs 
The  sapphire  cup  that  fairy  zephyrs  bring !" 
On  considering  these  and  the  preceding  lines,  I  was 
tempted  to  indulge  a  wish  that  the  Blue  Stocking 
club  would  issue  an  immediate  order  to  Mr.  Bell  to 
examine  the  cells  of  Bedlam.     Certainly,  if  an  accu- 
rate transcript  were  made  from  the  "  darken'd  walls" 
once  or  twice  a  quarter,  an  Album  might  be  presented 
to  the  fashionable  world,  more  poetical,  and  far  more 
rational,  than  any  which  they  have  lately  honoured 
with  their  applause. 

"  Why  does  thy  stream  of  sweetest  song 
Foam  on  the  mountain's  murmuring  side, 
Or  through  the  vocal  covert  glide ! 
"  I  heard  a  tuneful  phantom  in  the  wind, 
I  saw  it  watch  the  rising  moon  afar, 

Wet  with  the  weeping  of  the  twilight  star. 

"  The  pilgrim  who  with  tearful  eye  shall  view 
The  moon's  wan  lustre  in  the  midnight  dew, 

Soothed  by  her  light " 

This  is  an  admirable  reason  for  his  crying ! — but 
what !  Un  sot  trouve  toujours  un  plus  sot  qui  1'ad- 
mire.  Mr.  Bell  is  in  raptures  with  it,  and  very  pro- 
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He  taught  us  first  the  language  to  refine, 
To  crowd  with  beauties  every  sparkling  line, 

perly  recommends  it  to  the  admiration  of  Delia  Crusca, 
as  being  the  production  of  "  a  congenial  soul."  There 
is  also  another  judicious  critic,  one  Dr.  Tasker  (should 
it  not  be  Dr.  Trusler?),  who  has  given  a  decided 
opinion,  it  seems,  in  favour  of  the  writer's  abilities ; 
which  may  console  her  for  the  sneers  of  fifty  such 
envious  scribblers  as  the  author  of  the  Baviad. 
And  first  you  shall  hear  what  Mrs.  Robinson  says 

of  Dr.  Tasker. "  The  learned,  and  ingenious  Dr. 

Tasker,  in  the  third  volume  of  his.  elegant  and  critical 
works,  has  PRONOUNCED  some  of  Mrs.  Robinson's 
poems  superior  to  those  of  Milton  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, particularly  her  Address  to  the  Nightingale.  The 
praises  of  so  competent  and  disinterested  a  judge 
STAMPS  celebrity  that  neither  time  nor  envy  can  ob- 
literate!"— ORACLE,  Dec.  10. 

Next  you  shall  hear  what  Dr.  Tasker  says  of  Mrs. 
Robinson. 

"  In  ancient  Greece  by  two  fair  forms  were  seen 

Wisdom's  stern  goddess  and  Love's  smiling  queen ; 

Pallas  presided  over  arms  and  arts, 

And  Venus  over  gentle  virgins'  hearts  ; 

But  now  both  powers  in  one  fair  form  combine, 

And  in  famed  Robinson  united  shine." 

"•  This  lady,  equally  celebrated  in  the  polite  and 

literary  circles,  has  honoured  Mr." Lo!  the  Dr. 

is  dwindled  into  plain  Mr. "  has  honoured  Mr. 

Tasker's  poetical  and  other  productions  with  high 
and  distinguished  marks  of  her  approbation  !" — Ga- 
zetteer,  Jan.  16. 

Why  this  is  the  very  song  of  Prodicus,  i 
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Old  phrases  with  new  meanings  to  dispense, 
Amuse  the  fancy, — and  confound  the  sense  ! 

%siga.  xvifyi for  the  rest,  I  trust  my  readers  will 

readily  subscribe  to  the  praises  which   these  most 
"  competent  and  disinterested   judges"   have  reci- 
procally lavished  on  each  other. 
But  aliens ! 

" My  hand,  at  night's  fell  noon, 

Plucks  from  the  tresses  of  the  moon 
A  sparkling  crown  of  silvery  hue, 
Besprent  with  studs  of  frozen  dew !" 

"  On  the  dizzy  height  inclined, 

I  listen  to  the  passing  wind, 

That  loves  my  mournful  song  to  seize, 

And  bears  it  to  the  mountain  breeze." 

Here  we  find  that  listening  to  the  wind,  and  singing 
to  it,  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  that — but  I 
can  make  nothing  of  the  rest. 

"  When  in  black  obtrusive  clouds 
The  chilly  moon  her  pale  cheek  shrouds, 
I  mark  the  twinkling  starry  train 
Exulting  glitter  in  her  wane, 
And  proudly  gleam  their  borrow'd  light 
To  gem  the  sombre  dome  of  night." 
What  an  admirable  observer  of  nature  is  this  great 
poetess  !     The  stars  twinkling  in  a  cloudy  night,  and 
gleaming  their  borrowed  lustre,  is  superlatively  good. 
I  had  almost  forgot  to  observe  that  these  and  the  pre- 
ceding lines  are  taken  from  the  Ode  to  the  Nightin- 
gale ;  so  superior,  in  the  reverend  judgment  of  Dr. 
Tasker,  to  one  of  a  Mr.  John  Milton  on  the  same 
subject. 
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O,  void  of  reason  !  Is  it  thus  you  praise 

A  linsey-woolsey  song,  framed  with  such  ease, 

Such  vacancy  of  thought,  that  every  line 

Might  tempt  e'en   Vaughan  to  whisper,  "  this  is 

mine !" 

Vaughan  !  well  remember'd.     He,  good  man,  com- 
plains 
hat  I  affix'd  his  name  to  Edwin's*  strains: 

"•  the  lightning's  rays 

Leap  through  the  night's  scarce  pervious  gloom, 

Attracted  by" (what  ?  for  a  ducat !) 

"  Attracted  by  the  rose's  bloom  !" 

"  Let  but  thy  lyre  impatient  seize 
Departing  twilight's  filmy  breeze, 
That  winds  the  enchanting  chords  among 
In  lingering  labyrinths  of  song. " 

"  See  in  the  clouds  its  mast  the  proud  bark  laves, 

Scorning  the  aid  of  ocean's  humble  waves !" 
From  this  it  appears,  that  Mrs.   Cowley  imagines 
proud  barks  to  float  on  their  masts.     It  is  proper  to 
mention  that  the  vessel  takes  such  extraordinary  state 
on  herself,  because  she  carries  Delia  Crusca ! 

" —  from  a  young  grove's  shade 

Whose  infant  boughs  but  mock  the  expecting  glade ! 
Sweet  sounds  stole  forth,  upborne  upon  the  gale, 
Press'd  through  the  air,  and  broke  upon  the  vale ; 
Then  silent  walk'd  the  breezes  of  the  plain, 
Or  soar'd  aloft,  and  seized  the  hovering  strain. — " 

Delia  Cruxca. 

The  force  of  folly  can  no  farther  go ! 

*  Edwin's  strains — If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Baviad,  he  will  find  a  delicious 


'Tis  just — for  what  three  kindred  souls  have  done 
Is  most  unfairly  charged,  I  ween,  on  one. 
Pardon,  my  learned  friend  !  With  water}'  eyes, 
Thy  growing  fame  to  truth  I  sacrifice ; 

E-rirxQiov  on  a  tame  mouse,  by  this  gentleman.  As  it 
seemed  to  give  universal  satisfaction,  I  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  laying  before  the  public  another  effusion 
of  the  same  exquisite  pen. 

It  will  be  found,  I  flatter  myself,  not  less  beautiful 
than  the  former;  and  fully  prove  that  the  author, 
though  ostensibly  devoted  to  Elegy,  can,  on  a  proper 
occasion,  assume  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  be  "  profound" 
with  ease,  and  instructive  with  elegance. 

ESat//»  !rj«X«y^£/. 

"  On  the  circumstance  of  a  mastiff's  running  furi- 
ously (sad  dog!)  towards  two  young  ladies,  and, 
upon  coming  up  to  them,  becoming  instantly  gentle 
(good  dog .')  and  tractable." 
Tantum  ad  narrandum  argumentum  est  benignitas  ! 

"  When  Orpheus  took  his  lyre  to  hell, 

To  fetch  his  rib  away, 
On  that  same  thing  he  pleased  so  well, 

That  devils  learn'd  to  play. 

"  Besides,  in  books  it  may  be  read, 

That  whilst  he  swept  the  lute 
Grim  Cerberus  hung  his  savage  head, 

And  lay  astoundly  mute. 
"  But  here  we  can  with  justice  say 

That  nature  rivals  art ; 
He  sang  a  mastiff's  rage  away, 

You  look'd  one  through  the  heart." 

Fecit  Edwin. 
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To  many  a  sonnet  call  thy  claims  in  doubt, 

And,  "  at  one  entrance,  shut  thy  glory  out." 

Yet  mewl  thou  still.     Shall  my  lord's  dormouse  die, 

And  low  in  dust  without  a  requiem  lie ! 

No,  me u>l  thou  still :  and  while  thy  d — 's  join 

Their  melancholy  symphonies  to  thine, 

My  righteous  verse  shall  labour  to  restore 

The  well-earn'd  fame  it  robb'd  them  of  before : 

Edwin,  whatever  elegies  of  woe 

Drop  from  the  gentle  mouths  of  Vaughan  and  Co. 

To  this  or  that,  henceforth  no  more  confined, 

Shall,  like  a  surname,  take  in  all  the  kind. 

Right !  cry  the  brethren.     When  the  heaven-born 

muse 

Shames  her  descent,  and,  for  low  earthly  views, 
Hums  o'er  a  beetle's  bier  the  doleful  stave, 
Or  sits  chief  mourner  at  a  May-bug's  grave, 
Satire  should  scourge  her  from  the  vile  employ, 
And  bring  her  back  to  friendship,  love,  and  joy. 
But  spare  Cesario  *,  Carlos  f,  Adelaide  J, 
The  truest  poetess !  the  truest  maid ! 

*  Cesario.  In  the  Baviad  are  a  few  stanzas  of  a 
most  delectable  ode  to  an  owl.  They  were  ascribed 
to  Arno ;  nor  was  I  conscious  of  any  mistake,  till  I 
received  a  polite  note  from  that  gentleman,  assuring 
me  that  he  was  not  only  not  the  author  of  them ;  but 
(horresco  referens)  that  he  thought  them  "  execrable." 
Mr.  Bell,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms  them  to  be  "  ad- 
mirable." 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?" 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  dis- 
covered the  true  author.     They  were  written  by  Ce- 

t  See  note  f,  page  66.     J  See  note  £,  page  6?. 
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Lorenzo*,  Reuben  -f ,  spare:  far  be  the  thought 
Of  interest,  far  from  them.     Unbribed,  unbought, 

sario ;  and  as  I  rather  incline  to  Mr.  Bell,  pace  Arno 
dixerim,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  laying  the  re- 
mainder of  this  "  mellifluous  piece"  before  the  reader : 

"  Slighted  love  the  soul  subduing, 

Silent  sorrow  chills  the  heart, 
Treacherous  fancy  still  pursuing, 

Still  repels  the  poisoned  dart. 
"  Soothing  those  fond  dreams  of  pleasure 

Pictured  in  the  glowing  breast, 
Lavish  of  her  sweetest  treasure, 

Anxious/ear  is  charmed  to  rest. 

*'  Fearless  o'er  the  whiten'd  billows, 

Proudly  rise,  sweet  bird  of  night, 

Safely  through  the  bending  •willows, 

Gently  wing  thy  aery  flight." — Cesario. 
Though  T  flatter  myself  that  I  have  good  sense  and 
taste  enough  to  see  and  admire  the  peculiar  beauties 
of  this  ode,  yet  a  regard  for  truth  obliges  me  to  de- 
clare that  they  are  not  original.  They  are  taken  (with 
improvements,  I  confess)  from  amost  beautiful  "  Song 
by  a  person  of  quality,"  in  Pope's  Miscellanies.  This, 
though  it  detracts  a  little  from  Cesario's  inventive 
powers,  still  leaves  him  the  praise  (no  mean  one)  of 
having  gone  beyond  that  great  poet,  in  what  he  pro- 
bably considered  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ingenuity. 

Venimus  ad  summum  fortunae !  Mr.  Greathead 
equals  Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Robinson  surpasses  Milton, 
and  Cesario  outdoes  Pope  in  that  very  performance, 

*  See  note  *,  page  69.        |  See  note  -f ,  ib. 
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They  pour*  "  from  their  big  breast's  prolific  zone 
A  proud,  poetic  fervour,  only  known 

which  he  vainly  imagined  so  complete  as  to  take  away 
all  desire  of  imitating,  all  possibility  of  excelling  it! 

"  O  favoured  clime!  O  happy  age!" 
•f  Carlos. — I  have  nothing  of  this  gentleman  (a 
most  pertinacious  scribbler  in  the  Oracle,)  but  the 
following  "  Sonnet:"  luckily,  however,  it  is  so  in- 
effably stupid,  that  it  will  more  than  satisfy  any 
readers  but  Mr.  Bell's. 

"  ox  A  LADY'S  PORTRAIT. 

"  Oft  hath  the  poethail'd  the  breath  of  morn, 

That  wakens  nature  with  the  voice  of  spring, 
And  oft,  when  purple  summer  feeds  the  lawn, 

Hath  fancy  touch'd  him  with  her  procreant  wing ; 
Full  frequent  has  he  bless'd  the  golden  beam 

Which  yellow  autumn  glowing  spreads  around, 
And  though  pale  winter  press 'd  a  paly  gleam, 

Fresh  in  his  breast  was  young  description  found." 
I  can  copy  no  more — Job  himself  would  lose  all  pa- 
tience here.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  remainder  of 
this  incomprehensible  trash,  I  will  give  the  reader  a 
string  of  judicious  observations  by  Mr.  T.  Vaughan  : 
"  Bruyere  says,  he  will  allow  that  good  writers  are 
scarce  enough,  but  adds,  and  justly,  that  good  critics 
are  equally  so:  which  reminds  our  correspondent  also 
of  what  the  Abb6  Trublet  writes,  speaking  of  pro- 
fessed critics,  where  he  sai/s,  if  they  were  obliged  to 

examine  authors  impartially there  would  be  fewer 

Writers  in  this  icay.     Was  this  to  be  the  liberal  prac- 


*  See  note*,  page  7!. 
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To  souls  like  theirs;"  As  Anna's  youth  inspires, 
As  Laura's  graces  kindle  fierce  desiresy 

tice  adopted  by  our  modern  critics,  we  should  not  see 
a  Baviad— falling  upon  men  and  things  that  are 
much  above  his  capacity,  and  seemingly  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  are  so." 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  yea,  a  Daniel !  This 
is  in  truth  the  reason;  and  when  Mr.  Vaughan  and 
his  coadjutors  condescend  to  humble  themselves  to 
my  understanding,  I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  their 
eloquent  strictures. 

*  Adelaide. — And  who  is  Adelaide  !  O  serf  stu- 
diorum  !  "  Not  to  know  her,  argues  yourselves  un- 
known." Hear  Mr.  Bell,  the  Longinus  of  news- 
paper-writers. 

ADELAIDE. 

"  He  who  is  here  addressed  by  the  first  lyric  writer 
in  the  kingdom,  must  himself  endeavour  to  repay  a 
debt  so  highly  honourable,  if  it  can  be  done  by  verse ! 
This  lady  shall  have  the  praise  which  ought  to  be 
given  by  the  country,  that  of  first  discovering  and 
drawing  out  the  fine  powers  of  Arno  and  Delia 
Crusca !" 

"  O  thou,  whom  late  I  watch' d,  while  o'er  thee  hung 
The  orb  whose  glories  I  so  oft  have  sung, 
Beheld  thee  while  a  shower  of  beam 
Made  night  a  lovelier  morning  seem,"  &c. 

We  might  here  dismiss  this  "  first  lyric  writer  of 
the  age,"  who,  from  her  flippant  nonsense,  appears  to 
be  Mrs.  Piozzi,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  remarking, 
that,  whatever  be  the  merit  of  (<  drawing  out  the  fine 
powers  of  Arno,"  (which,  it  seems,  this  ungrateful 
country  has  not  yet  rewarded  with  a  statue,)  she  must 
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As  Henriet For  heaven's  sake,  not  so  fast. 

I  too,  my  masters,  ere  my  teeth  were  cast, 

be  content  to  share  it  with  Julia.  Hear  her  Invoca- 
tion— but  first  hear  Mr.  Bell.  "  A  most  elegant 
compliment,  which  for  generous  esteem  has  been 
seldom  equalled,  any  more  than  the  muse  which  in- 
spired it." 

"  JULIA  TO  ARNO. 

"  A  rno !  where  steals  thy  dulcet  lay, 
Soft  as  the  evening's  minstrel  note, 
Say,  does  it  deck  the  rising  day, 

Or  on  the  noontide  breezes  float !" 
Mrs.  Robinson  (for  we  may  as  well  drop  the  name 
of  Julia)  has  been  guilty  of  a  trifling  larceny  here ; 
having  taken  from  the  Baviad,  without  any  acknow- 
ledgment, a  delicious  couplet,  which  I  flattered  myself 
would  never  have  been  seen  out  of  that  poem — but  so 
it  is,  that,  like  Pope, 

write  whate'er  I  will, 

Some  rising  genius  sins  up  to  it  still. 
This  has  nettled  me  a  little,  and  possibly  injured  the 
great  poetess  in  my  opinion ;  for  I  have  been  robbed 
so  often  of  late,  that  I  begin  to  think  with  the  old 
economist 

Oi/T»s  a»/S«/»  }.wffro;  as  j|  tftiu  aitrtrai  iiiSir. 
For  the  rest,  this  "  elegant  invocation"  called  forth 
a  specimen  of  Arno's  fine  powers  in  the  following 
dulcet  lays. 

"  ARNO  TO  JULIA. 

"  Sure  some  dire  star  inimical  to  man 
Guides  to  his  heart  the  desolating  fire, 

Fills  with  contention  only  his  brief  span, 
And  rouses  him  to  murderous  desire. 
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I  Had  learn'd,  by  rote,  to  rave  of  Delia's  charms, 
[To  die  of  transports  found  in  Chloe's  arms, 

"  There  are  who  sagely  scan  the  tortured  world, 

And  tell  us  war  is  but  necessity, 
That  millions  by  the  great  dispenser  hurl'd, 
Must  suffer  by  the  scourge,  and  cease  to  be." 
Euge,  Poeta! 
*  Lorenzo. 

K.ai  <ru$   'yea  -fzv*%.ov  tyifyoift?  av  Qvpa.  ri, 
E«  o%as  tf&ftavrrofAtvov ,  »  ^.luxaue  a.}.!/.; — 
Says  a  hungry  wight  in  an  old  comedy.     But  I  know 
of  no  seasoning  whatever  capable  of  making  the  in- 
sipid garbage  of  this  modern  Sthenelus  palatable ;   I 
shall  therefore  spare  myself  the  disgust  of  producing 
it. 

f  Reuben,  whom  I  take  to  be  Mr.  Greathead  in  dis- 
guise (it  being  this  gentleman's  fate,  like  Hercules  of 
old,  to  assume  the  merit  of  all  unappropriated  pro- 
digies), introduced  himself  to  the  World  by  the  fol- 
lowing 

"  ADDRESS  TO  ANNA  MATILDA. 

"  To  thee,  a  stranger  dares  address  his  theme, 
To  thee,  proud  mistress  of  Apollo's  lyre, 
One  ray  emitted  from  thy  golden  gleam, 

Prompted  by  love,  would  set  the  world  on  fire ! 

"  Adorn  then  love  in  fancy-tinctured  vest, 

Camelion  like,  anon  of  various  hue, 
By  Penseroso  and  Allegro  dress'd, 

Such  genius  claim'd  when  she  Idalia  drew." — 
Anna  Matilda,  what  could  she  less !  found 

this  resuscitating  praise 

Breathe  life  upon  her  dying  lays, 
like  "  the  daisy  which  spreads  her  bloom  to  the  moist 
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Coy  Daphne  with  obstreperous  plaints  to  woo, 
And  curse  the  cruelty  of — God  knows  who. 

evening!"  and  accordingly  produced  a  matchless 
"  adornment  of  love,"  to  the  great  contentment  of  the 
gentle  Reuben. 

€t  But,  bard  polite,  how  hard  the  task 

Which  with  such  elegance  you  ask  !" 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  these  lines,  the 

simple  tribute  of  gratitude  to  genius,  should  nearly 

occasion  "  a  perdition  of  souls !"     Yet  so  it  was. 

They  unfortunately   roused  the   jealousy    of  Delia 

Crusca  "  on  the  sportive  banks  of  the  Rhone." — One 

luckless  evening, 

"  When  twilight  on  the  western  edge 
Had  twined  his  hoary  hair  with  sabling  sedge," 
as  he  was    "  weeping"  (for,  like    Master  Stephen, 
these  good  creatures  think  it  necessary  to  be  always 
melancholy)  at  the  tomb  of  Laura,  he  started,  as  well 
he  might,  at  the  accursed  name  of  Reuben. 
"  Hark !  (quoth  he,) 
What  cruel  sounds  are  these 
Which  float  upon  the  languid  breeze, 
Which  fill  my  soul  with  jealous  fear ! 
Hah !  Reuben  is  the  name  I  hear. 
For  him  my  faithless  Anna,"  &c. 

It  pains  me  to  add,  that  the  cold-blooded  Bell  has 
destroyed  this  beautiful  fancy,  scene  with  one  stroke  of 
his  clownish  pen.  In  a  note  on  the  above  verses, 
Album,  p.  134,  he  officiously  informs  us  that  Delia 
Crusca  knew  "  nothing  of  his  rival,  till  he  read"  de- 
tested word !  "  his  sonnet  in  the  Oracle."  O  Bell ! 
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'When  Phoebus,  (not  the  power  that  bade  thee  write, 

For  he,  dear  Dapper  !   was  a  lying  sprite,) 

One  morn,  when  dreams  are  true,  approach'd  my 

side, 

And,  frowning  on  my  tuneful  lumber,  cried, 
"  Lo  !  every  corner  with  soft  sonnets  cramm'd," 
And  high-born   odes,    "  works  damn'd,    or   to  be 

damn'd  !" 

And  is  thy  active  folly  adding  more 
To  this  most  worthless,  most  superfluous  store  ? 
O  impotence  of  toil !  thou  mightst  as  well 
Give  sense  to  Este  or  modesty  to  Bell. 
Forbear,  forbear : — What  tho'  thou  canst  not  claim 
The  sacred  honours  of  a  POET'S  name, 
Due  to  the  few  alone,  whom  I  inspire 
With  lofty  rapture,  with  ethereal  fire  ! 
Yet  mayst  thou  arrogate  the  humble  praise 
Of  reason's  bard,  if,  in  thy  future  lays, 
Plain  sense  and  truth,  and  surely  these  are  thine, 
Correct  thy  wanderings,  and  thy  flights  confine." 
Here  ceased  the  God  and  vanish'd.     Forth  I  sprang, 
While  in  my  ear  the  voice  divine  yet  rang, 
Seized  every  rag  and  scrap,  approach'd  the  fire, 
And  saw  whole  Albums  in  the  blaze  expire. 

Bell  !  Is  it  thus  thou  humblest  the  strains  of  the 
sublime !  Surely  we  may  say  of  thee,  what  was  not 
ill  said  of  one  of  thy  sisters,  4 

Sed  tu  insulsa  male  et  molesta  vives, 
Per  quam  non  licet  esse  negligentem. 
*  They  pour,  &c. 

" I  love  so  well 

Thy  soul's  deep  tone,  thy  thought's  high  swell, 

Thy  proud  poetic  fervour  known 

But  in  thy  breast's  prolific  zone." — Dell,  Cruse. 
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Then  shame  ensued,  and  vain  regret,  to  have  spent 
So  many  hours  (hours  which  I  yet  lament) 
In  thriftless  industry ;  and  year  on  year 
Inglorious  roll'd,  while  diffidence,  and  fear, 
Repress' d  my  voice — unheard  till  Anna  came, 
What !  throb'st  thou  YET,  my  bosom,  at  the  name  ? 
And  chased  the  oppressive  doubts  which  round  me 

clung, 

And  fired  my  breast,  and  loosen'd  all  my  tongue. 
Even  then  (admire,  John  Bell !  my  simple  ways) 
No  heaven  and  hell  danced  madly  thro'  my  lays, 
No  oaths,  no  execrations ;  all  was  plain  : 
Yet,  trust  me,  while  thy  "  ever-jingling  train" 
Chime  their  sonorous  woes  with  frigid  art, 
And  shock  the  reason  and  revolt  the  heart, 
My  hopes  and  fears,  in  nature's  language  dress'd, 
A  waken 'd  love  in  many  a  gentle  breast. 

How  oft,  O  Dart  !  what  time  the  faithful  pair 
Walk'd  forth,  the  fragrant  hour  of  eve  to  share, 
On  thy  romantic  banks  have  my  wild-strains  *, 
Not  yet  forgot  amidst  my  native  plains, 

*  Mr.  Parsons  is  extremely  angry  at  my  "  osten- 
tatious intrusion"  of  the  "  Otium  Divos"  into  the 
notes  on  this  poem.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  ever  dis- 
liked publishing  my  little  modicums  on  loose  pages — 
but  I  shall  grow  wiser  by  his  example !  and,  indeed, 
am  even  now  composing  "  one  Riddle,  two  Rebusses, 
and  one  Acrostic  to  a  babe  at  nursef,"  which  will  be  set 


f  See  "  One  Epigram,  Two  Sonnets,  and  One  Ode 
to  a  boy  at  school,  by  W.  Parsons,  Esq."  The 
"  One  Ode"  was  expressly  written  to  show  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  Gray's  Ode  to  Eton  College,  which 
the  "  boy  at  school"  was  very  properly  called  to  at- 
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While  THOU  hast  sweetly  gurgled  down  the  vale, 
Fill'd  up  the  pause  of  love's  delightful  tale  ! 

forth  with  all  convenient  speed.  Meanwhile  I  am 
tempted  to  offend  once  more,  and  subjoin  the  only 
three  of  my  "•  wild  strains"  that  now  live  in  my  re- 
collection. I  can  assure  Mr.  Parsons  that  they  were 
written  on  the  occasions  they  profess  to  be — and  the 
last  of  them  at  a  time  when  I  had  no  idea  of  surviving 
to  provoke  his  indignation : 

sed  Cynarae  breves 

Annos  fata  dederunt,  me 
Servatura  diu. 

TO  A  TUFT  OF  EARLY  VIOLETS. 

Sweet  flowers  !  that,  from  your  humble  beds, 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise, 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 

To  cold  Aquarius'  watery  skies; 
Retire,  retire !   These  tepid  airs 

Are  not  the  genial  brood  of  May ; 
That  sun  with  light  malignant  glares, 

And  flatters  only  to  betray. 

Stern  Winter's  reign  is  not  yet  past 

Lo  !  while  your  buds  prepare  to  blow, 

On  icy  pinions  comes  the  blast, 

And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  you  low. 

Alas,  for  such  ungentle  doom  ! 

But  I  will  shield  you  ;  and  supply 


test.     What  the  "  One  Epigram"  and  the  "  Two 
Sonnets"  were  written  for,  nobody  knows. 

E 
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While,  ever  as  she  read,  the  conscious  maid, 
By  faltering  voice  and  downcast  looks  betray'd, 

A  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 
Come  then — ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 
And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away; 

O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

Ye  droop,  fond  flowers !  but,  did  ye  know 

What  worth,  what  goodness  there  reside, 
Your  cups  with  liveliest  tints  would  glow, 

And  spread  their  leaves  with  conscious  pride. 
For  there  has  liberal  Nature  join'd 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  Art, 
And  added  to  the  vigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  sympathising  heart. 
Come  then — ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 
And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away  ; 

O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 
O  !  I  should  think, — that  fragrant  bed 

Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  share, — 
Years  of  anxiety  repaid, 

By  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 
More  bless'd  than  me,  thus  shall  ye  live 

Your  little  day ;  and,  when  ye  die, 
Sweet  flowers  !  the  grateful  muse  shall  give 

A  verse ;  the  sorrowing  maid,  a  sigh. 
While  I,  alas  !  no  distant  date, 

Mix  with  the  dust  from  whence  I  came, 
Without  a  friend  to  weep  my  fate, 

Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  name. 
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Would  blushing  on  her  lover's  neck  recline, 
And  with  her  finger — point  the  tenderest  line. 


GREENWICH  HILL. 

First  of  May. 
Though  clouds  obscured  the  morning  hour, 

And  keen  and  eager  blew  the  blast, 
And  drizzling  fell  the  cheerless  shower, 

As,  doubtful,  to  the  skiff  we  pass'd  ; 

All  soon,  propitious  to  our  prayer, 

Gave  promise  of  a  brighter  day : 
The  clouds  dispersed  in  purer  air, 

The  blast  in  zephyrs  died  away. 

So  have  we,  love,  a  day  enjoy'd, 

On  which  we  both, — and  yet,  who  knows  ? — 
May  dwell  with  pleasure  unalloy'd, 

And  dread  no  thorn  beneath  the  rose. 

How  pleasant,  from  that  dome-crown'd  hill, 

To  view  the  varied  scene  below, 
Woods,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  circling  Thames'  majestic  flow  ! 

How  sweet,  as  indolently  laid, 

We  overhung  that  long-drawn  dale, 
To  watch  the  chequer'd  light  and  shade 

That  glanced  upon  the  shifting  sail ! 
And  when  the  shadow's  rapid  growth 

Proclaim'd  the  noontide  hour  expired, 
And,  though  unwearied,  '  nothing  loath, 

We  to  our  simple  meal  retired ; 
The  sportive  wile,  the  blameless  jest, 

The  careless  mind's  spontaneous  flow,         , 
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But  these  are  past :  and,  mark  me,  Laura !  Time, 

Which  made  what  then  was  venial  now  a  crime, 

Gave  to  that  simple  meal  a  zest 

Which  richer  tables  may  not  know. — 

The  babe  that,  on  the  mother's  breast, 
Has  toy'd  and  wanton'd  for  a  while, 

And,  sinking  to  unconscious  rest, 
Looks  up  to  catch  a  parting  smile, 

Feels  less  assured  than  thou,  dear  maid, 
When,  ere  thy  ruby  lips  could  part, 

(As  close  to  mine  thy  cheek  was  laid, ) 
Thine  eyes  had  opened  all  thy  heart. 

Then,  then  I  mark'd  the  chasten'd  joy 
That  lightly  o'er  thy  features  stole, 

From  vows  repaid,  (my  sweet  employ,) 
From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul : 

While  every  word  dropp'd  on  my  ear 
So  soft,  (and  yet  it  seems  to  thrill,) 

So  sweet,  that  'twas  a  heaven  to  hear, 
And  e'en  thy  pause  had  music  still. — 

And  O  !  how  like  a  fairy  dream, 
To  gaze  in  silence  on  the  tide, 

While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 
Slept  on  the  glassy  surface  wide ! 

And  many  a  thought  of  fancy  bred, 
Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefined, 

Play'd  lightly  round  the  heart,  and  shed 
Delicious  languor  o'er  the  mind. 

So  hours  like  moments  wing'd  their  flight, 
Till  now  the  boatman,  on  the  shore, 
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To  more  befitting  cares  my  thoughts  confined, 
And  drove,  with  youth,  its  follies  from  my  mind. 

Impatient  of  the  waning  light, 

Recall'd  us  by  the  dashing  oar. 
Well,  Anna, — many  days  like  this 

I  cannot,  must  not,  hope  to  share  ; 
For  I  have  found  an  hour  of  bliss 

Still  follow'd  by  an  age  of  care. 
Yet  oft,  when  memory  intervenes 

But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still, 
Nor  e'er  regret,  'midst  fairer  scenes, 

The  day  we  pass'd  on  Greenwich  Hill. 

THE  ORATE  OF  ANNA. 

I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies, 

For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  here ; 
And  every  hour  Affection  cries, 

Go,  and  partake  her  humble  bier. 
I  wish  I  could  !     For  when  she  died, 

I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  has  proved, 
Since  that  sad  hour,  a  dreary  void, 

A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved. — 
But  who,  when  I  am  turn'd  to  clay, 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair, 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away, 

And  weeds  that  have  '  no  business  there  ?' 
And  who,  with  pious  hand,  shall  bring 

The  flowers  she  cherish'd,  snow -drops  cold, 
And  violets  that  unheeded  spring, 

To  scatter  o'er  her  hallow'd  mould  ? 
And  who,  while  memory  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear, 
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Since  this,  while  Merry  and  his  nurslings  die, 
ThrilTd*  by  the  liquid  peril  of  an  eye ; 

Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell, 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  ? 
I  did  it :  and,  would  fate  allow, 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore — 
But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 

And  I,  alas  !  can  weep  no  more. 
Take  then,  sweet  maid !  this  simple  strain, 

The  last  I  offer  at  thy  shrine  ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  undeck'd  remain, 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 
And  can  thy  soft  persuasive  look, 

Thy  voice,  that  might  with  music  vie 
Thy  air,  that  every  gazer  took, 

Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye ; 
Thy  spirits,  frolicsome  as  good, 

Thy  courage,  by  no  ills  dismay'd, 
Thy  patience,  by  no  wrongs  subdued, 

Thy  gay  good-humour — Can  they  '  fade  ?* 
Perhaps— but  sorrow  dims  my  eye  : 

Cold  turf,  which  I  no  more  must  view, 
Dear  name,  which  I  no  more  must  sigh, 

A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu  ! 
*  Thrill'd,  &c. 

"  Bid  the  streamy  lightnings  fly 

In  liquid  peril  from  thy  eye." — Dell.  Crut. 

"  Ne'er  shall  thou  know  to  sigh, 

Or  on  a  soft  idea  die, 

Ne'er  on  a  recollection  grasp, 

Thy  arms." — Ohe  !  jam  satis  est. — Anna  Mai. 
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Gasp  at  a  recollection,  and  drop  down 
At  the  long  streamy  lightning  of  a  frown  ; 
1  soothe,  as  humour  prompts,  my  idle  vein, 
In  frolic  verse,  that  cannot  hope  to  gain 
Admission  to  the  Album,  or  be  seen 
In  L 's  Review,  or  Urban's  Magazine. 

O,  for  thy  spirit,  Pope !  Yet  why  ?  My  lays, 
Which  wake  no  envy,  and  invite  no  praise, 
Half-creeping  and  half-flying,  yet  suffice 
To  stagger  impudence  and  ruffle  vice. 
An  hour  may  come,  so  I  delight  to  dream, 
When  slowly  wandering  by  the  sacred  stream, 
Majestic  Thames  !  I  leave  the  world  behind, 
And  give  to  fancy  all  the'  enraptured  mind : 
An  hour  may  come,  when  I  shall  strike  the  lyre 
To  nobler  themes ;  then,  then  the  chords  inspire 
With  thy  own  harmony,  most  sweet,  most  strong, 
And  guide  my  hand  through  all  the  maze  of  song  !l  1 
Till  then,  enough  for  me,  in  such  rude  strains 
As  mother-wit  can  give,  and  those  small  pains      xi 
A  vacant  hour  allows,  to  range  the  town, 
And  hunt  the  clamorous  brood  of  Folly  down ; 
Force  every  head,  in  Este's  despite,  to  wear  I 

The  cap  and  bells  by  nature  planted  there ; 
Muffle  the  rattle,  seize  the  slavering  sholes, 
And  drive  them,  scourged  and  whimpering,  to  theuj 
holes. 

Burgoyne*,  perhaps,  unchill'd  by  creeping  age, 
May  yet  arise  and  vindicate  the  stage ; 
The  reign  of  nature  and  of  sense  restore, 
And  be — whatever  Terence  was  before. 

*  Burgoyne. — See  the  note  on  v.  21.  p.  50. 
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And  you,  too,  whole  Menander*  !  who  combine 
With  his  pure  language,  and  his  flowing  line, 
The  SOUL  of  Comedy,  may  steal  an  hour 
From  the  foul  chase  of  still  escaping  power ; 
The  poet  and  the  sage  again  unite, 
And  sweetly  blend  instruction  with  delight. 

And  yet  Elfrida's  bard,  tho'  time  has  shed 
The  snow  of  age  too  deeply  round  his  head, 
Feels  the  kind  warmth,  the  fervour,  which  inspired 
His  youthful  breast,  still  glow  uncheck'd,  untired  : 
And  yet  though,  like  the  bird  of  eve,  his  song 
"  Fit  audience  finds  not"  in  the  giddy  throng, 
The  notes,  tho'  artful  wild,  tho'  numerous  chaste, 
Fill  with  delight  the  sober  ear  of  taste. 

But  these,  and  more  I  could  with  honour  name, 
Too  proud  to  stoop,  like  me,  to  vulgar  game, 
Subjects  more  worthy  of  their  daring  choose, 
And  leave  at  large  the'  abortions  of  the  Muse. 
Proud  of  their  privilege,  the  innumerous  spawn, 
From  bogs  and  fens,  the  mire  of  Pindus,  drawn, 
New  vigour  feel,  new  confidence  assume, 
And  swarm,  like  Pharaoh's  frogs,  in  every  room. 

Sick  of  the'  eternal  croaks,  which,  ever  near, 
Beat  like  the  death-watch  on  my  tortured  ear ; 
And  sure,  too  sure,  that  many  a  genuine  child 
Of  truth  and  nature  check'd  his  wood-notes  wild-f, 

*  And  you,  too,  whole  Menander,  &c.— O  spem 
fallacem  !  Our  Menander  has  since  "  stolen  an 
hour"  (it  would  be  injustice  to  suppose  it  more) 
from  public  pursuits,  and  prostituted  it  to  the  re-pro- 
duction of  a  German  sooterkin. 

t  Checked  his  wood-notes  wild — 2/a«r»i<ra»Tw»  xo- 
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(Dear  to  the  feeling  heart,)  in  doubt  to  win 
The  vacant  wanderer  'mid  the  unceasing  din 
Of  this  hoarse  rout ;  I  seized  at  length  the  wand ; 
Resolved,  though  small  my  skill,  though  weak  my  hand, 
The  mischief,  in  its  progress,  to  arrest, 
And  exorcise  the  soil  of  such  a  pest. 

HENCE  !   IN  THE  NAME — I  scarce  had  spoke, 

when  lo ! 
Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets*,  thick  as  snow, 

\oiav,  a.eaira.1  nuxtti.  But  this  is  better  illustrated  in 
a  most  elegant  fable  of  Lessing,  to  which  I  despair  of 
doing  justice  in  a  translation. 

"  Du  ziirnest,  Liebling  der  Musen,"  &c.  &c. 

Thou  art  troubled,  darling  of  the  Muses,  thou  art 
troubled  at  the  clamorous  swarms  of  insects  which 
infest  Parnassus.  O  hear  from  me  what  once  the 
nightingale  heard  from  the  shepherd. 

Sing  then,  said  he  to  the  silent  songstress,  one 
lovely  evening  in  the  spring,  sing  then,  sweet  nightin- 
gale !  Alas !  said  the  nightingale,  the  frogs  croak  so 
loud,  that  I  have  lost  all  desire  to  sing:  dost  thou 
not  hear  them  ?  I  do,  indeed,  replied  the  shepherd — 
but  thy  silence  alone  is  the  cause  of  it 

"  There 's  comfort  yet !" 

*  Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets. — Of  these  I  have 
collected  a  very  reasonable  quantity,  which  I  purpose 
to  prefix  to  some  future  edition  of  the  Maeviad,  under 
the  classic  head  of 
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Flew  round  my  head ;  yet,  in  my  cause  secure, 
"  Pour  on,"  I  cried,  "  pour  on,  I  will  endure." — 

Meanwhile  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  first 
two  which  occur,  as  a  specimen  of  the  collection. 

SONNET  I. 

To  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Baviad^  occasioned 
by  his  scurrilous  and  most  unmerited  attack  on 
Mr.  Weston. 

"  Demon  of  darkness  !  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

That  dar'st  assume  the  brighter  angel's  form, 
And  o'er  the  peaceful  vale  impel  the  storm, 

With  many  a  sigh  to  rend  the  honest  heart, 
Force  from  the'  unconscious  eye  the  tear  to  start, 

And  with  just  pride  the'  indignant  bosom  warm ; 
Avaunt !  to  where  unnumber'd  spirits  swarm, 

Foul  and  malignant  as  thyself,  depart. 
Genius  of  Pope  descend,  ye  servile  crew 

Of  imitators  vile^  intrude  not ! ! !  I  appeal 
To  thee,  and  thee  alone,  from  outrage  base ; 

Tell  me,  though  fair  the  forms  his  fancy  drew, 
Should'st  thou  the  secrets  of  his  heart  reveal, 

Would  fame  his  memory  crown,  or  cover  with  dis- 
grace?" 

J.  M.—Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1792. 

This  poor  driveller,  who  is  stupid  enough  to  be 
Weston's  admirer,  and  malignant  enough  to  be  his 
friend,  I  take  to  be  one  Morley  *  ;  whom  I  now  and 


I  was  right.  Mr.  Morley,  who,  I  understand, 
is  a  clergyman,  and  who,  like  Mr.  Parsons,  exults 
in  the  idea  of  having  first  attacked  me,  has  since 
published  a  "  Tale,"  the  wit,  or  rather  dulness  of 
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What !  shall  I  shrink,  because  the  noble  train, 
Whose  judgment  I  impugn,  whose  taste  arraign, 

then  observe,  in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  ushering  his  great 
prototype's  doggrel  into  notice,  with  aa  importance 
truly  worthy  of  it. 


which,  if  I  recollect  right,  consists  in  my  being  dis- 
appointed of  a  Living. 

Here  follow  a  few  of  the  introductory  lines  which 
for  poetry  and  pleasantry  can  only  be  exceeded  by 
those  of  Mr.  Parsons. 

"  What  if  a  little  once  I  did  abuse  thee  ? 

Worse  than  thou  hadst  deserved  I  could  not  use  thee : 

For  when  I  spied  thy  Satyr's  cloven  foot, 

'Tis  very  true  I  took  thee  for  a  brute ; 

And,  marking  more  attentively  thy  manners, 

I  since  have  wish'd  thy  hide  were  at  the  tanner's. 

But  if  a  man  thou  art,  as  some  suppose, 

Oh  !  how  my  fingers  itch  to  pull  thy  nose ! 

As  pleased  as  Punch,  I  'd  hold  it  in  my  gripe, 

Till  Parkinson  had  stuff'd  thee  for  a  snipe ! ! !" 

It  is  rather  singular  that  this  still-born  lump  of 
insipidity  should  be  introduced  to  the  bookseller 
under  the  auspices  of  Doctor  Parr.  If  that  respect- 
able name  was  not  abused  on  the  occasion,  I  can  only 
say  that  politics,  like  misery,  "  bring  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bedfellows!" 

For  the  rest,  I  will  present  Mr.  Morley  with  a 
couple  of  lines,  which,  if  he  will  get  them  construed, 
and  seriously  reflect  upon,  before  he  next  puts  pen  to 
paper,  may  be  of  more  service  to  him  than  all  the 
instruction,  and  all  the  encouragement,  the  Doctor, 
apparently,  ever  gave  him. 

Cur  ego  laborem  notus  esse  tarn  prave, 
Cum  stare  gratis  cum  silentio  possim  ! 
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Alive,  and  trembling,  for  their  favourite's  fate, 
Pursue  my  verse  with  unrelenting  hate  ? 

SONNET   II. 

To  the  execrable  Baviad. 
"  Monster  of  Turpitude  !  who  seem'st  inclined 
Through  me  to  pierce  with  thy  impregnate  dart 

I  find,  from  a  letter  which  my  publisher  has  received 
from  Dr.  Parr,  that  this  note  (which  I  have  left  in  its 
original  state)  has  given  him  some  slight  degree  of 
uneasiness. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  reflect  that  this  uneasiness 
is  founded  on  a  misapprehension.  When  I  remarked 
on  the  "  singularity  of  Mr.  Morley's  '  Tale'  being 
introduced  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Parr,"  I  merely 
alluded  to  a  conversation  which  Mr.  Morley  himself 
was  said  to  have  had  with  his  bookseller — and  I  then 
suspected  (what  I  now  find,  from  the  Doctor's  letter, 
to  be  the  case)  that  this  respectable  name  (Dr.  Parr's) 
was  abused, ».  e.  introduced  upon  the  occasion  "  with- 
out his  consent,  or  even  knowledge." 

If  my  words  conveyed  the  idea  (which  I  now  ap- 
prehend they  may)  that  Dr.  Parr  himself  had  recom- 
mended the  "  Tale,"  it  was  far  from  my  intention, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Indeed,  I  am  sorry  that  his 
name  was  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Masviad.  It  is 
totally  out  of  its  place ;  and  I  can  only  regret,  that  a 
juster  estimation  both  of  Doctor  Parr  and  of  Mr. 
Alorley  had  not  changed  my  "•  suspicion"  of  the 
latter  into  certainty,  and  induced  me  to  attribute  his 
recommendatory  story  to  vanity,  and  something  else 
not  altogether  so  venial. 

In  conclusion:  though  Dr.  Parr  gives  up  Mr. 
Morley's  poetry,  yet  he  seems  to  think  I  have  under- 
valued his  other  attainments — "  his  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  and  his  vigorous  and  elegant  prose." — 
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No  : — save  me  from  their  PRAISE,  and  I  can  sit 
Calm,  unconcern'd,  the  butt  of  Andrews'  wic 

The  fine-spun  nerve  of  each  full-bosom' d  mind  *, 
And  rock  in  apathy — the  sensive  heart, 

Tremble  !  for  lo !  my  Oracle — so  famed — 
Shall  ring  each  morn  in  thy  accursed  ear 

A  griding  pang  !  So — when  the  Grecian  Mare  f 
Enter'd  the  town,  old  Pyramus  exclaim'd 


Of  all  these  I  knew  nothing.  When  "  there  is  no 
occasion  for  such  vanity,  I  doubt  not  but  Mr.  Morley 
will  take  care  to  let  them  appear;"  meanwhile,  I 
must  be  content  to  judge  him  from  what  I  know — 
his  Sonnets  and  his  Tale.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  how^ 
ever,  that  the  sound  and  salutary  advice  which  Dr. 
Parr  gave  this  poor  addle-headed  man  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  tenderness  with  which  he  speaks  of  him)  does 
no  less  honour  to  his  friendship,  than  the  reprobation 
of  his  poetry  does  to  his  taste. 

*  Quere,  full-bottomed. — Printer's  Devil. 

f  Grecian  Mare. — This  has  been  hitherto,  inac- 
curately enough,  named  the  Trojan  horse;  and,  indeed, 
I  myself  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  unscholarlike  error, 
when  my  learned  friend  Greathead  convinced  me  (from 
Pope's  emendations  of  Virgil,  under  the  fantastic 
name  of  Scriblerius)  that  the  animal  in  question  was 
a  mare — She  being  there  said  to  be  foeta  armis,  armed 
with  a  foetus.  Let  us  hear  no  more,  therefore,  of  the 
Trojan  horse  ! 

The  patronymic  Trojan  is  still  more  absurd.  Ho- 
mer expressly  declares  the  mare  to  have  been  produced 
by  Pallas — Palladis  arte :  now  Pallas  was  a  Grecian 
goddess,  as  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  her  name 
which  is  derived  from  *-«A.XA/,  vibro. 

J.  Bell. 


And  Topham's  sense ;  perversely  gay  can  smile, 

While  Este,  the  zany,  in  his  motley  style, 

Calls  barbarous  names ;  while  Bell  and  Boaden  rave, 

And  Vaughan,  a  brother  blockhead's  verse  to  save, 

Toils  day  by  day  my  character  to  draw, 

And  heaps  upon  me  every  thing — but  law. 

But  do  I  then  (abjuring  every  aim) 
All  censure  slight,  and  all  applause  disclaim  ? 
Not  so :  where  judgment  holds  the  rod,  I  bow 
My  humbled  neck,  awed  by  her  angry  brow ; 
Where  taste  and  sense  approve,  I  feel  a  joy 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  mix'd  with  no  alloy. 

I  write  not  to  the  modish  herd  :  my  days, 
Spent  in  the  tranquil  shades  of  letter'd  ease, 


I  see !  I  see !  —  and  hurCd  his  lightning  spear, 

While  Capaneus  drew  back  his  head — for  fear, 
And  godlike  *  Alexander — gazing  round, 
Unconscious  of  his  victories — to  come, 
Approach'd  the  monarch,  and  with  #06*  profound 
Explain'd  the'  impending  wrath  o'er  Ilium's  royal 
dome." 

J.  Bell. 


*  Godlike;  that  is  0u>n$vS,  from  he,  God,  and 
«*3»>j,  like.  Vide  Horn.  Translators  in  general  (I 
except  a  late  one)  are  too  inattentive  to  the  compound 
epithets  of  this  great  poet.  But  why  does  Homer 
call  Alexander  godlike,  when  he  appears,  from  Curtius 
Quintius's  tedious  gazette  in  verse,  to  have  had  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other  ?  My  friend  Vaughan 
thinks  it  was  purely  to  pay  his  court  to  him,  in  hopes 
of  getting  into  his  will,  or  rather  into  hit  mistress's. 
It  may  be  so ;  but  'tis  strange  the  absurdity  was  never 
noticed  before. — J.  Bell. 
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Ask  no  admiring  stare  from  those  I  meet, 

No  loud  "  that 's  HE  !"  to  make  their  passage  sweet: 

Pleased  to  steal  softly  by,  unmark'd,  unknown, 

I  leave  the  world  to  Holcroft,  Pratt  *,  and  Vaughan. 

*  PRATT. — This  gentleman  lately  put  in  practice 
a  very  notable  scheme.  Having  scribbled  himself 
fairly  out  of  notice,  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire  to 
the  continent  for  a  few  months — to  provoke  the  in- 
quiries of  Mr.  Lane's  indefatigable  readers. 

Mark  the  ingratitude  of  the  creatures !  No  inquiries 
were  made,  and  Mr.  Pratt  was  forgotten  before  he 
had  crossed  the  channel.  Ibi  omnis  effusus  labor. — 
But  what ! 

The  mouse  (hat  is  content  with  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul. 
Baffled  in  this  expedient,  he  had  recourse  to  another, 
and,  while  we  were  dreaming  of  nothing  less,  came 
before  us  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  A  few  days  since  died,  at  Basle  in  Swisserland, 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Pratt.  His  loss  will  be  severely 
felt  by  the  literary  world,  as  he  joined  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  gentleman  the  erudition  of  the 
scholar." 

This  was  inserted  in  the  London  papers  for  several 
days  successively.  The  country  papers  too  "  yelled 
out  like  syllables  of  dolour."  At  length,  while  our 
eyes  were  yet  wet  for  the  irreparable  loss  we  had  sus- 
tained, came  a  second  paragraph : 

"  As  no  event  of  late  has  caused  a  more  general 
sorrow  than  the  supposed  death  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Pratt,  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  assure 
his  numerous  admirers,  that  he  is  as  well  as  they  can 
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Of  these  enough.     Yet  may  the  few  I  love 
(For  who  would  sing  in  vain  ?)  my  verse  approve ; 
Chief  THOU,  my  friend  !  who,  from  my  earliest  years, 
Hast  shared  my  joys,  and  more  than  shared  my  cares. 

Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  Power, 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour, 
Then,  IRELAND  * !  the  same  planet  on  us  rose, 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose ! 

wish,  and  (what  they  will  be  delighted  to  hear)  busied 
in  preparing  his  TRAVELS  for  the  press." 

"  Laud  we  the  Gods  !" 

*  Here,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  text,  I  shall  take  the  liberty — extre- 
mum  hunc  mihi  concede — of  inserting  the  following 
"  imitation,"  addressed  to  him  several  years  since. 
It  was  never  printed,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  seen  by 
any  one  but  himself;  and  I  transcribe  it  for  the  press 
with  mingled  sensations  of  gratitude  and  delight,  at 
the  favourable  change  of  circumstances  which  we  have 
both  experienced  since  it  was  written. 

TO  THE 

REV.  JOHN  IRELAND^. 
IMITATION  OF  HORACE. 

LIB.  II.  ODE  16. 

Otium  Divot  rogat,  $c. 

When  howling  winds,  and  lowering  skies, 
The  light,  untimber'd  bark  surprise 
Near  Orkney's  boisterous  seas ; 

f  Now  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
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Thou  know'st  how  soon  we  felt  this  influence  bland, 
And  sought  the  brook  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand, 

The  trembling  crew  forget  to  swear, 
And  bend  the  knees  unused  to  prayer, 

To  ask  a  little  ease. 
For  ease  the  Turk,  ferocious,  prays, 
For  ease  the  barbarous  Russe- for  ease, 

Which  Palk  could  ne'er  obtain  ; 
Which  Bedford  lack'd  amidst  his  store, 
And  liberal  Clive,  with  mines  of  ore, 

Oft  bade  for — but  in  vain. 
For  not  the  liveried  tribes  which  wait 
Around  the  mansions  of  the  great 

Can  keep,  my  friend,  aloof, 
Fear,  that  attacks  the  mind  by  fits, 
And  Care  that,  like  a  raven,  flits 

Around  the  lordly  roof. 
"  O  well  is  he !"  to  whom  kind  heaven 
A  decent  competence  has  given  ! 

Rich  is  the  blessing  sent ; 
He  grasps  not  anxiously  at  more, 
Dreads  not  to  use  his  little  store, 

And  fattens  on  content. 
"  O  well  is  he  !"  for  life  is  lost 
Amidst  a  world  of  passions  toss'd  ; 

Then  why,  dear  Jack,  should  man, 
Magnanimous  Ephemera !  stretch 
His  eager  views  beyond  the  reach 

Of  his  contracted  span  ? 
Why  should  he  from  his  country  run, 
In  hopes  beneath  a  foreign  sun 

Serener  hours  to  find  ? 
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And  shaped  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whistles  blew, 
And  paper  kites  (a  last,  great  effort)  flew  ; 

Was  never  one  in  this  wild  chase, 
Who  changed  his  nature  with  his  place, 

And  left  himself  behind. 
Lo  !  wing'd  with  all  the  lightning's  speed, 
Care  climbs  the  bark,  Care  mounts  the  steed, 

An  inmate  of  the  breast : 
Nor  Barca's  heat,  nor  Zembla's  cold, 
Can  drive  from  that  pernicious  hold 

The  too  tenacious  guest. 
He  whom  no  anxious  thoughts  annoys 
Grateful,  the  present  hour  enjoys, 

Nor  seeks  the  next  to  know ; 
To  lighten  every  ill  he  strives, 
Nor  ere  Misfortune's  hand  arrives 

Anticipates  the  blow. 
Something  must  ever  be  amiss: 
Man  has  his  joys ;  but — perfect  bliss — 

A  phantom  of  the  brain ! 
We  cannot  all  have  all  we  want ; 
And  Chance,  unask'd,  to  this  may  grant 

What  that  has  begg'd  in  vain. 
Wolfe  rush'd  on  death  in  manhood's  bloom, 
Paulet  crept  slowly  to  the  tomb ; 

Here  breath,  there  fame  was  given ; 
And  that  wise  Power,  who  weighs  our  lives, 
By  contra*  and  by  pros,  contrives 

To  keep  the  balance  even. 
To  thee,  she  gave  two  piercing  eyes, 
A  body just  of  Tydeus'  size, 

A  judgment  sound  and  dear ; 
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And,  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  rest, 
Sleep  on  our  eyes,  and  sunshine  in  our  breast. 

In  riper  years,  again  together  thrown, 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stern  though  beardless  sage  ! 
Or  traced  the  Aquinian  thro'  the  Latine  road, 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestowed. 
Together  too,  when  Greece  unlock'd  her  stores, 
We  roved,  in  thought,  o'er  Troy's  devoted  shores, 
Or  follow'd  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 
"  That  old  man  eloquent,"  from  toil  to  toil; 
Lingering,  with  good  Alcinb'us,  o'er  the  tale, 
Till  the  east  redden'd,  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 

So  pass'd  our  life,  till  fate,  severely  kind, 
Tore  us  apart,  and  land  and  sea  disjoin 'd, 

-    A  mind  with  various  science  fraught, 
A  liberal  soul,  a  threadbare  coat, 
And  forty  pounds  a  year. 

To  me,  one  eye  not  over  good, 

Two  sides  that,  to  their  cost,  have  stood 

A  ten  years'  hectic  cough ; 
Aches,  stitches,  all  the  numerous  ills 
Which  swell  the  devilish  doctor's  bills 

And  sweep  poor  mortals  off: 

A  coat  more  bare  than  thine,  a  soul 
That  spurns  the  crowd's  malign  control, 

A  fix'd  contempt  of  wrong ; 
Spirits  above  affliction's  power, 
And  skill  to  charm  the  lonely  hour 

With  no  inglorious  song. 
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For  many  a  year :  Now  met,  to  part  no  more, 
The  ascendant  Power,  confess'd  so  strong  of  yore, 
Stronger  by  absence,  every  thought  controls, 
And  knits,  in  perfect  unity,  our  souls. 

O,  IRELAND  !  if  the  verse,  which  thus  essays 
To  trace  our  lives  "  e'en  from  our  boyish  days," 
Delight  thy  car,  the  world  beside  may  rail — 
I  care  not — at  the  uninteresting  tale 
I  only  seek,  in  language  void  of  art, 
To  ope  my  breast,  and  pour  out  all  my  heart ; 
And,  boastful  of  thy  various  worth,  to  tell 
How  long  we  loved,  and,  thou  canst  add,  HOW  WELL  !  j 

Thou  too,  MY  HOPPNER*  !  if  my  wish  avail'd,  j 
Should'st  praise  the  strain  that  but  for  theehad  fail'd  :| 
j 

*  Since  this  edition  was  prepared  for  the  press,] 
the  country  has  been  deprived  of  this  distinguished! 
and  enlightened  artist,  whose  hard  destiny  it  was  to] 
struggle   with   many   difficulties  through  the  inter-! 
mediate  stages  of  an  arduous  profession,  and  to   be 
snatched  from   the  world  at  the  moment  when  his 
"  greatness  was  a  ripening,"  and  the  full  reward  of 
his  labours  and  his  genius  securely  within  his  grasp. 
His  art,  by  his  untimely  fate,  has  sustained  a  loss 
which  will  not  easily  be  repaired ;  for  he  was,  in  all  i 
respects,  a  very  eminent  man,  and,  while  he  lived,  i 
most  vigorously  supported  by  his  precept,  as  well  as  i 
by  the  example  of  his  own  productions,  those  genuine 
principles  of  taste  and  nature    which  the  genius  of 
Reynolds  first  implanted  among  us.     But  though 
Mr.   Hoppner  well  knew  to  appreciate  that  extra- 
ordinary person,  and  entertained  the  highest  venera- 
tion for  his  professional  powers,  he  was  very  far  from 
his  copyist — occasionally,   indeed,  he   imitated  his 
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hou  know'st,  when  Indolence  possess'd  me  all, 
low  oft  I  roused  at  thy  inspiring  call; 

ner,  and  formed  his  pictures  on  similar  principles  ; 
iut  what  he  thus  borrowed  he  made  his  own  with 
ich  playful  ingenuity,  and  adorned  and  concealed 
is  plagiarism  with  so  many  winning   and  original 
s,  that  his  pardon  was  sealed  ere  his  sentence 
iuld  be  pronounced.     The  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
imes,  together  with  his  own  narrow  circumstances  in 
•ly  life,  necessarily  directed  his  attention,  almost 
[exclusively,  to  the  study  of  portrait-painting :  in  a 
[different  situation,  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  no 
less  than  his  inclinations,  would  probably  have  led 
him  to  landscape,  and  the  rural  and  familiar  walks  of 
life ;  for  when  he  exercised  his  talents  upon  subjects 
of  this  nature,  he  did  it  with  so  much  ease  and  plea- 
sure to  himself,  and  was  always  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful, that  it  furnishes  matter  for  regret,  that  the 
severe  and  harassing  duties  of  his  principal  occupation 
rfldid  not  allow  him  more  frequent  opportunities  of  in- 
nldulging  his  fancy  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  so  con- 
genial with  his  feelings  and  disposition.     Of  his  ex- 
quisite taste  in  landscape,  the  back  grounds  which  he 
occasionally   introduced  in  his   portraits  will    alone 
afford    sufficient   evidence,   without  considering  the 
beautiful  sketches  in  chalk,  with  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.    These  are  exe- 
cuted with  a  vigour  and  felicity  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  discover  a  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  land- 
scape which  would  do  honour  to  a  Gainsborough. 
Indeed,  in  several  respects,  there  appaar  to  have  been 
many  points  of  similarity  between  these  extraordinary 
men,  not  only  in  particular  parts  of  their  art,  but  also 
in  their  conversation,  disposition,  and  character. 
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Bunt  from  the  Siren's  fascinating  power, 

And  gave  the  Muse  thou  lov'st  one  studiou  s  hour. 

In  portrait,  however,  Mr.  Hoppner  was  decidedly    ; 
superior,  and  so  far  outstripped  Gainsborough  in  this    I 
department  of  art,  that  it  would  be  the  highest  in-   j 
justice  to  attempt  a  comparison  of  their  powers.    The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hoppner's  style 
is  an   easy   and   unaffected   elegance,    which    reigns    j 
throughout  all  his  works  :  his  naturally  refined  taste    '( 
appeared  to  have  given  him    almost  intuitively    an    < 
aversion  from  every  thing  which  bordered  on  affecta-    j 
don  and  vulgarity  ;  and  enabled  him  to  stamp  an  air    J 
of  gentility  and  fashion  on  the  most  inveterate  awk-    I 
wardness  and  deformity.     Few  men  ever  sacrificed  to    I 
the  Graces  more  liberally  or  with  greater  success  :  at 
his  transforming  touch,  harshness  and  asperity  dimpled 
into  smiles,  age  lost  its  furrows  and  its  pallid  hues, 
and  swelled  on  the  sight  in  all  the  splendour  of  youth.    | 
ful  exuberance.     This  power  of  improving  what  was 
placed  before  him,  without  annihilating  resemblance, 
obtained  him  a  decided  preference  to  all  the  artists  of 
his  day  among  the  fairer  part  of  fashionable  society, 
with  whom,  it  is  probable,  even  Sir  Joshua  himself 
was  never  so  great  a  favourite.     Reynolds  was  too  apt 
to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  painting  all  he  saw,  and  now 
and  then  would  maliciously  exaggerate  any  little  defect, 
if  he  could  thereby  increase  the  strength  of  the  cha- 
racter which  he  was  depicting.  Mr.  Hoppner  pursued 
a  different  plan  :  he  painted  his  beauties  not  always 
exactly  as  they  appeared,  but  as  they  wished  to  ap- 
pear ;  and  to  those  whose  charms  were  "  falling  into 
the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,"  his  pictures  were  the  most 
agreeable,  and  consequently  the  truest  of  all  mirrors. 
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Proud  of  thy  friendship,  while  the  voice  of  fame 
Pursues  thy  merits  with  a  loud  acclaim, 

The  same  qualities  which  rendered  him  so  highly 
successful  in  his  portraits  of  women  did  not  perhaps 
afford  him  equal  advantages  in  those  of  the  other  sex, 
in  which  strength  and  character  ought  to  take  the  lead 
of  almost  every  other  consideration  :  his  portraits  of 
men  were  generally,  if  the  expression  be  allowable, 
too  civilized  and  genteel  to  be  very  striking  and  for- 
cible ;  and  in  his  constant  wish  to  represent  the  gen- 
tleman, he  sometimes  failed  to  delineate  the  man.  To 
this  observation,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  many  of  his  best  works  form  very  splendid  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  those  who  have  viewed  and  attentively 
examined  his  admirable  portraits  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  Lord  Spencer,  Dr.  Pitcairn,  Mr.  Pitt,  &c., 
may  rather  feel  inclined  to  regret  that  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  day  should,  in  this  instance,  have  pro- 
duced a  misapplication  of  his  powers,  than  to  lament 
their  natural  deficiency. 

In  his  portraits  of  children  he  was  peculiarly  for- 
tunate :  he  entered  completely  into  the  infantine  cha- 
racter, and  arranged  his  compositions  of  this  species 
with  that  unaffected  ease  and  playful  grace  which  so 
pleasingly  mark  the  early  periods  of  human  life.  One 
great  charm  of  his  pictures  arises  from  the  air  of 
negligence  and  facility  which  pervades  them ;  their 
production  appears  to  have  cost  no  effort,  and  the 
careless  boldness  of  his  handling,  equally  removed 
from  insipidity  and  handicraft,  stamps  the  hand  of  a 
master  upon  the  most  trifling  of  his  performances. 
His  colouring  is  natural,  chaste,  and  powerful,  and 
his  tones,  for  the  most  part,  mellow  and  deep ;  the 
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I  share  the  triumph ;  not  unpleased  to  see 
Our  kindred  destinies : — for  thou,  like  me, 

texture  of  his  flesh  is  uniformly  excellent,  and  his 
penciling  rich  and  full;  his  carnations  transparent, 
fresh,  and  distinct,  yet  so  artfully  and  judiciously 
broken,  that  it  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  detect 
the  delicate  process  by  which  the  effect  is  accom- 
plished. In  the  flesh  of  his  best  female  portraits, 
in  particular,  there  is  an  union  of  airiness  with  sub- 
tance,  of  lustre  with  refined  softness,  which  has  rarely 
been  surpassed,  except  by  that  great  original  hand, 
which,  in  the  formation  of  its  "  last  best  work,"  ren- 
dered all  chance  of  rivalship  hopeless. 

The  absorbing  quality  of  his  principal  pursuit 
seldom  allowed  Mr.  Hoppner  to  turn  his  attention 
practically  to  the  more  elevated  departments  of  art, 
yet  he  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  noble  productions 
of  the  Italian  schools,  and  the  writer  of  these  pages 
still  remembers  with  pleasure  the  enthusiastic  delight 
which  he  evinced  upon  first  entering  the  Louvre,  and 
viewing  the  wonders  of  that  magnificent  collection. — 
Taste  in  the  arts  and  elegances  of  life  he  possessed 
in  a  very  uncommon  degree.  It  formed  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  his  character,  and  shone  alike 
conspicuously,  whether  his  talents  were  exercised  upon 
music  or  painting,  in  writing  or  conversation.  His 
colloquial  powers  indeed  have  not  often  been  excelled  ; 
for,  in  his  happiest  moments,  there  was  a  novelty  of 
thought,  a  playful  brilliancy,  and  a  boundless  fertility 
of  invention,  which  affixed  to  all  he  uttered  the  stamp 
of  originality  and  genius,  and  delighted  every  hearer. 
— Sometimes,  indeed,  he-  indulged  in  a  severity  of 
sarcasm,  which,  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  make 
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Was  thrown  too  soon  on  the  world's  dangerous  tide, 
To  sink  or  swim,  as  chance  might  best  decide. — 

allowances  for  the  quick  perceptions  and  irritable 
feelings  of  genius,  appeared  to  partake  somewhat  too 
much  of  bitterness  and  asperity  :  possibly,  when  en- 
gaged  in  mixed  society,  this  notion  might  not  be  al- 
together void  of  foundation  ;  but  they  who  were  ac- 
customed to  enjoy  his  company  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, amid  the  tranquil  scenes  of  rural  retire- 
ment, when  his  mind  was  free  from  the  little  cares 
and  fretting  incidents  of  the  world,  and  his  character 
and  feelings  were  allowed  their  full  scope,  will  ever 
remember,  with  a  sensation  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
delight,  the  fancy,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  sentimental 
tenderness,  which,  on  such  occasions,  breathed  through- 
out his  discourse.  His  education  had  been  neglected : 
such,  however,  was  the  energy  and  activity  of  his 
mind,  that  this  original  defect  was  visible  only  to  the 
few  who  were  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  him. 
He  read  much,  and  with  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment :  the  best  English  authors  were  familiar  to  him  ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  topic  of  conversation  into 
which  he  could  not  enter  with  advantage,  or  a  subject, 
however  remote  from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  which  his 
taste  could  not  embellish,  and  his  knowledge  illustrate. 
He  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1810,  of  a  lingering 
and  doubtful  disease,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years.  In 
the  early  progress  of  his  complaint,  he  did  not  appear  to 
entertain  the  slightest  idea  of  its  fatal  termination ;  but  a 
few  months  previously  to  his  death,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  following  affecting  incident,  that  he  was  fully  sensi- 
ble of  his  approaching  dissolution.  Towards  the  close 
of  autumn,  as  he  was  walking  on  the  sunny  side  of  St- 
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ME,  all  too  weak  to  gain  the  distant  land, 

The  waves  had  whelmed,  but  that  an  outstretch'd 

hand 

Kindly  upheld,  when  now  with  fear  unnerved, 
And  still  protects  the  life  it  then  preserved. 
THEE,  powers  untried,  perhaps  unfelt  before, 
Enabled,  though  with  pain,  to  reach  the  shore, 
While  West  stood  by,  the  doubtful  strife  to  view, 
Nor  lent  a  friendly  arm  to  help  thee  through. 
Nor  ceased  the  struggle  there ;  Hate,  ill-suppress'd. 
Her  vantage  took  of  thy  ingenuous  breast, 
Where  saving  wisdom  yet  had  placed  no  screen, 
And  every  word,  and  every  thought,  was  seen, 

To  darken  all  thy  life 'Tis  past :  more  bright, 

Thro'  the  disparting  gloom,  thou  strik'st  the  sight ; 
While  baffled  malice  hastes  thy  powers  to  own, 
And  wonders  at  the  worth  so  long  unknown  ! 
»  I  too,  whose  voice  no  claims  but  truth's  e'er  moved, 
Who  long  have  seen  thy  merits,  long  have  loved, 
Yet  loved  in  silence,  lest  the  rout  should  say, 
Too-partial  friendship  tuned  the'  applausive  lay, 
Now,  now  that  all  conspire  thy  name  to  raise, 
May  join  the  shout  of  unsuspected  praise. 

Go  then,  since  the  long  struggle  now  is  o'er, 
And  envy  can  obstruct  thy  fame  no  more, 

James's-square,  which  from  its  warm  and  sheltered 
situation  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  he  was 
met  by  a  near  relation  of  the  writer,  who,  after  ac- 
companying him  for  a  short  distance,  prepared  to  quit 
him.  "  No ;  don't  go  yet,"  said  he,  "  my  good 
fellow — stay  and  take  another  turn  or  two  with  me. — 
I  like  to  walk  in  the  decline  of  the  last  summer's  sun 
which  I  shall  ever  live  to  enjoy." 
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With  ardent  hand  thy  magic  toil  pursue, 
And  pour  fresh  wonders  on  the  raptured  view. — 
One  SUK  is  set,  one  GLORIOUS  SUN,  whose  rays 
Long  gladden'd  Britain  with  no  common  blaze : 

0  may'st  THOU  soon  (for  clouds  begin  to  rise) 
Assert  his  station  in  the  Eastern  skies, 

Glow  with  his  fires,  and  give  the  world  to  see 
Another  RE  YNOLDS  risen,  MY  FRIEND,  in  THEE  ! 

But  whither  roves  the  Muse  ?  I  but  design'd 
To  note  the  few  whose  praise  delights  my  mind ; 
But  friendship's  power  has  drawn  the  verse  astray, 
Wide  from  its  aim,  a  long  but  flowery  way. 
Yet  one  remains,  ONE  NAME  for  ever  dear, 
With  whom,  conversing  many  a  happy  year, 

1  mark'd  with  secret  joy  the  opening  bloom 
Of  Virtue,  prescient  of  the  fruits  to  come, 

Truth,  honour,  rectitude O  !  while  thy  breast, 

My  BELORAVE  !  of  its  every  wish  possess'd, 
Swells  with  its  recent  transports,  recent  fears, 
And  tenderest  titles  strike  yet  charm  thy  ears, 
Say,  wilt  thou  from  thy  feelings  pause  awhile, 

To  view  my  humble  labours  with  a  smile  ? 
Thou  wilt :  for  still  'tis  thy  delight  to  praise, 
And  still  thy  fond  applause  has  crown'd  my  lays. 

Here  then  I  rest ;  soothed  with  the  hope  to  prove 
The  approbation  of  "  the  few  I  love," 
Join'd  (for  ambitious  thoughts  will  sometimes  rise) 
To  the  kind  sufferance  of  the  good  and  wise. 
Thus  happy — I  can  leave,  with  tranquil  breast, 
Fashion's  loud  praise  to  Laura  and  the  rest, 
Who  rhyme  and  rattle,  innocent  of  thought, 
Nor  know  that  nothing  can  proceed  from  nought. 
Thus  happy, — I  can  view,  unruffled,  Miles 
Twist  into  splay-foot  doggrel  all  St.  Giles, 
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Edwin  spin  paragraphs  with  Vaughan's  whole  skill, 
Este,  rapt  in  nonsense,  gnaw  his  grey  goose  quill, 
Merry  in  dithyrambics  rave  his  wrongs, 
And  Weston,  foaming  from  Pope's  odious  songs, 
u  Much-injured  Weston,"  vent  in  odes  his  grief, 
And  fly  to  Urban  for  a  short  relief. 

EPISTLE  TO  PETER  PINDAR. 

While  many  a  NOBLE  NAME,  to  virtue  dear, 
Delights  the  public  eye,  the  public  ear, 
And  fills  thy  canker'd  breast  with  such  annoy 
As  Satan  felt  *  from  innocence  and  joy ; 
Why,  Peter,  leave  the  hated  object  free, 
And  vent,  poor  driveller,  all  thy  spite  on  me  ? 

While  pure  Religion's  beam,  bane  to  thy  sight, 
O'er  many  a  mitre  sheds  distinguish'd  light, 
And  Prelates,  in  the  path  their  Saviour  trod, 
In  trembling  hope  "  walk  humbly  with  their  God ;" 
Why,  Peter,  leave  the  hated  objects  free, 
And  vent,  poor  driveller,  all  thy  spite  on  me  ? 

While,  with  a  radiance  yet  to  courts  unknown, 
Calm,  steady  dignity  surrounds  the  throne, 
And  the  tried  worth,  the  virtues  of  thy  king 
Deep  in  thy  soul  infix  the  mortal  sting ; 
Why,  Peter,  leave  the  hated  objects  free, 
And  vent,  poor  driveller,  all  thy  spite  on  me  ? 

Alas  !  scarce  enter'd  on  the  rolls  of  fame, 
And  but  to  one  loved  circle  known  by  name, 
What  can  I  stead  thee  ?  Thou  mayst  toil  and  strain, 
Ransack,  for  filth,  thy  heart ;  for  lies,  thy  brain ; 

* aside  the  Devil  turned 

For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance.— Milton. 
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Rave,  storm  ! — 'tis  fruitless  all.     Of  this  be  sure, 
Abuse  of  me  will  ne'er  "  one  sprat"  procure, 
Bribe  one  night-cellar  to  invite  thee  in, 
Purchase  one  draught  of  gunpowder  and  gin, 
Seduce  one  brothel  to  display  its  charms, 
Nor  lure  one  hobbling  strumpet  to  thy  arms. 

False  fugitive  !  back  to  thy  vomit  flee — 
Troll  the  lascivious  song,  the  fulsome  glee : 
Truck  praise  for  lust,  hunt  infant  genius  down, 
Strip  modest  merit  of  its  last  half-crown ; 
Blow  from  thy  mildew'd  lips,  on  virtue  blow, 
And  blight  the  goodness  thou  canst  never  know : 
'Tis  well.     But  why  on  me  ? — While  every  tongue 
Of  thy  rank  slanders,  ranker  life,  yet  rung, 
Pronounced  thy  name  with  mingled  hate  and  dread, 
And  pour'd  its  whole  abhorrence  on  thy  head, 
I  spoke  not : — ne'er  did  aught  of  thee,  or  thine, 
Profane,  thank  Heaven  !  one  thought,  one  word  of  mine. 
True ;  when  I  heard  thy  deep-detested  name, 
A  shivering  horror  crept  through  all  my  frame, 
A  damp,  cold  chill,  as  if  a  snake  or  toad 
Had  started  unawares  across  my  road  ; 
Yet  I  kept  silence :  still  thy  spleen,  or  pride, 
(Thy  better  demon  absent  from  thy  side) 
Urged  thee  to  new  assaults.     Fool !  there 's  a  Time 
When  slowness  to  resist  becomes  a  crime  ; 
'  Tis  here  !  the  hour  of  sufferance  now  is  o'er, 
And  scorn  shall  screen  thee  from  my  arm  no  more. 

Unhappy  dotard,  see  !  thy  hairs  are  gray — 
In  fitter  lists  thy  waning  strength  display  ; 
Go,  dip  thy  trembling  hands  in  coward  gore, 
And  hew  down  Wests  and  Copleys  by  the  score ; 
But  touch  not  me, — or,  to  thy  peril,  know 
I  give  no  easy  conquest  to  the  foe  : 
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Come  then,  all  filth,  all  venom  as  thou  art, 
Rage  in  thy  eye,  and  rancour  in  thy  heart ; 
Come  with  thy  boasted  arms,  spite,  malice,  lies, 
Smut,  scandal,  execrations,  blasphemies ; 
I  brave  them  all     Lo,  here  I  fix  my  stand, 
And  dare  the  utmost  of  thy  tongue  and  hand : 
Prepared  each  threat  to  baffle,  or  to  spurn, 
Each  blow,  with  tenfold  vigour,  to  return. — 

But  -what  it  he,  that,  with  a  Mohawk's  air, 
"  Cries  havoc,  and  lets  slip  the  dogs  of  war  ?" 
A  bloated  mass,  a  gross,  blood-bolter'd  clod, 
A  foe  to  man,  a  renegade  from  God, 
From  noxious  childhood  to  pernicious  age, 
Separate  to  infamy,  in  every  stage. 

CORNWALL  remembers  yet  his  first  employ, 
And  shuddering  tells  with  what  infernal  joy 
His  little  tongue  in  blasphemies  was  loosed, 
His  little  hands  in  deeds  of  horrors  used ; 
While  mangled  insects  strew'd  his  cradle  o'er, 
And  limbs  of  birds  distain'd  his  bib  with  gore. 

Anon,  on  stronger  animals  he  flew, 
For  with  his  growth  his  savage  passions  grew ; 
And  oft,  what  time  his  violence  failed  to  kill, 
He  mix'd  the  insidious  dose*  with  wicked  skill; 
Saw  with  wild  joy,  in  pangs  till  then  untried, 
Cats,  dogs,  expire ;  and  cursed  them  as  they  died ! 

*  Let  not  the  reader  who  shudders  at  this,  therefore 
disbelieve  it.  Almost  the  first  accounts  which  I  re- 
member to  have  had  of  this  man  (and  they  were  from 
one  who  knew  him  well)  related  to  the  execrable  use 
he  made  of  his  knowledge  as  an  apothecary's  boy,  in 
torturing  and  destroying  animals  by  poisonous  drugs. 
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With  riper  years  a  different  scene  began, 
And  his  hate  turn'd  from  animals  to  man : 
Then  letters,  libels,  flew  on  secret  wings, 
And  wide  around  infix'd  their  venom'd  stings  ; 
All  fear'd,  where  none  could  ward  the  coming  blow, 
And  each  man  eyed  his  neighbour  as  his  foe : 
Till,  dragg'd  to  day,  the  lurking  caitiff  stood 
The'  accursed  cause  of  many  a  fatal  feud, 
And  begg'd  for  mercy  in  so  sad  a  strain, 
So  wept,  so  trembled,  that  the  injured  train, 
Who  crawling  at  their  feet  a  miscreant  saw 
Too  mean  for  punishment,  too  poor  for  law, 
O'erlook'd  ('twas  all  they  could)  his  numerous  crimes, 
And  shipp'd  him  off  "  to  ape  and  monkey  climes." 

There,  while  the  negroes  view'd,  with  strong  disgust, 
This  prodigy  of  drunkenness  and  lust 
Explore  the  darkest  cells,  the  dirtiest  sties, 
And  roll  in  filth  at  which  their  gorge  would  rise, 
He  play'd  one  master-trick  to  crown  the  whole, 
And  took,  O  Heavens  !  the  sacerdotal  stole  ! — 
How  shook  the  altar  when  he  first  drew  near, 
Hot  from  debauch,  and,  with  a  shameless  leer, 
Pour'd  stammering  forth  the  yet  unhallow'd  prayers, 
Mix'd  with  convulsive  sobs  and  noisome  airs ! — 
Then  rose  the  people,  passive  now  no  more, 
And  from  his  limbs  the  sacred  vestments  tore; 
Dragg'd  him  with  groans,  shouts,  hisses,  to  the  main, 
And  sent  him — to  annoy  these  realms  again. 

CORNWALL,  that  fondly  deem'd  herself  relieved, 
Ill-fated  land  !  once  more  the  pest  received ; 
But,  wary  and  forewarn'd,  observed  his  course, 
And  track'd  each  libel  to  its  proper  source  ; 
Till  indigaation,  wide  and  wider  spread, 
Burst  in  one  dreadful  tempest  on  his  head. 
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Then  hasty  flight  ensued  ! — 'Twere  long  to  trace 
His  mazes,  as  he  slunk  from  place  to  place ; 
To  count,  whene'er  unearth'd,  what  pumps  he  bore, 
What  horse-ponds,  till  the  country  he  forswore, 
And,  chased  by  public  vengeance  up  and  down, 
(Hopeless  of  shelter)  fled  at  length  to  town  ; 
Compell'd  in  crowds  to  hide  his  hated  head, 
And  spunge  on  dirty  whores  for  dirty  bread. 
******* 
******* 

Lo,  liere  the  reptile  !  who  from  some  dark  cell, 
Where  all  his  veins  with  native  poison  swell, 
Crawls  forth,  a  slimy  toad,  and  spits,  and  spews, 
The  crude  abortions  of  his  loathsome  muse 
On  all  that  Genius,  all  that  Worth  holds  dear, 
Unsullied  rank  and  piety  sincere; 
While  idiot  mirth  the  base  defilement  lauds, 
And  malice,  with  averted  face,  applauds ! 

io,  here  the  brutal  sot !  who,  drench 'd  with  gin, 
Lashes  his  wither'd  nerves  to  tasteless  sin  ; 
Squeals  out  (with  oaths  and  blasphemies  between) 
The  impious  song,  the  tale,  the  jest  obscene ; 
And  careless  views,  amidst  the  barbarous  roar, 
His  few  gray  hairs  strew,  one  by  one,  the  floor ! 

Lo,  here  the  wrinkled  profligate !  who  stands 
On  nature's  verge,  and  from  his  leprous  hands 
Shakes  tainted  verse ;   who  bids  us,  with  the  price 
Of  rancorous  falsehoods,  pander  to  his  vice ; 
Give  him  to  live  the  future  as  the  past, 
And  in  pollution  wallow  to  the  last ! 

Enough  ! — Yet,  Peter  !  mark  my  parting  lay — 
See !  thy  last  sands  are  fleeting  fast  away ; 
And,  what  should  more  thy  sluggish  soul  appal, 
Thy  limbs  shrink  up  ! — the  writing  on  the  wall! — 
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O  check,  a  moment  check,  the  obstreperous  din 
Of  guilty  joy,  and  hear  the  voice  within, 
The  small,  still  voice  of  conscience,  hear  it  cry, 
An  Atheist  tfiou  mayst  live,  but  canst  not  die  ! 

Give  then,  poor  tinkling  bellman  of  fourscore, 
Give  thy  lewd  rhymes,  thy  lewder  converse  o'er, 
Thy  envy,  hate ; — and,  while  thou  yet  hast  power, 
On  other  thoughts  employ  the  unvalued  hour ; 
Lest,  as  from  crazy  eld's  diseaseful  bed 
Thou  lift'st,  to  spit  at  heaven,  thy  palsied  head, 
The  blow  arrive ;  and  thou,  reduced  by  fate 
To  change  thy  frenzy  for  despair  too  late, 
Close  thy  dim  eyes  a  moment  in  the  tomb, 
To  wake  for  ever  in  the  world  to  come, — 
Wake  to  meet  HIM  whose  "  Ord'nance  thou  hast 

slaved  *," 
Whose  Mercy  slighted,  and  whose  Justice  braved ! 

For  me — why  should'st  thou,  with  abortive  toil, 
Waste  the  poor  remnant  of  thy  sputtering  oil 
In  filth  and  falsehood  ?  Ignorant  and  absurd  ! 
Pause  from  thy  pains,  and  take  my  closing  word ; 
Thou  canst  not  think,  nor  have  I  power  to  tell, 
How  much  I  scorn  and  loathe  thee — so  farewell ! 

JUVENAL,  SATIRE  VIII.       TO  PONTICUS. 

"  Your  ancient  house !"     No  more :  I  cannot  see 
The  wondrous  merits  of  a  pedigree : 
No,  Ponticus  ; — nor  of  a  proud  display 
Of  smoky  ancestors  in  wax  or  clay ; 
jEmilius,  mounted  on  his  car  sublime, 
Curius,  half  wasted  by  the  teeth  of  time, 


the  lust  dieted  man 
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Corvinus,  dwindled  to  a  shapeless  bust, 
And  high-born  Galba,  crumbling  into  dust. 

What  boots  it  on  the  LINEAL  TREE  to  trace, 
Through  many  a  branch,  the  founders  of  our  race, 
Time-honoured  chiefs ;  if,  in  their  sight,  we  give 
A  loose  to  vice,  and  like  low  villains  live : 
Say,  what  avails  it,  that,  on  either  hand, 
The  stem  Numantii,  an  illustrious  band, 
Frown  from  the  walls,  if  their  degenerate  race 
Waste  the  long  night  at  dice  before  their  lace  ? 
If,  staggering,  to  a  drowsy  bed  they  creep, 
At  that  prime  hour  when,  starting  from  their  sleep, 
Their  sires  the  signal  of  the  fight  unfurled, 
And  drew  their  legions  forth,  and  won  the  world  ? 

Say,  why  should  Fabius,  of  the  Herculean  name, 
To  the  GREAT  ALTAR  vaunt  his  lineal  claim, 
If,  softer  than  Euganean  lambs,  the  youth 
His  wanton  limbs,  with  Etna's  pumice,  smooth, 
And  shame  his  rough-hewn  sires  ?  if  greedy,  vain, 
If,  a  vile  trafficker  in  secret  bane, 
He  blast  his  wretched  kindred  with  a  bust 
For  public  vengeance  to— reduce  to  dust ! 

Fond  man  !  though  all  the  heroes  of  your  line 
Bedeck  your  halls,  and  in  your  galleries  shine 
In  proud  display  ;  yet  take  this  truth  from  me, 
VIRTUE  ALONE  is  TRUE  NOBILITY. 
Set  Cossus,  Drusus,  Paulus,  then,  in  view, 
The  bright  example  of  their  lives  pursue  ; 
Let  these  precede  the  statues  of  your  race, 
And  these,  when  Consul,  of  your  rods  take  place. 

O  give  me  inborn  worth  !  Dare  to  be  just, 
Firm  to  your  word,  and  faithful  to  your  trust  : 
These  praises  hear,  at  least  deserve  to  hear, 
I  grant  your  claim,  and  recognise  the  peer. 
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Hail !  from  whatever  stock  you  draw  your  birth, 

The  son  of  Cossus,  or  the  son  of  Earth, 

All  hail !  in  you  exulting  Rome  espies 

Her  guardian  Power,  her  great  Palladium  rise ; 

And  shouts  like  Egypt,  when  her  priests  had  found 

A  new  Osiris  for  the  old  one  drown'd  ! 

But  shall  we  call  those  noble  who  disgrace 
Their  lineage,  proud  of  an  illustrious  race  ? 
Vain  thought ! — but  thus,  with  many  a  taunting  smile, 
The  dwarf  an  Atlas,  Moor  a  swan,  we  style ; 
The  crook-back'd  wench  Europa;   and  the  hound, 
With  age  enfeebled,  toothless,  and  unsound, 
That  listless  lies,  and  licks  the  lamps  for  food, 
Lord  of  the  chase,  and  tyrant  of  the  wood  ! 
You,  too,  beware,  lest  Satire's  piercing  eye 
The  slave  of  guilt  through  grandeur's  blaze  espy, 
And,  drawing  from  your  crime  some  sounding  name, 
Declare  at  once  your  greatness  and  your  shame. 

Ask  you  for  whom  this  picture  I  design  ? 
Plautus,  thy  birth  and  folly  make  it  thine : 
Thou  vaunt'st  thy  pedigree,  on  every  side 
To  noble  and  imperial  blood  allied ; 
As  if  thy  honours  by  thyself  were  won, 
And  thou  hadst  some  illustrious  action  done, 
To  make  the  world  believe  thee  Julia's  heir, 
And  not  the  offspring  of  some  easy  fair, 
Who,  shivering  in  the  wind,  near  yon  dead  wall, 
Plies  her  vile  labour,  and  is  all  to  all. 

"  Away,  away  !  ye  slaves  of  humblest  birth, 
Ye  dregs  of  Rome,  ye  nothings  of  the  earth, 
Whose  fathers  who  shall  tell !  my  ancient  line 
Descends  from  Cecrops  !"  Man  of  blood  divine  ! 
Live  and  enjoy  the  secret  sweets  which  spring 
In  breasts  affined  to  so  remote  asking  ! — 
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Yet  know,  amid  these  "  dregs,"  low  grandeur's  scorn, 

Will  those  be  found  whom  arts  and  arms  adorn : 

Some,  skill'd  to  plead  a  noble  blockhead's  cause, 

And  solve  the  dark  enigmas  of  the  laws ; 

Some,  who  the  Tigris'  hostile  banks  explore, 

And  plant  our  eagles  on  Batavia's  shore  ; 

While  thou,  in  mean,  inglorious  pleasure  lost, 

With  "  Cecrops !  Cecrops  ! "  all  thou  hast  to  boast, 

Art  a  full  brother  to  the  cross- way  stone, 

Which  clowns  have  chipp'd  the  head  of  Hermes  on  : 

For  'tis  no  bar  to  kindred,  that  thy  block 

Is  form'd  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  theirs  of  rock. 

Of  beasts,  great  son  of  Troy,  who  vaunts  the  breed, 
Unless  renown'd  for  courage,  strength,  or  speed  ? 
'Tis  thus  we  praise  the  horse  who  mocks  our  eyes, 
While,  to  the  goal,  with  lightning's  speed  he  flies  ! 
Whom  many  a  well-earn'd  palm  and  trophy  grace, 
And  the  Cirque  hails  unrivall'd  in  the  race  J 
Yes,  he  is  noble,  spring  from  whom  he  will, 
Whose  footsteps  in  the  dust  are  foremost  still ; 
While  Hirpine's  stock  are  to  the  market  led, 
If  Victory  perch  but  rarely  on  their  head : 
For  no  respect  to  pedigree  is  paid, 
No  honour  to  a  sire's  illustrious  shade. 
Flung  cheaply  ofl^  they  drag  the  cumbrous  wain, 
With  shoulders  baTe  and  bleeding  from  the  chain ; 
Or  take,  with  some  blind  ass  in  concert  found, 
At  Nepo's  mill  their  everlasting  round. 

Thatsomemay,  therefore,  YOU,  not  YOURS,  admire, 
By  virtuous  actions,  first,  to  praise  aspire ; 
Seek  not  to  shine  by  borrow'd  light  alone, 
But  with  your  father's  glories  blend  your  own. 

THIS  to  the  youth,  whom  Rumour  brands  as  vain, 
And  swelling — full  of  his  Neronian  strain ; 
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Perhaps,  with  truth : — for  rarely  shall  we  find 
A  sense  of  modesty  in  that  proud  kind. 
But  were  my  Ponticus  content  to  raise 
His  honours  thus,  on  a  forefather's  praise, 
Worthless  the  while, — 'twould  tinge  my  cheeks  with 

shame— 

'Tis  dangerous  building  on  another's  fame, 
Lest  the  substructure  fail,  and  on  the  ground 
Your  baseless  pile  be  hurl'd,  in  fragments,  round. — 
Stretch'd  on  the  plain,  the  vine's  weak  tendrils  try 
To  clasp  the  elm  they  drop  from  ;  fail — and  die  ! 

Be  brave,  be  just ;  and  when  your  country's  laws 
Call  you  to  witness  in  a  dubious  cause, 
Though  Phalaris  plant  his  bull  before  your  eye, 
And,  frowning,  dictate  to  your  lips  the  lie, 
Think  it  a  crime  no  tears  can  e'er  efface, 
To  purchase  safety  with  compliance  base, 
At  honour's  cost  a  feverish  span  extend, 

AND  SACRIFICE  FOR  LIFE,  LIFE'S  ONLY  END  ! 

LIFE  !  'tis  not  life — who  merits  death  is  dead  ; 
Though  Gauran  oysters  for  his  feasts  be  spread, 
Though  his  limbs  drip  with  exquisite  perfume, 
And  the  late  rose  around  his  temples  bloom  ! 

O,  when  the  Province,  long  desired,  you  gain, 
Your  boiling  rage,  your  lust  of  wealth  restrain. 
And  pity  our  allies  :  all  Asici  grieves  — 
Her  blood,  her  marrow  drain'd  by  legal  thieves. 
Revere  the  laws,  obey  the  parent  state ; 
Observe  what  rich  rewards  the  good  await, 
What  punishments  the  bad  :  how  Tutor  sped 
While  Rome's  whole  thunder  rattled  round  his  head  ! 
And  yet  what  boots  it  that  one  spoiler  bleed, 
If  still  a  worse,  and  still  a  worse  succeed  ? 
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If  neither  fear  nor  shame  control  their  theft, 
And  Pansa  seize  the  little  Natta  left  ? 
Haste  then,  Chserippus,  ere  thy  rags  be  known, 
And  sell  the  few  thou  yet  canst  call  thine  own, 
And  O,  conceal  the  price  !  'tis  honest  craft ; 
Thou  couldst  not  keep  the  hatchet — save  the  haft. 

Not  such  the  cries  of  old,  nor  such  the  stroke, 
When  first  the  nations  bowed  beneath  our  yoke. 
Wealth  then  was  theirs,  wealth  without  fear  possess'd, 
Full  every  house,  and  bursting  every  chest — 
Crimson,  in  looms  of  Sparta  taught  to  glow, 
And  purple,  deeply  dyed  in  grain  of  Co ; 
Busts,  to  which  Myro's  touch  did  motion  give, 
And  ivory,  taught  by  Phidias'  skill  to  live : 
On  every  side  a  Polyclete  you  viewed, 
And  scarce  a  board  without  a  Mentor  stood. 
These,  these,  the  lust  of  rapine  first  inspired, 
These,  Antony  and  Dolabella  fired, 
And  sacrilegious  Verres  : — so,  for  Rome 
They  shipped  their  secret  plunder ;  and  brought  home 
More  treasures  from  our  friends,  in  peace  obtained, 
Than  from  our  foes,  in  war,  were  ever  gained  ! 

Now  all  is  gone !  the  stallion  made  a  prey, 
The  few  brood  mares  and  oxen  swept  away, 
The  Litre's. — if  the  sacred  hearth  possest 
One  little  god  that  pleased  above  the  rest — 
Mean  spoils,  indeed  !  but  such  were  now  their  best. 

Perhaps  you  scorn  (and  may  securely  scorn) 
The  essenced  Greek  whom  arts  not  arms  adorn  : 
Soft  limbs,  and  spirits  by  refinement  broke, 
Would  feebly  struggle  with  the  oppressive  yoke. 
But  spare  the  Gaul,  the  fierce  Illyrian  spare, 
And  the  rough  Spaniard,  terrible  in  war; 
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Spare  too  the  Africk  hind,  whose  ceaseless  pain 
Fills  our  wide  granaries  with  autumnal  grain, 
And  pampers  Rome,  while  weightier  cares  engage 
Her  precious  hours — the  Circus  and  the  Stage  ! 
For,  should  you  rifle  them,  O  think,  in  time, 
What  spoil  would  pay  the  execrable  crime, 
When  greedy  Marius  fleeced  them  all  so  late, 
And  bare  and  bleeding  left  the  hapless  state  ! 
But  chief  the  brave  and  wretched — tremble  there ; 
Nor  tempt  too  far  the  madness  of  despair : 
For,  should  you  all  their  little  treasures  drain, 
Helmets,  and  spears,  and  swords,  would  still  remain ; 

THE    PLUNDERED  NE'ER  WANT  ARMS.       What  I 

foretell 

Is  no  trite  apophthegm,  but — mark  me  well — 
True  as  a  Sibyl's  leaf !  fixed  as  an  oracle ! 

If  men  of  worth  the  posts  beneath  you  hold, 
And  no  spruce  favorite  barter  law  for  gold; 
If  no  inherent  stain  your  wife  disgrace, 
Nor,  harpy-like,  she  flit  from  place  to  place, 
A  fell  Celasno,  ever  on  the  watch, 
And  ever  furious,  all  she  sees  to  snatch  ; 
Then  choose  what  race  you  will :  derive  your  birth 
From  Picus,  or  those  elder  sons  of  earth 
Who  shook  the  throne  of  heaven ;  call  him  your  sire 
Who  first  informed  our  clay  with  living  fire ; 
Or  single  from  the  songs  of  ancient  days 
What  tale  may  suit  you,  and  what  parent  raise. 

But — if  rash  pride,  and  lust,  your  bosom  sway, 
If,  with  stem  joy,  you  ply,  from  day  to  day, 
The  ensanguined  rods,  and  head  on  head  demand, 
Till  the  tired  axe  drop  from  the  lictor's  hand — 
Then  every  honour,  by  your  father  won, 
Indignant  to  be  borne  by  such  a  son, 
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Will  to  his  blood  oppose  your  daring  claim, 
And  fire  a  torch,  to  blaze  upon  your  shame  !— 
Vice  glares  more  strongly  in  the  public  eye, 
As  he  who  sins  in  power  or  place  is  high. 

SEE  !  by  his  great  progenitors'  remains 
Fat  Davnasippus  sweeps  with  loosened  reins. 
Good  Consul !  he  no  pride  of  office  feels, 
But  stoops  himself  to  clog  his  headlong  wheels. 
"  But  this  is  all  by  night,"  the  hero  cries. 
Yet  the  MOON  sees !  yet  the  STAHS  stretch  their  eyes 
Full  on  your  shame ! — A  few  short  moments  wait, 
And  Damasippus  quits  the  pomp  of  state : 
Then,  proud  the  experienced  driver  to  display, 
He  mounts  his  chariot  in  the  face  of  day  ; 
Whirls,  with  broad  front,  his  grave  associate  by, 
And  jerks  his  whip,  to  catch  the  senior's  eye ; 
Unyokes  his  weary  steeds,  and,  to  requite 
Their  service,  feeds  and  litters  them  at  night. 

Meanwhile,  'tis  all  he  can,  what  time  he  stands 
At  Jove's  high  altar,  as  the  law  commands, 
And  offers  sheep  and  oxen,  he  forswears 
The  Eternal  King,  and  gives  his  silent  prayers 
To  thee,  Hippona,  goddess  of  the  stalls, 
And  gods  more  vile  dawbed  on  the  reeking  walls ! 
At  night  to  his  old  haunts  he  scours,  elate, 
(The  tavern  by  the  Idumean  gate) 
Where,  while  the  host,  bedrenched  with  liquid  sweets, 
With  many  a  courteous  phrase,  his  entrance  greets, 
And  many  a  smile ;  the  hostess  nimbly  moves, 
And  gets  the  flagon  ready  which  he  loves. 

Here   some,  perhaps,  my  growing  warmth  may 

blame : 

««  In  youth's  wild  hours,"  they  urge  "  we  did  the 
same." 
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'Tis  granted,  friends ;  but  then  we  stopped  in  time, 
Nor  hugged  our  darling  faults  beyond  our  prime. 
Brief  let  our  follies  be  !  and  youthful  sin 
Fall  with  the  firstlings  of  the  manly  chin  ! — 
Boys  we  may  pity,  may,  perhaps,  excuse : 
But  Damasippus  STIT.L  frequents  the  stews, 
Though  now  mature  in  vigour,  ripe  in  age, 
Of  Caesar's  foes  to  check  the  headlong  rage 
On  Tigris*  banks,  in  burnished  arms  to  shine, 
And  sternly  guard  the  Danube,  or  the  Rhine. 

"  The  East  revolts."     Ho  !  let  the  troops  repair 
To  Ostium   quick!    "But  where 's   the  general?" 

Where ! 

Go,  search  the  taverns  ;  there  the  chief  you  '11  find. 
With  cut-throats,  plunderers,  rogues  of  every  kind, 
Bier-jobbers,  bargemen,  drenched  in  fumes  of  wine, 
And  Cybele's  priests,  mid  their  loose  drums,  supine  ! 
There  none  are  less,  none  greater,  than  the  rest, 
There  my  lord  gives,  and  takes,  the  scurvy  jest ; 
There  all,  who  can,  round  the  same  table  sprawl, 
And  there  one  greasy  tankard  serves  for  all. 
Blessings  of  birth  ! — but,  Ponticus,  a  word  : 
Owned  you  a  slave  like  this  degenerate  lord, 
What  were  his  fate  ?  your  Lucan  farm  to  till, 
Or  aid  the  mules  to  turn  your  Tuscan  mill. 
But  Troy's  great  sons  dispense  with  being  good, 
And  boldly  sin,  by  courtesy  of  blood  ; 
Wink  at  each  other's  crimes,  and  look  for  fame 
In  what  would  tinge  a  cobbler's  cheek  with  shame. 

And*  have  I  wreaked  on  such  foul  deeds  my  rage, 
That  worse  should  yet  remain  to  blot  my  page ! — 
See  Damasippus,  all  his  fortune  lost, 
Compell'd  for  hire  to  play  a  squealing  ghost ! 
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While  Lentulus,  his  brother  in  renown, 
Performs,  with  so  much  art,  the  perjured  clown, 
And  suffers  with  such  grace,  that,  for  his  pains, 
I  hold  him  worthy  of — the  CROSS  he  feigns. 

Nor  deem  the  headless  rabble  void  of  blame : — 
Strangers  alike  to  decency  and  shame, 
They  sit  with  brazen  front,  and  calmly  see 
The  hired  patrician's  low  buffoonery  ; 
Laugh  at  the  Fabii's  tricks,  and  grin  to  hear 
The  cuffs  resound  from  the  Mamerci's  ear ! 
Who  cares  how  low  their  blood  is  sold,  how  high  ? — 
No  Nero  drives  them  now  their  fate  to  try : 
Freely  they  come,  and  freely  they  expose 
Their  lives  for  hire,  to  grace  the  public  shows ! 

But  grant  the  worst :  suppose  the  arena  here, 
And  there  the  stage,  on  which  would  you  appear  ? 
The  first ;  for  who  of  death  so  much  in  dread, 
As  not  to  tremble  more  the  stage  to  tread, 
Squat  on  his  hams,  in  some  blind  nook  to  sit, 
And  watch  his  mistress,  in  a  jealous  fit ! 
But  'tis  not  strange,  that,  when  the  Emperor  tunes 
A  scurvy  harp,  the  lords  should  turn  buffoons ; 
The  wonder  is  they  turn  not  fencers  too. 
Secutore,  Retiarians, — AND  THEY  DO! 
Gracchus  steps  forth :  no  sword  his  thigh  invests — 
No  helmet,  shield — such  armour  he  detests, 
Detests  and  spurns ;  and  impudently  stands, 
With  the  poised  net  and  trident  in  his  hands. 
The  foe  advances — lo  !  a  cast  he  tries, 
But  misses,  and  in  frantic  terror  flies 
Round   the   thronged  Cirque;    and,   anxious  to  be 

known, 
Lifts  his  bare  face  with  many  a  piteous  moan. 
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I  "  'Tis  he  !  'tis  he  ! — I  know  the  Salian  vest, 
With  golden  fringes  pendent  from  the  breast ; 
The  Salian  bonnet,  from  whose  jointed  crown 
The  glittering  ribands  flow  redundant  down. 
O  spare  him,  spare  !:' — The  brave  Secutor  heard, 
And,  blushing,  stopp'd  the  chase ;  for  he  preferr'd 
Wounds,  death  itself,  to  the  contemptuous  smile 
Of  conquering  one  so  noble,  and — so  vile  ! 

Who,  Nero,  so  depraved,  if  choice  were  free, 
To  hesitate  'twixt  Seneca  and  thee  ? 
Whose  crimes,  so  much  have  they  all  crimes  outgone, 
Deserve  more  serpents,  apes,  and  sacks  than  one. 
Not  so,  thou  say'st ;  there  are,  whom  I  could  name, 
As  deep  in  guilt,  and  as  accurst  in  fame ; 
Orestes  slew  HIS  mother.     True;  but  know, 
The  same  effects  from  different  causes  flow  : 
A  father  murdered  at  the  social  board, 

And  Heaven's  command,  unsheathed  his  righteous 
sword. 

Besides,  Orestes,  in  his  wildest  mood, 
Poison 'd  no  cousin,  shed  no  consort's  blood, 

Buried  no  poniard  in  a  sister's  throat, 

Sung  on  no  public  stage,  NO  TROICS  WROTE. 

THIS  topp'd  his  frantic  crimes  !  THIS  roused  man. 
kind! 

For  what  could  Galba,  what  Virginius  find, 

In  the  dire  annals  of  that  bloody  reign, 

Which  call'd  for  vengeance  in  a  louder  strain  ? 
Lo,  here  the  arts,  the  studies  that  engage 

The  world's  great  master  !  on  a  foreign  stage 

To  prostitute  his  voice  for  base  renown, 

And  ravish  from  the  Greeks  a  parsley  crown  ! 

Come  then,  greatprince,  great  poet !  while  we  throng 

To  greet  thee,  recent  from  triumphant  song, 
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Come,  place  the  unfading  wreath,  with  reverence  meet, 

On  the  Domitii's  brows  !  'before  their  feet 

The  mask  and  pall  of  old  Thyestes  lay, 

And  Menalippe,  while,  in  proud  display, 

From  the  colossal  marble  of  thy  sire, 

Depends,  the  boast  of  Rome,  thy  conquering  lyre ! 

Cethegus  !  Catiline  !  whose  ancestors 
Were  nobler  born,  were  higher  ranked  than  yours  ? 
Yet  ye  conspired,  with  more  than  Gallic  hate, 
To  wrap  in  midnight  flames  this  hapless  state ; 
On  men  and  gods  your  barbarous  rage  to  pour, 
And  deluge  Rome  with  her  own  children's  gore : 
Horrors  which  call'd,  indeed,  for  vengeance  dire, 
For  the  pitch'd  coat  and  stake,  and  smouldering  fire ! 
But  Tully  watch'd — your  league  in  silence  broke, 
And  crush'd  your  impious  arms  without  a  stroke. 
Yes  he,  poor  Arpine,  of  no  name  at  home, 
And  scarcely  rank'd  among  the  knights  at  Rome, 
Secured  the  trembling  town,  placed  a  firm  guard 
In  every  street,  and  toiled  in  every  ward  : 
And  thus,  within  the  walls,  the  GOWN  obtain'd 
Alore  fame  for  Tully,  than  Octavius  gained 
At  Actium  and  Philippi  from  a  SWORD 
Drench'd  in  the  eternal  stream  by  patriots  poured ! 
For  Rome,  free  Rome,  hailed  him,  with  loud  acclaim, 
THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY — glorious  name  ! 

Another  Arpine,  trained  the  ground  to  till, 
Tired  of  the  plough,  forsook  his  native  hill, 
And  joined  the  camp ;   where,  if  his  adze  was  slow, 
The  vine-twig  whelked  his  back  with  many  a  blow : 
And  yet,  when  the  fierce  Cimbri  threaten'd  Rome 
With  swift  and  scarcely  evitable  doom, 
This  man,  in  the  dread  hour,  to  save  her  rose, 
And  turn'd  the  impending  ruin  on  her  foes ! 
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For  which,  while  ravening  birds  devour'd  the  slain, 
And  their  huge  bones  lay  whitening  on  the  plain, 
His  high-born  colleague  to  his  worth  gave  way, 
And  took,  well  pleased,  the  secondary  bay. 

The  Decii  were  plebeians  !  mean  their  name, 
And  mean  the  parent  stock  from  which  they  came : 
Yet  they  devoted,  in  the  trying  hour, 
Their  heads  to  Earth  and  each  infernal  Power  ; 
And,  by  that  solemn  act,  redeemed  from  fate 
Auxiliars,  legions,  all  the  Latian  state; 
More  prized  than  those  they  saved  in  Heaven's  just 

estimate ! 

And  him,  who  graced  the  purple  which  he  wore, 
(The  last  good  king  of  Rome)  a  handmaid  bore. 

The  Consul's  sons,  (while  storms  yet  shook  the  state, 
And  Tarquin  thunder'd  vengeance  at  the  gate,) 
Who  should,  to  crown  the  labours  of  their  sire, 
Have  dared  what  Cocks,  Mutius,  might  admire, 
And  she,  who  mock'd  the  javelins  whistling  round, 
And  swam  the  Tiber,  then  the  empire's  bound  ; 
Had,  to  the  tyrant's  rage,  the  town  exposed, 
But  that  a  slave  their  dark  designs  disclosed. — 
For  him,  when  stretch'd  upon  his  honour'd  bier, 
The  grateful  matrons  shed  the  pious  tear, 
While,  with  stern  eye,  the  patriot  and  the  sire 
Saw,  by  the  axe,  the  high-born  pair  expire : 
They  fell — just  victims  to  the  offended  laws, 
And  the  first  sacrifice  to  FREEDOM'S  cause  1 

For  me.  who  nought  but  innate  worth  admire, 
I  'd  rather  vile  Thersites  were  thy  sire, 
So  thou  wert  like  Achilles,  and  could'st  wield 
Vulcanian  arms,  the  terror  of  the  field, 
Than  that  Achilles  should  thy  father  be, 
And  in  his  offspring  vile  Thersites  see. 
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And  yet,  how  high  soe'er  thy  pride  may  trace 
The  long-forgotten  founders  of  thy  race, 
Still  must  the  search  with  that  Asylum  end, 
From  whose  polluted  source  we  all  descend. 
Haste  then,  the  inquiry  haste;  secure  to  find 
Thy  sire  some  vagrant  slave,  some  bankrupt  hind, 
Some — hut  I  mark  the  kindling  glow  of  shame, 
And  will  not  shock  thee  with  a  baser  name. 

JUVENAL,  SAT  I  III-:  XI.      TO  PEHSICUS. 

If  Atticus  in  sumptuous  fare  delight, 
'Tis  taste;  if  Rutilus,  'tis  madness  quite : 
And  what  diverts  the  sneering  rabble  more 
Than  an  Apicius  miserably  poor  ? 

In  every  company,  go  where  you  will, 
Bath,  forum,  theatre,  the  talk  is  still 
Of  Rutilus  ! — While  fit  (they  cry)  to  wield, 
With  firm  and  vigorous  arm,  the  spear  and  shield, 
While  his  full  veins  beat  high  with  youthful  blood, 
Forced  by  no  tribune,  yet  by  none  withstood, 
He  cultivates  the  gladiator's  trade, 
And  learns  the  imperious  language  of  the  blade ! 

What  swarms  we  see  of  this  degenerate  kind  ! 
Swarms  whom  their  creditors  can  only  find 
At  flesh  and  fish  stalls : — thither  they  repair, 
Sure,  though  deceived  at  home,  to  catch  them  there. 
These  live  but  for  their  palate ;  and,  of  these, 
The  most  distress'd  (while  Ruin  hastes  to  seize 
The  crumbling  mansion  and  disparting  wall) 
Spread  richer  feasts,  and  riot  as  they  fall ! — 
Meanwhile,  ere  yet  the  last  supply  be  spent, 
They  search  for  dainties  every  element, 
Awed  by  no  price ;  nay,  making  this  their  boast, 
And  still  preferring  that  which  costs  them  most, 
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Joyous,  and  reckless  of  to-morrow's  fate, 

To  raise  a  desperate  sum,  they  pledge  their  plate, 

Or  mother's  fractured  image ;  to  prepare 

Yet  one  treat  more,  though  but  in  earthen  ware ! 

Then  to  the  fencer's  mess  they  come,  of  course, 

And  mount  the  scaffold  as  a  last  resource. 

No  foe  to  sumptuous  boards,  I  only  scan, 
When  such  are  spread,  the  motives  and  the  man, 
And  praise  or  censure  as  I  see  the  feast, 
Or  by  the  noble,  or  the  beggar,  drest : 
In  this,  'tis  gluttony  ;  in  that,  fit  pride, 
Sancdon'd  by  wealth,  by  station  dignified. — 
Whip  me  the  fool,  who  marks  how  Atlas  soars 
O'er  every  hill  on  Mauritania's  shores, 
Yet  sees  no  difference  'twixt  the  coffer's  hoards, 
And  the  poor  pittance  a  small  purse  affords ! 

Heaven  sent  us  "  KNOW  THYSELF  !" — Be  this 

imprest 

In  living  characters  upon  thy  breast, 
And  still  revolved ;  whether  a  wife  thou  choose, 
Or  to  the  SACRED  SENATE  point  thy  views. — 
Or  seek'st  thou  rather,  in  some  doubtful  cause, 
To  vindicate  thy  country's  injured  laws  ? 
Knock  at  thy  bosom,  play  the  censor's  part, 
And  note  with  caution  what  and  who  thou  art, 
An  orator  of  force  and  skill  profound, 
Or  a  mere  Matho,  emptiness  and  sound ! 
Yes,  KNOW  THYSELF  :  in  great  concerns,  in  small, 
Be  this  thy  care,  for  this,  my  friend,  is  all ; 
Nor,  when  thy  purse  will  scarce  a  gudgeon  buy, 
With  fond  intemperance  for  turbots  sigh  ! 
O  think  what  end  awaits  thee,  timely  think, 
If  thy  throat  widens  as  thy  pockets  shrink, 
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Thy  throat,  of  all  thy  father's  thrift  could  save, 
Flocks,  herds,  and  fields,  the  insatiable  grave ! 
At  length,  when  nought  remains  a  meal  to  bring, 
The  last  poor  shift,  off  conies  the  knightly  ring, 
And  "  sad  Sir  Pollio"  begs  his  daily  fare 
With  undistinguished  hands  and  finger  bare  ! 

To  these  an  early  grave  no  terror  brings, 
41  A  short  and  merry  life  !"  the  spendthrift  sings; 
Death  seems  to  him  a  refuge  from  despair, 
And  far  less  terrible  than  hoary  hair. 

Mark  now  the  progress  of  their  rapid  fate ! 
Money,  (regardless  of  the  monthly  rate,) 
On  every  side  they  borrow,  and  apace 
Waste  what  is  raised  before  the  lender's  face : 
Then,  while  they  yet  some  wretched  remnant  hold, 
And  the  pale  usurer  trembles  for  his  gold, 
They  wisely  sicken  for  the  country  air, 
And  fiock  to  Baiae,  Ostia,  Jove  knows  where  ; 
For  now  'tis  held  (so  ripe  the  evil's  grown) 
No  greater  shame  for  debt  to  flee  the  town, 
Than  from  the  thronged  Suburra  to  remove, 
In  dog-days,  to  the  Esquilian  shades  above. 
One  thought  alone,  what  time  they  leave  behind 
Friends,  country,  all,  weighs  heavy  on  their  mind, 
One  thought  alone, — for  twelve  long  months  to  lose 
The  dear  delights  of  Rome,  the  public  shows  ! 
Where  sleeps  the  modest  blood  !  In  all  our  veins 
No  conscious  drop,  to  form  a  blush,  remains : 
SHAME,  from  the  town,  derided,  speeds  her  way, 
And  few,  alas  !  solicit  her  to  stay. 

Enough  :  to-day  my  Persicus  shall  see 
Whether  my  precepts  with  my  life  agree ; 
Whether,  with  feign 'd  austerity,  I  prize 
The  spare  repast,  a  glutton  in  disguise ! 
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Bawl  for  coarse  pottage,  that  my  friends  may  hear, 
But  whisper  "  sweetmeats  !"  in  my  servant's  ear. 
For  since,  by  promise,  you  are  now  my  guest, 
Know,  I  invite  you  to  no  sumptuous  feast ; 
But  to  such  simple  fare,  as,  long,  long  since, 
The  good  Evander  bade  the  Trojan  prince. 
Come  then,  my  friend,  you  will  not,  sure,  despise 
The  board  that  pleased  the  offspring  of  the  skies ; 
Come,  and  while  fancy  brings  past  times  to  view, 
I  '11  think  myself  the  king,  the  hero  you. 

Take  now  your  bill  of  fare  :  my  simple  board 
Is  with  no  dainties  from  the  markets  stored, 
But  dishes  all  my  own.     From  Tibur's  stock 
A  kid  shall  come,  the  fattest  of  the  flock, 
The  tenderest  too,  and  yet  too  young  to  browse 
The  thistle's  shoots,  the  willow's  watery  boughs, 
With  more  of  milk  than  blood ;  and  pullets  drest 
With  new-laid  eggs  yet  tepid  from  the  nest ; 
And  sperage  wild,  which,  from  the  mountain's  side,' 
My  housemaid  left  her  spindle  to  provide ; 
And  grapes  long  kept,  yet  pulpy  still,  and  fair, 
And  the  rich  Signian  and  the  Syrian  pear ; 
And  apples  that  in  flavour  and  in  smell 
The  boasted  Picene  equal  or  excel : — 
Nor  need  you  fear,  my  friend,  their  liberal  use, 
For  age  has  mellowed  and  improved  their  juice-. 

How  homely  this  !  and  yet  this  homely  fare 
A  senator  would  once  have  counted  rare ; 
When  the  good  Curius  thought  it  no  disgrace 
O'er  a  few  sticks  a  little  pot  to  place, 
With  herbs  by  his  small  garden-plot  supplied — 
Food,  which  the  squalid  wretch  would  now  deride, 
Who  digs  in  fetters,  and,  with  fond  regret, 
The  tavern's  savoury  dish  remembers  yet ! 

a 
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Time  was.  when  on  the  rack  a  man  would  lay 
The  seasoned  flitch,  against  a  solemn  day  ; 
And  think  the  friends  who  met,  with  decent  mirth, 
To  celebrate  the  hour  that  gave  him  birth, 
On  this,  and  what  of  fresh  the  altars  spared, 
(For  altars  then  were  honour'd)  nobly  fared. 
Some  kinsman,  who  had  camps  and  senates  swayed, 
Had  thrice  been  coital,  once  dictator  made, 
From  public  cares  retired,  would  gaily  haste, 
Before  the  wonted  hours  to  such  repast, 
Shouldering  the  spade  that,  with  no  common  toil, 
Had  tamed  the  genius  of  the  mountain  soil !  — 
Yes,  when  the  world  was  filled  with  Rome's  just 

fame, 

And  Romans  trembled  at  the  Fabian  name, 
The  Scauran  and  Fabrician ;  when  they  saw 
A  censor's  rigour  even  a  censor  awe, 
No  son  of  Troy  e'er  thought  it  his  concern, 
Or  worth  a  moment's  serious  care,  to  learn, 
What  land,  what  sea,  the  fairest  tortoise  bred, 
Whose  clouded  shell  might  best  adorn  his  bed.  — 
His  bed  was  small,  and  did  no  signs  impart 
Or  of  the  painter's  or  the  sculptor's  art, 
Save  where  the  front,  cheaply  inlaid  with  brass, 
Showed  the  rude  features  of  a  vine-crowned  ass ; 
An  uncouth  brute,  round  which  his  children  played, 
And  kugh'd  and  jested  at  the  face  it  made ! 
Briefly,  his  house,  his  furniture,  his  food, 
Were  uniformly  plain,  and  simply  good. 

Then  the  rough  soldier,  yet  unbought  by  Greece 
To  hang  enraptured  o'er  a  finished  piece, 
If  haply,  mid  the  congregated  spoils, 
(Proofs  of  his  power,  and  guerdon  of  his  toils,) 
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Some  antique  vase  of  master  hands  were  found, 
Would  dash  the  glittering  bauble  on  the  ground ; 
That,  in  new  forms,  the  molten  fragments  drest, 
Might  blaze  illustrious  round  his  courser's  chest, 
Or,  flashing  from  his  burnished  helmet,  show, 
(A  dreadful  omen  to  the  trembling  foe,) 
The  mighty  sire,  with  glittering  shield  and  spear, 
Hovering,  enamonr'd,  o'er  the  sleeping  fair, 
The  wolf,  by  Rome's  high  destinies  made  mild, 
And,  playful  at  her  side,  each  wondrous  child. 

Thus,  all  the  wealth  those  simple  times  could  boast, 
Small  wealth  !  their  horses  and  their  arms  engrost  : 
The  rest  was  homely,  and  their  frugal  fare, 
Cooked  without  art,  was  served  in  earthen  ware ; 
Yet  worthy  all  our  envy,  were  the  breast 
But  with  one  spark  of  noble  spleen  possest. 
THE  N  shone  the  fanes  with  Majesty  Divine^ 
A  present  God  was  felt  at  every  shrine  I 
And  solemn  sounds,  heard  from  the  sacred  walls 
At  midnight's  solemn  hour,  announced  the  Gauls 
Now  rushing  from  the  main ;  while,  prompt  to  sav<-, 
Stood  Jove,  the  prophet  of  the  signs  he  gave  ! 
Yet,  when  he  thus  revealed  the  will  of  fate, 
And  watched  attentive  o'er  the  Latian  state, 
His  shrine,  his  statue,  rose  of  humble  mold, 
Of  artless  form,  and  unprofaned  with  gold. 

Those  good  old  times  no  foreign  tables  sought ; 
From  their  own  woods  the  walnut  tree  was  brought. 
When  wkhering  limbs  declared  its  pith  unsound, 
Or  winds  uptore,  and  stretched  it  on  the  ground  : 
But  now,  such  strange  caprice  has  seized  the  great^ 
They  find  no  pleasure  in  the  costliest  treat, 
Suspect  the  flowers  a  sickly  scent  exhale, 
And  think  the  venison  rank,  the  turbot  stale, 
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Unless  wide  yawning  panthers,  towering  high, 

Enormous  pedestals  of  ivory, 

Formed  of  the  teeth  which  Elephantis  sends. 

Which  the  dark  Moor  or  darker  Indian  vends, 

Or  those  which,  now,  too  heavy  for  the  head, 

The  beasts  in  Nabathea's  forest  shed — 

The  spacious  OHBS  support :  then  they  can  feed, 

And  every  dish  is  delicate  indeed  ! 

For  silver  feet  are  viewed  with  equal  scorn, 

As  iron  rings  upon  the  finger  worn. 

To  me,  for  ever  be  the  guest  unknown, 
Who,  measuring  my  expenses  by  his  own, 
Remarks  the  difference  with  a  scornful  leer, 
And  slights  my  humble  house,  and  homely  cheer. 
Look  not  to  me  for  ivory ;   I  have  none : 
My  chess-board  and  my  men  are  all  of  bone ; 
Nay,  my  knife-handles ;  yet,  my  friend,  for  this, 
My  pullets  neither  cut  nor  taste  amiss. 

I  boast  no  artist,  tutor'd  in  the  school 
Of  learned  Trypherus,  to  carve  by  rule ; 
Where  large  sow  paps  of  elm,  and  boar,  and  hare, 
And  phaenicopter,  and  pygargus  rare, 
Getulian  oryx,  Scythian  pheasants,  point 
The  nice  anatomy  of  every  joint ; 
And  dull  blunt  tools,  severing  the  wooden  treat. 
Clatter  around,  and  deafen  all  the  street. 
My  simple  lad,  whose  highest  efforts  rise 
To  broil  a  steak  in  the  plain  country  guise, 
Knows  no  such  art ;  humbly  content  to  serve. 
And  bring  the  dishes  which  he  cannot  kerve. 
Another  lad,  (for  I  have  two  to-day) 
(Jlad,  like  the  first,  in  home-spun  russet  gray, 
Shall  fill  our  earthen  bowls  :  no  Phrygian  he. 
No  pamper'd  attribute  of  luxury, 
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But  a  rude  rustic : — when  you  want  him,  speak, 
And  speak  in  Latin,  for  he  knows  not  Greek. 
Both  go  alike,  with  close-cropt  hair,  undrest, 
But  spruced  to  day  in  honour  of  my  guest; 
And  both  were  born  on  my  estate,  and  one 
Is  my  rough  shepherd's,  one  my  neatherd's  son. 
Poor  youth  !  he  mourns,  with  many  an  artless  tear, 
His  long,  long  absence  from  his  mother  dear ; 
Sighs  for  his  little  cottage,  and  would  fain 
Meet  his  old  play-fellows,  the  goats,  again. 
Though  humble  be  his  birth,  ingenuous  grace 
Beams  from  his  eye,  and  flushes  in  his  face ; 
Charming  suffusion  !   that  would  well  become 
The  youthful  offspring  of  the  chiefs  of  Rome. 
He,  Persicus,  shall  fill  us  wine  which  grew 
Where  first  the  breath  of  life  the  stripling  drew, 
On  Tibur's  hills ; — dear  hills,  that,  many  a  day, 
Witnessed  the  transports  of  his  infant  play. 

But  you,  perhaps,  expect  a  wanton  throng 
Of  Gaditanian  girls,  with  dance  and  song, 
To  kindle  loose  desire  ;  girls  that  now  bound 
Aloft  with  active  grace,  now  on  the  ground, 
Quivering,  alight,  while  peals  of  praise  go  round. 
Lo  !  wives,  beside  their  husbands  placed,  behold 
What  could  not  in  their  ear,  for  shame,  be  told  ; 
Expedients  of  the  rich  the  blood  to  fire, 
And  wake  the  dying  embers  of  desire. 
Behold  !  O  heavens  !  they  view,  with  keenest  gust, 
These  strong  provocatives  of  jaded  lust; 
With  every  gesture  feel  their  passions  rise, 
And  draw  in  pleasure  both  at  ears  and  eyes  ! 

Such  vicious  fancies  are  too  great  for  me. 
Let  him  the  wanton  dance,  unblushing,  see, 
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And  hear  the  immodest  terms  which,  in  the  stews, 
The  veriest  strumpet  would  disdain  to  use, 
Whose  drunken  spawlings  roll,  tumultuous,  o'er 
The  proud  expansion  of  a  marble  floor ; 
For  there  the  world  a  large  allowance  make, 
And  spare  the  folly  for  the  fortune's  sake. — 
Dice  and  adultery,  with  a  small  estate, 
Are  damning  crimes,  but  venial  with  a  great ; 
Venial  ?  nay,  graceful :  witty,  gallant,  brave, 
And  such  wild  tricks  "  as  gentlemen  should  have  !" 

My  feast  to-day  shall  other  joys  afford  : 
Hush'd  as  we  sit  around  the  frugal  board, 
Great  Homer  shall  his  deeprtoned  thunder  roll, 
And  mighty  Maro  elevate  the  soul ; 
Maro,  who,  warm'd  with  all  the  poet's  fire, 
Disputes  the  palm  of  victory  with  his  sire : 
Nor  fear  my  rustic  clerks ;  read  as  they  will, 
The  bard,  the  bard,  shall  rise  superior  still ! 

Come  then,  my  friend,  an  hour  to  pleasure  spare, 
And  quit  awhile  your  business  and  your  care ; 
The  day  is  all  our  own :  come,  and  forget 
Bonds,  interest,  all ;  the  credit  and  the  debt ; 
Nay,  e'en  your  wife ;  though,  with  the  dawning  light, 
She  left  your  couch,  and  late  return'd  at  night; 
Though  her  loose  hair  in  wild  disorder  flow'd, 
Her  eye  yet  glisten'd,  and  her  cheek  yet  glow'd, 
Her  rumpled  girdle  busy  hands  exprest — 
Yet,  at  my  threshold,  tranquillize  your  breast ; 
There  leave  the  thoughts  of  home,  and  what  the  haste 
Of  heedless  slaves  may,  in  your  absence,  waste ; 
And,  what  the  generous  spirit  most  offends, 
O,    more    than    all,    leave    there    UNGRATEFUL 

FRIENDS. 
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But  see !  the  napkin,  waved  aloft,  proclaims 
The  glad  commencement  of  the  Idaean  games, 
And  the  proud  praetor,  in  triumphal  state, 
Ascends  his  car,  the  arbiter  of  fate  ! 
Ere  this,  all  Rome  (if  'tis,  for  once,  allow'd 
To  say  all  Rome  of  so  immense  a  crowd) 
The  Circus  throngs,  and — Hark  !  loud  shouts  arise — 
From  these,  I  guess  the  GREEN  has  won  the  prize ; 
For  had  it  lost,  all  joy  had  been  supprest, 
And  grief  and  horror  fill'd  the  public  breast ; 
As  when  dire  Carthage  forced  our  arms  to  yield. 
And  pour'd  our  noblest  blood  on  Cannae's  field. 

Thither  let  youth,  whom  it  befits,  repair, 
And  seat  themselves  beside  some  favourite  fair, . 
Wrangle,  and  urge  the  desperate  bet  aloud ; 
While  we,  retired  from  business  and  the  crowd, 
Stretch  our  shrunk  limbs  by  sunny  bank  or  stream, 
And  drink,  at  every  pore,  the  vernal  beam. 
Haste,  then,  for  we  may  use  our  freedom  now, 
And  bathe,  an  hour  ere  noon,  with  fearless  brow — 
Indulge  for  once; — yet  such  delights  as  these, 
In  five  short  morns,  would  lose  the  power  to  please ; 
For  still  the  sweetest  pleasures  soonest  cloy, 
And  its  best  flavour  temperance  gives  to  joy. 

JUVENAL,  SATIRE  XIII.       TO  CALVINUS. 

Man,  wretched  man,  whene'er  he  stoops  to  sin, 

Feels,  with  the  act,  a  strong  remorse  within  ; 

'Tis  the  first  vengeance :  Conscience  tries  the  cause, 

And  vindicates  the  violated  laws ; 

Though  the  bribed  Praetor  at  their  sentence  spurn, 

And  falsify  the  verdict  of  the  Urn. 

What  says  the  world,  not  always,  friend,  unjust, 
Of  this  late  injury,  this  breach  of  trust  ? 
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That  thy  estate  so  small  a  loss  can  bear, 
And  that  the  evil,  now  no  longer  rare, 
Is  one  of  that  inevitable  set 
Which  man  is  born  to  suffer  and  forget. 
Then  moderate  thy  grief ;  'tis  mean  to  show 
An  anguish  disproportion 'd  to  the  blow. 

But  thou,  so  new  to  crosses  as  to  feel 
The  slightest  portion  of  the  slightest  ill, 
Art  fired  with  rage,  because  a  friend  forswears 
The  sacred  pledge  intrusted  to  his  cares. 
What  thou,  Calvinus,  bear  so  weak  a  mind  ! 
Thou  who  hast  left  full  threescore  years  behind  ! 
Heavens,   have  they  taught  thee  nothing !  nothing, 

friend ! 
And  art  thou  grown  gray-headed  to  no  end ! 

Wisdom,  I  know,  contains  a  sovereign  charm 
To  vanquish  fortune,  or  at  least  disarm : 
Blest  they  who  walk  by  her  unerring  rule  ! — 
Nor  those  unblest,  who,  tutor'd  in  life's  school, 
Here  learn'd  of  old  experience  to  submit, 
And  lightly  bear  the  yoke  they  cannot  quit 

What  day  so  sacred  which  no  guilt  profanes, 
No  secret  fraud,  no  open  rapine  stains  ? 
What  hour  in  which  no  dark  assassins  prowl, 
Nor  point  the  sword  for  hire,  nor  drug  the  bowl  ? 
THE  GOOD,  ALAS,  ARE  FEW  !     "  The  valued  file," 
Less  than  the  Gates  of  Thebes,  the  Mouths  of  Nile ! 
For  NOW  an  age  is  come  that  teems  with  crimes 
Beyond  all  precedent  of  former  times ; 
An  age  so  bad,  that  Nature  cannot  frame 
A  metal  base  enough  to  bear  its  name  ! 
Yet  you,  indignant  at  a  paltry  cheat, 
Call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  deceit, 
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With  cries  as  deafening  as  the  shout  that  breaks 
From  the  bribed  audience  when  Fsesidius  speaks. 

Dotard  in  nonage  !  are  you  to  be  told 
What  loves,  what  graces,  deck  another's  gold  ? 
Are  you  to  learn  what  peals  of  mirth  resound 
At  your  simplicity  from  all  around, 
When  you  step  forth,  and,  with  a  serious  air, 
Bid  them  abstain  from  perjury,  and  beware 
To  tempt  the  altars, — for  A  GOD  is  THERE  ? 

Idle  old  man  !   there  was  indeed  a  time 
When  the  rude  natives  of  this  happy  clime 
Cherish 'd  such  dreams :  'twas  ere  the  king  of  heaven 
To  change  his  sceptre  for  a  scythe  was  driven ; 
Ere  Juno  yet  the  sweets  of  love  had  tried, 
Or  Jove  advanced  beyond  the  caves  of  Ide. 
'Twas  when  no  gods  indulged  in  sumptuous  feast!, 
No  Ganymede,  no  Hebe,  served  the  guests  ; 
No  Vulcan,  with  his  sooty  labours  foul, 
Limp'd  round,  officious,  with  the  nectar'd  bowl ; 
But  each  in  private  dined :  'twas  when  the  throng 
Of  godlings,  now  beyond  the  scope  of  song, 
The  courts  of  heaven,  in  spacious  ease,  possest, 
And  with  a  lighter  load  poor  Atlas  prest ! — 
Ere  Neptune's  lot  the  watery  world  obtain'd, 
Or  Dis  and  his  Sicilian  consort  reigned ; 
Ere  Tityus  and  his  ravening  birds  were  known, 
Ixion's  wheel,  or  Sisyphus's  stone; 
While  yet  the  shades  confess'd  no  tyrant's  power, 
And  all  below  was  one  Elysian  bower  ! 

Vice  was  a  phcenix  in  that  blissful  time, 
Believed,  but  never  seen  :  and  'twas  a  crime 
Worthy  of  death,  such  awe  did  years  engage, 
If  manhood  rose  not  up  to  reverend  age, 

G  2 
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And  youth  to  manhood,  though  a  larger  hoard 
Of  hips  and  acorns  graced  the  stripling's  board. 
Then,  then,  was  age  so  venerable  thought, 
That  every  day  increase  of  honour  brought ; 
And  children,  in  the  springing  down,  revered 
The  sacred  promise  of  a  hoary  beard. 
Now,  if  a  friend,  miraculously  just, 
Restore  the  pledge  with  all  its  gather'd  rust, 
'Tis  deem'd  a  portent  worthy  to  appear 
Among  the  wonders  of  the  Tuscan  year ; 
A  prodigy  of  faith,  which  threats  the  state, 
And  a  ewe  lamb  can  scarcely  expiate  ! — 
Struck  at  the  view,  if  now  I  chance  to  see 
A  man  of  ancient  worth  and  probity, 
To  pregnant  mules  the  MONSTER  I  compare, 
Or  fish  upturn'd  beneath  the  wondering  share : 
Anxious  and  trembling  for  the  woe  to  come, 
As  if  a  shower  of  stones  had  fallen  on  Rome ; 
As  if  a  swarm  of  bees,  together  clung, 
Down  from  the  Capitol,  thick-clustering  hung ; 
Or  Tiber,  swollen  to  madness,  burst  away, 
And  rolTd,  a  milky  deluge,  to  the  sea. 

And  dost  thou  at  a  trivial  loss  repine  ! 
What  if  another,  by  a  friend  like  thine, 
Is  stript  of  ten  times  more  !  a  third,  again, 
Of  what  his  bursting  chest  would  scarce  contain  ! 
For  'tis  so  common,  in  this  age  of  ours, 
So  easy,  to  contemn  the  Immortal  Powers, 
That,  can  we  but  elude  men's  searching  eyes, 
We  laugh  to  scorn  the  witness  of  the  skies. 
Mark,  with  how  bold  a  voice,  and  fix'd  a  brow. 
The  villain  dares  his  treachery  disavow ! 
"  By  the  all-hallow'd  orb  that  flames  above, 
I  u AD  IT  NOT  !     By  the  red  bolts  of  Jove, 
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By  the  wing'd  shaft  that  laid  the  Centaur  low, 
By  Dian'*  arrows,  by  Apollo's  bow, 
By  the  strong  lance  that  Mars  delights  to  wield, 
By  Neptune's  trident,  by  Minerva's  shield, 
And  every  weapon  that,  to  vengeance  given, 
Stores  the  tremendous  magazine  of  heaven  ! — 
Nay,  IF  I  HAD,  I  '11  slay  this  son  of  mine, 
And  eat  his  head  soused  in  Egyptian  brine." 

There  are  who  think  that  chance  is  all  in  all, 
That  no  First  Cause  directs  the  eternal  ball ; 
But  that  brute  Nature,  in  her  blind  career, 
Varies  the  seasons,  and  brings  round  the  year  : 
These  rush  to  every  shrine  with  equal  ease, 
And,  owning  none,  swear  by  what  Power  you  please. 

Others  believe,  and  but  believe,  a  god, 
And  think  that  punishment  MAY  follow  fraud  ; 
Yet  they  forswear,  and,  reasoning  on  the  deed, 
Thus  reconcile  their  actions  with  their  creed : 
"  Let  Isis  storm,  if  to  revenge  inclined, 
And  with  her  angry  sistrum  strike  me  blind, 
So,  with  my  eyes,  she  ravish  not  my  ore, 
But  let  me  keep  the  pledge  which  I  forswore. 
Are  putrid  sores,  catarrhs  that  rarely  kill, 
And  crippled  limbs,  forsooth,  so  great  an  ill ! 
Ladas,  if  not  stark  mad,  would  change,  no  doubt, 
His  flying  feet  for  riches  and  the  gout ! 
For  what  do  those  procure  him  ?  mere  renown, 
And  the  starved  honour  of  an  olive  crown. 

"  But  grant  the  wrath  of  Heaven  be  great ;  'tis  slow 
And  days,  and  months,  and  years,  precede  the  blow. 
If,  then,  to  punish  ALL,  the  gods  decree, 
When,  in  their  vengeance,  will  they  come  to  me  ? 
But  I,  perhaps,  their  anger  may  appease — 
For  they  are  wont  to  pardon  faults  like  these : 
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At  worst,  there  's  hope ;  since  every  age  and  clime 
See  different  fates  attend  the  self-same  crime ; 
Some  made  by  villany,  and  some  undone, 
And  This  ascend  a  scaffold,  That  a  throne." 

These  sophistries  to  fix  awhile  suffice 
The  mind,  yet  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  vice ; 
And,  thus  confirmed,  at  the  first  call  they  come, 
Nay,  rush  before  you,  to  the  sacred  dome ; 
Chide  your  slow  pace,  drag  you,  amazed,  along, 
And  play  the  raving  Phasma  to  the  throng; 
(For  impudence  the  vulgar  suffrage  draws, 
And  seems  the  assurance  of  a  righteous  cause.) 
While  you,  poor  wretch  !  suspected  by  the  crowd, 
With  Stentor's  lungs,  or  Mars',  exclaim  aloud, 
"  Jove !  Jove !  will  nought  thy  indignation  rouse  ? 
Canst  thou,  in  silence,  hear  these  faithless  vows  ? 
When  all  thy  fury,  on  the  slaves  accurst, 
From  lips  of  marble  or  of  brass  should  burst ! — 
Or  else,  why  burn  we  incense  at  thy  shrine, 
And  heap  thy  altars  with  the  fat  of  swine, 
When  we  might  crave  redress,  for  aught  I  see, 
As  wisely  of  Bathyllus  as  of  thee  !" 

Rash  man  ! — but  hear,  in  turn,  what  I  propose, 
To  mitigate,  if  not  to  heal,  your  woes ; 

I,  who  no  knowledge  of  the  schools  possess, 

Cynic  or  Stoic,  differing  but  in  dress ; 

Or  thine,  calm  Epicurus,  whose  pure  mind 

To  one  small  garden  every  wish  confined. 

In  desperate  cases,  able  doctors  fee ; 

But  trust  your  pulse  to  Philip's  boy — or  me. 
If  no  example  of  so  foul  a  deed 

On  earth  be  found,  I  urge  no  more :  proceed, 

And  beat  your  breast,  arid  rend  your  hoary  hair ; 

'Tis  just; — for  thus  our  losses  we  declare ; 
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And  money  is  bewail'd  with  deeper  sighs 
Than  friends  or  kindred,  and  with  louder  cries. 
There  none  dissemble,  none,  with  scenic  art, 
Affect  a  sorrow  foreign  from  the  heart ; 
Content  in  squalid  garments  to  appear, 
And  vex  their  lids  for  one  hard-gotten  tear  : 
No.  genuine  drops  fall  copious  from  their  eyes, 
And  their  breasts  labour  with  unbidden  sighs. 
But  when  you  see  each  court  of  justice  throng'd 
With  crowds,  like  you,  by  faithless  friendship  wrong'd ; 
See  men  abjure  their  bonds,  though  duly  framed, 
And  oft  revised,  by  all  the  parties  named, 
While  their  own  hand  and  seal,  in  every  eye, 
F.lash  broad  conviction,  and  evince  the  lie  ; 
Shall  you  alone  on  Fortune's  smiles  presume, 
And  claim  exemption  from  the  common  doom  ? 
— From  a  white  hen,  forsooth,  'twas  yours  to  spring, 
Ours,  to  be  hatch'd  beneath  some  luckless  wing  ! 
Pause  from  your  grief,  and  with  impartial  eyes 
Survey  the  daring  crimes  which  round  you  rise ; 
Your  injuries  then  will  scarce  deserve  a  name, 
And  your  false  friend  be  half  absolved  from  blame  ! 
What 's  he,  poor  knave  !  to  those  who  stab  for  hire, 
Who  kindle,  and  then  spread,  the  midnight  fire  ? 
Say,  what  to  those  who,  from  the  hoary  shrine, 
Tear  the  huge  vessels  age  hath  stamp'd  divine  ; 
Offerings  of  price  by  grateful  nations  given, 
And  crowns  inscribed,  by  pious  kings,  to  heaven  ? 
What  to  the  minor  thieves  who,  missing  these, 
Abrade  the  gilded  thighs  of  Hercules, 
Strip  Neptune  of  his  silvery  beard,  and  peel 
Castor's  leaf  gold,  where  spread  from  heel  to  heel  ? 
Or  what  to  those  who,  with  pernicious  craft, 
Mingle  and  set  to  sale  the  deadly  draught ; 
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Or  those  who  in  a  raw  oxhide  are  bound, 

And,  with  an  ill-starr'd  ape,  poor  sufferer !   drown'd  ? 

Yet  these — how  small  a  portion  of  the  crimes 

That  stain  the  records  of  these  dreadful  times, 

And  Gallicus,  the  city  prefect,  hears 

From  light's  first  dawning,  till  it  disappears  ! 

The  state  of  morals  would  you  learn  at  Rome  ? 

No  further  seek  than  his  judicial  dome : 

(iive  one  short  morning  to  the  horrors  there, 

And  then  complain,  then  murmur,  if  you  dare  ! 

Say,  whom  do  goitres  on  the  Alps  surprise  ? 
In  Meroe,  whom  the  breast's  enormous  size  ? 
Whom  locks,  in  Germany,  of  golden  hue, 
And  spiral  curls,  and  eyes  of  sapphire  blue  ? 
None ;  for  the  prodigy,  among  them  shared, 
Becomes  mere  nature,  and  escapes  regard. 
When  clouds  of  Thracian  birds  obscure  the  sky, 
To  arms  !  to  arms  !  the  desperate  Pigmies  cry : 
But  soon  defeated,  in  the  unequal  fray, 
Disorder'd  flee ;  while,  pouncing  on  their  prey, 
The  victor  cranes  descend,  and  clamouring  bear 
The  wriggling  mannikins  aloft  in  air. 
Here,  could  our  climes  to  such  a  scene  give  birth, 
We  all  should  burst  with  agonies  of  mirth ; 
There,  unsurprised,  they  view  the  frequent  fight, 
Nor  smile  at  heroes  scarce  a  foot  in  height. 

"  Shall  then  no  ill  the  perjured  head  attend, 
No  punishment  o'ertake  this  faithless  friend  ? 
Suppose  him  seized,  abandon'd  to  your  will, 
What  more  would  rage  ?  to  torture  or  to  kill ; 
Yet  still  your  loss,  your  injury  would  remain, 
And  draw  no  retribution  from  his  pain. 
"  True ;  but  methinks  the  smallest  drop  of  blood 
Squeezed  from  his  mangled  limbs  would  do  me  good : 
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Revenge,  THEY  SAY,  and  I  believe  their  words, 

A  pleasure  sweeter  far  than  life  affords." 

WHO  SAY  ?  the  fools,  whose  passions,  prone  to  ire, 

At  slightest  causes,  or  at  none,  take  fire ; 

Whose  boiling  breasts  at  every  turn  o'erflow 

With  rancorous  gall :  Chrysippus  SAID  not  so  ; 

Nor  Thales,  to  our  frailties  clement  still ; 

Nor  that  old  man,  by  sweet  Hymettus'  hill, 

Who  drank  the  poison  with  unruffled  soul, 

And,  dying,  from  his  foes  withheld  the  bowl. 

Divine  philosophy  !  by  whose  pure  light 

We  first  distinguish,  then  pursue  the  right, 

Thy  power  the  breast  from  every  error  frees, 

And  weeds  out  all  his  vices  by  degrees : — 

Illumined  by  thy  beam,  revenge  we  find 

The  abject  pleasure  of  an  abject  mind, 

And  hence  so  dear  to  poor,  weak  womankind. 

But  why  are  those,  Calvinus,  thought  to  scape 
Unpunish'd,  whom,  in  every  fearful  shape, 
Guilt  still  alarms,  and  conscience,  ne'er  asleep, 
Wounds  with  incessant  strokes,  "  not  loud  but  deep  ;" 
While  the  vex'd  mind,  her  own  tormentor,  plies 
A  scorpion  scourge,  unmark'd  by  human  eyes  ! 
Trust  me,  no  tortures  which  the  poets  feign 
('an  match  the  fierce,  the  unutterable  pain 
He  feels,  who  night  and  day,  devoid  of  rest. 
Carries  his  own  accuser  in  his  breast. 

A  Spartan  once  the  Oracle  besought 
To  solve  a  scruple  which  perplex'd  his  thought ; 
And  plainly  tell  him,  if  he  might  forswear 
A  purse  of  old  confided  to  his  care. 
Incensed,  the  priestess  answer'd — "  Waverer,  no  ! 
Nor  shalt  thou  for  the  doubt  unpunish'd  go." 
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With  that,  he  hasten'd  to  restore  the  trust ; 

But  fear  alone,  not  virtue,  made  him  just : 

Hence  he  soon  proved  the  oracle  divine, 

And  all  the  answer  worthy  of  the  shrine ; 

For  plagues  pursued  his  race  without  delay, 

And  swept  them  from  the  earth,  like  dust,  away* 

By  such  dire  sufferings  did  the  wretch  atone 

The  crime  of  meditated  fraud  alone; 

For,  IN  THE  EYE  OF  HEAVEN,  a  wicked  deed 

Devised,  is  done :   What,  then,  if  we  proceed  ? 

Perpetual  fears  the'  offender's  peace  destroy, 

And  rob  the  social  hour  of  all  its  joy : 

Feverish,  and  parch'd,  he  chews,  with  many  a  pause. 

The  tasteless  food  that  swells  beneath  his  jaws ; 

Spits  out  the  produce  of  the'  Albanian  hill, 

Mellow'd  by  age; — you  bring  him  mellower  still, 

And  lo !  such  wrinkles  on  his  brow  appear, 

As  if  you  brought  Falernian  vinegar ! 

At  night,  should  sleep  his  harass'd  limbs  compose. 
And  steal  him,  one  short  moment,  from  his  woes. 
Then  dreams  invade ;  sudden",  before  his  eyes 
The  violated  fane  and  altar  rise; 
And  (what  disturbs  him  most)  your  injured  shade, 
In  more  than  mortal  majesty  array'd, 
Frowns  on  the  wretch,  alarms  his  treacherous  rest. 
And  wrings  the  dreadful  secret  from  his  breast. 

These,  these  are  they  who  tremble  and  turn  pal* 
At  the  first  mutterings  of  the  hollow  gale  ! 
Who  sink  with  terror  at  the  transient  glare 
Of  meteors  glancing  through  the  turbid  air ! 
Oh,  'tis  not  chance,  they  cry ;  this  hideous  crash 
Is  not  the  war  of  winds ;  nor  this  dread  flash 
The  encounter  of  dark  clouds ;  but  blasting  fire 
Charged  with  the  wrath  of  heaven's  insulted  sire ! 
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That  dreaded  peal,  innoxious,  dies  away ; 
Shuddering,  they  wait  the  next  with  more  dismay, 
As  if  the  short  reprieve  were  only  sent 
To  add  new  horrors  to  the  punishment. 
Yet  more ;  when  the  first  symptoms  of  disease, 
When  feverish  heats  their  restless  members  seize, 
They  think  the  plague  by  wrath  divine  bestow'd, 
And  feel,  in  every  pang,  the'  avenging  God. 
Rack'd  at  the  thought,  in  hopeless  grief  they  lie, 
And  dare  not  tempt  the  mercy  of  the  sky ; 
For  what  can  such  expect  ?  what  victim  slay, 
That  is  not  worthier  far  to  live  than  they  ? 

With  what  a  rapid  change  of  fancy  roll 
The  varying  passions  of  the  guilty  soul ! 
Bold  to  offend,  they  scarce  commit  the  offence, 
Ere  the  mind  labours  with  an  innate  sense 
Of  right  and  wrong ; — not  long,  for  nature  still, 
Incapable  of  change,  and  fix'd  in  ill, 
Recurs  to  her  old  habits  : — never  yet 
Could  sinner  to  his  sin  a  period  set. 
Wrhen  did  the  flush  of  modest  blood  inflame 
The  cheek  once  harden'd  to  the  sense  of  shame  ? 
Or  when  the  offender,  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Retire,  contented  with  a  single  crime  ? 

And  this  false  friend  of  ours  shall  still  pursue 
His  dangerous  course,  till  vengeance,  doubly  due, 
O'ertake  his  guilt ;  then  shall  thou  see  him  cast 
In  chains,  'mid  tortures  to  expire  his  last ; 
Or  hurried  off  to  join  the  wretched  train 
Of  exiled  great  ones  in  the  ./Egean  main. 
THIS  THOU  SHALT  SEE  ;  and,  while  thy  voice  ap- 
plauds 

The  dreadful  justice  of  the  offended  gods, 
Reform  thy  creed,  and,  with  an  humble  mind, 
Confess  that  Heaven  is  NEITHER  DEAF  NOR  BLIND  ! 
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ft  •  *  *  * 

But  youth,  so  prone  to  follow  other  ills, 
Are  driven  to  AVARICE  against  their  wills  ; 
For  this  grave  vice,  assuming  Virtue's  guise, 
Seems  Virtue's  self  to  undiscerning  eyes. 
The  miser,  hence,  a  frugal  man  they  name ; 
And  hence  they  follow,  with  their  whole  acclaim, 
The  griping  wretch  who  strictlier  guards  his  store, 
Than  if  the  Hesperian  dragon  kept  the  door — 
Add  that  tbe  vulgar,  still  a  slave  to  gold, 
The  worthy  in  the  wealthy  man  behold ; 
And,  reasoning  from  the  fortune  he  has  made, 
Hail  him,  A  perfect  master  of  his  trade  ! 
And  true,  indeed,  it  is — such  MASTERS  raise 
Immense  estates ;  no  matter  by  what  ways  ; 
But  raise  they  do,  with  brows  in  sweat  still  dyed, 
With  forge  still  glowing,  and  with  sledge  still  plied. 
The  father,  by  the  love  of  wealth  possest, 
Convinced — the  covetous  alone  are  blest, 
And  that  nor  past,  nor  present  times,  e'er  knew 
A  poor  man  happy, — bids  his  son  pursue 
The  paths  they  take,  the  courses  they  affect, 
And  follow  at  the  heels  this  thriving  sect. 

Vice  boasts  its  elements,  like  other  arts ; 
These  he  inculcates  first:  anon,  imparts 
The  petty  tricks  of  saving ;  last,  inspires, 
Of  endless  wealth,  the  insatiable  desires — 
Hungry  himself,  his  hungry  slaves  he  cheats 
With  scanty  measures  and  unfaithful  weights; 
And  sees  them  lessen,  with  increasing  dread, 
The  flinty  fragments  of  his  vinew'd  bread. 
In  dog-days,  when  the  sun,  with  fervent  power, 
Corrupts  the  freshest  meat  from  hour  to  hour, 
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He  saves  the  last  night's  hash,  sets  by  a  dish 

Of  sodden  beans,  and  scraps  of  summer  fish, 

And  half  a  stinking  shad,  and  a  few  strings 

Of  .1  chopp'd  leak — all  told,  like  sacred  things, 

And  seal'd  with  caution,  though  the  sight  and  smell 

Would  a  starved  beggar  from  the  board  repel. 

But  why  this  dire  avidity  of  gain  ? 
This  mass  collected  with  such  toil  and  pain  ? 
Since  'tis  the  veriest  madness  to  live  poor, 
And  die  with  bags  and  coffers  running  o'er. 
Besides,  while  thus  the  streams  of  affluence  roll, 
They  nurse  the  eternal  dropsy  of  the  soul ; 
For  thirst  of  wealth  still  grows  with  wealth  increased, 
And  they  desire  it  less,  who  have  it  least. 

Now  swell  his  wants:   one  manor  is  too  small, 
Another  must  be  bought,  house,  lands,  and  all ; 
Still "  cribb'd,  confined,"  he  spurns  the  narrow  bounds, 
And  turns  an  eye  on  every  neighbour's  grounds 
There  all  allures ;  his  crops  appear  a  foil 
To  the  rich  produce  of  their  happier  soil. 
"  And  this  I  '11  purchase,  with  the  grove,"  he  cries, 
"  And  that  fair  hill,  where  the  gray  olives  rise." 
Then,  if  the  owner  to  no  price  will  yield, 
(Resolved  to  keep  the  hereditary  field,) 
Whole  droves  of  oxen,  starved  to  this  intent, 
Among  his  springing  corn,  by  night,  are  sent, 
To  revel  there  till  not  a  blade  be  seen, 
And  all  appear  like  a  close  shaven  green. 
"  Monstrous  !"  you  say. — And  yet  'twere  hard  to  tell 
What  numbers  tricks  like  these  have  forced  to  sell. 

But,  sure,  the  general  voice  has  mark'd  his  name, 
And  given  him  up  to  infamy  and  shame: — 
"  And  what  of  that  ?"  he  cries,  "  I  value  more 
A  single  lupine  added  to  my  store, 
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Than  all  the  country's  praise ;  if  cursed  by  fate 
With  the  scant  produce  of  a  small  estate." — 
'Tis  well !  no  more  shall  age  or  grief  annoy, 
Hut  nights  of  peace  succeed  to  days  of  joy, 
If  more  of  ground  to  you  alone  pertain, 
Than  Rome  possess'd  in  Numa's  pious  reign  ! 
'  Since  then,  the  veteran,  whose  brave  breast  was  gored 
By  the  fierce  Pyrrhic  or  Molossian  sword, 
Hardly  received  for  all  his  service  past, 
And  all  his  wounds,  TWO  ACRES  at  the  last ; 
The  meed  of  toil  and  blood ;  yet  never  thought 
His  country  thankless,  or  his  pains  ill  bought ; 
For  then  this  little  glebe,  improved  with  care, 
Largely  supplied,  with  vegetable  fare, 
The  good  old  man,  the  wife  in  childbed  laid, 
And  four  hale  boys  that  round  the  cottage  play'd, 
Three  free  born,  one  a  slave  :  while,  on  the  board, 
Huge  porringers,  with  wholesome  pottage  stored, 
Smoked  for  their  elder  brothers,  who  were  now, 
Hungry  and  tired,  expected  from  the  plough. — 
Two  ACRES  will  not  now,  so  changed  the  times, 
Afford  a  garden  plot :— and  hence  our  crimes ! 
For  not  a  vice  that  taints  the  human  soul, 
More  frequent  points  the  sword,  or  drugs  the  bowl. 
Than  the  dire  lust  of  an  "  untamed  estate" — 
Since  he  who  covets  wealth  disdains  to  wait : 
Law  threatens,  Conscience  calls — yet  on  he  hies, 
And  this  he  silences,  and  that  defies : 
Fear,  Shame, — he  bears  down  all,  and,  with  loose  rein, 
Sweeps  headlong  o'er  the  alluring  paths  of  gain. 
****** 
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Nature,  who  gave  us  tears,  by  that  alone 
Proclaims  she  made  the  feeling  heart  our  own, 
And  'tis  her  noblest  boon :  this  bids  us  fly 
To  wipe  the  drops  from  sorrowing  friendship's  eye, 
8orrowing  ourselves ;   to  wail  the  prisoner's  state, 
And  sympathize  in  the  wrong'd  orphan's  fate, 
Compell'd  his  treacherous  guardian  to  accuse, 
While  many  a  shower  his  blooming  cheek  bedews, 
And  through  his  scatter'd  tresses,  wet  with  tears, 
A  doubtful  face,  or  boy  or  girl's,  appears. 
As  Nature  bids,  we  sigh,  when  some  bright  maid 
Is,  ere  her  spousals,  to  the  pyre  convey'd  ; 
Some  babe — by  fate's  inexorable  doom, 
Just  shown  on  earth,  and  hurried  to  the  tomb. 

For  who  that  to  the  sanctity  aspires, 
Which  Ceres  for  her  mystic  torch  requires, 
Feels  not  another's  woes  ?  This  marks  our  birth ; 
The  great  distinction  from  the  beasts  of  earth  ! 
And  therefore — gifted  with  superior  powers, 
And  capable  of  things  divine, — 'tis  ours 
To  learn  and  practise  every  useful  art ; 
And  from  high  Heaven  deduce  that  better  part, 
That  moral  sense,  denied  to  creatures  prone, 
And  downward  bent,  and  found  with  man  alone  ! — 
For  He,  who  gave  this  vast  machine  to  roll, 
Breathed  LIFE  in  them,  in  us  A  REASONING  SOUL  ; 
That  kindred  feelings  might  our  state  improve, 
And  mutual  wants  conduct  to  mutual  love ; 
Woo  to  one  spot  the  scatter'd  hordes  of  men, 
From  their  old  forest  and  paternal  den ; 
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Raise  the  fair  dome,  extend  the  social  line, 

And  to  our  mansion  those  of  others  join  ; 

Join  too  our  faith,  our  confidence  to  theirs, 

And  sleep,  relying  on  the  general  cares : — 

In  war,  that  each  to  each  support  might  lend, 

When  wounded,  succour,  and  when  fallen,  defend ; 

At  the  same  trumpet's  clangor  rush  to  arms, 

By  the  same  walls  be  shelter'd  from  alarms, 

Near  the  same  tower  the  foe's  incursions  wait, 

And  trust  their  safety  to  one  common  gate. 

— But  serpents,  now,  more  links  of  concord  bind  ; 

The  cruel  leopard  spares  the  spotted  kind ; 

No  lion  spills  a  weaker  lion's  gore, 

No  boar  expires  beneath  a  stronger  boar ; 

In  leagues  of  friendship,  tigers  roam  the  plain, 

And  bears  with  bears  perpetual  peace  maintain  : 

While  man,  alas  !  flesh'd  in  the  dreadful  trade, 

Forges  without  remorse  the  murderous  blade 

On  that  dire  anvil  where  primaeval  skill, 

As  yet  untaught  a  brother's  blood  to  spill, 

Wrought  only  what  meek  nature  would  allow, 

Goads  for  the  ox,  and  coulters  for  the  plough  ! 

Even  this  is  trifling :  we  have  seen  a  rage 
Too  fierce  for  murder  only  to  assuage ; 
Seen  n  whole  state  their  victim  piecemeal  tear, 
And  count  each  quivering  limb  delicious  fare. 

O,  could  the  Samian  Sage  these  horrors  see, 
What  would  he  say  ?  or  to  what  deserts  flee  ? 
He,  who  the  flesh  of  beasts,  like  man's,  declin'd, 
And  scarce  indulged  in  pulse — of  every  kind  ! 

PROLOGUE   TO  THE  SATIRES  OF  PEKSIUS. 

'Twas  never  yet  my  luck,  I  ween, 
To  drench  my  lips  in  Hippocreoe; 
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Nor,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
On  the  fork'd  Hill  to  sleep  a  night, 
That  I,  like  others  of  the  trade, 
Might  wake — a  poet  ready  made  ! 

Thee,  Helicon,  with  all  the  Nine, 
And  pale  Pyrene,  I  resign, 
Unenvied,  to  the  tuneful  race, 
Whose  busts  (of  many  a  fane  the  grace) 
Sequacious  ivy  climbs,  and  spreads 
Unfading  verdure  round  their  heads. 

Enough  for  me,  too  mean  for  praise, 
To  bear  my  rude  uncultured  lays 
To  Phoebus'  and  the  Muses'  shrine, 
And  place  them  near  their  gifts  divine. 

Who  bade  the  parrot  x*7gt  cry, 
And  forced  our  language  on  the  pie  ? 
The  BELLY  :    Master,  He,  of  Arts, 
Bestower  of  ingenious  parts ; 
Powerful  the  creatures  to  endue 
With  sounds  their  natures  never  knew  ! 

For,  let  the  wily  hand  unfold 
The  glittering  bait  of  tempting  gold, 
And  straight  the  choir  of  daws  and  piei 
To  such  poetic  heights  shall  rise, 
That,  lost  in  wonder,  you  will  swear 
Ap  olio  and  the  Nine  are  there ! 

PERSIUS,   SATIRK    II.       TO    PLOTIUS    MACRINCS- 
.  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY. 

Health  to  my  friend  !  and  while  my  vows  I  pay, 
O  mark,  Macrinus,  this  auspicious  day, 
Which,  to  your  sum  of  years  already  flown, 
Adds  yet  another — with  a  whiter  stone. 
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Indulge  your  Genius,  drench  in  wine  your  cares : — 
It  is  not  yours,  with  mercenary  prayers, 
To  ask  of  Heaven  what  you  would  die  with  shame, 
Unless  you  drew  the  gods  aside,  to  name ; 
While  other  great  ones  stand,  with  downcast  eyes, 
And  with  a  silent  censer  tempt  the  skies ! 

Hard,  hard  the  task,  from  the  low  muttered  prayer 
To  free  the  fanes ;  or  find  one  suppliant  there, 
Who  dares  to  ask  but  what  his  state  requires, 
And  live  to  heaven  and  earth  with  known  desires. 

Sound  sense,  integrity,  a  conscience  clear, 
Are  begged  aloud,  that  all  at  Land  may  hear: 
But  prayers   like  these  (half  whispered,  half  sup- 

press'd) 

The  tongue  scarce  hazards  from  the  conscious  breast : 
O  thai  I  could  my  rich  old  uncle  see 
In  funeral  pomp. — O  that  some  deity 
To  pots  of  buried  gold  would  guide  my  share  ! 
O  that  my  •ward,  whom  I  succeed  at  tteir, 
Were  once  at  rest !  poor  child  !  he  lives  in  pain, 
And  death  to  him  must  be  accounted  gain — 
By  wedlock,  thrice  has  Nerius  swelled  his  store, 
And  now  he  is  a  widower  once  more. 

These  blessings  with  due  sanctity  to  crave, 
Once,  twice,  and  thrice,  in  Tiber's  eddying  wave 
He  dips  each  morn,  and  bids  the  stream  convey 
The  gather'd  evils  of  the  night  away. 

One  question,  friend  : — an  easy  one — in  fine, 
What  are  thy  thoughts  of  Jove?  My  thoughts  !  Yes, 

thine; 

Wouldst  thou  prefer  him  to  the  head  of  Rome  ? 
To  any  individual  ? — But  to  whom  ? 
To  Staius,  for  example.     Heavens  !  a  pause  ! 
Which  .of  the  two  would  best  dispense  the  laws  ? 
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Best  shield  the  unfriended  orphan  ?     Good  !     Now 

move 

The  suit  to  Staius,  late  preferred  to  Jove : — 
"  O  Jove  !  good  Jove  !"  he  cries,  o'erwhelmed  with 

shame. 

And  must  not  Jove  himself,  O  Jove  !  exclaim  ? 
Or  dost  thou  think  the  impious  wish  forgiven, 
Because,  when  thunder  shakes  the  vaults  of  heaven, 
The  bolt  innoxious  flies  o'er  thee  and  thine 
To  rend  the  forest  oak  and  mountain  pine  ? 
— Because,  yet  livid  from  the  lightning's  scath, 
Thy  mouldering  corpse  (a  monument  of  wrath) 
Lies  in  no  blasted  grove  for  public  care 
To  expiate  with  sacrifice  and  prayer ; 
Must  therefore  Jove,  unsceptred  and  unfeared, 
Give  to  thy  ruder  mirth  his  foolish  beard  ? 
What  bribe  hast  thou  to  win  the  Powers  divine 
Thus  to  thy  nod  ?     The  lungs  and  lights  of  swine. 

Lo !   from  his  little  crib  the  grandam  hoar, 
Or  aunt,  well  versed  in  superstitious  lore, 
Snatches  the  babe ;  in  lustral  spittle  dips 
Her  middle  finger,  and  anoints  his  lips 
And  forehead: — "  Charms  of  potency,"  she  cries, 
"  To  break  the  influence  of  evil  eyes  !" 
The  spell  complete,  she  dandles  high  in  air 
Her  starveling  hope;  and  breathes  a  humble  prayer, 
That  heaven  would  only  tender  to  his  hands 
All  Crassus'  houses,  all  Licinius'  lands  .' — 
"  Let  every  gazer  by  his  charms  be  won, 
And  kings  and  queens  aspire  to  call  him  sen ; 
Contending  virgins  fly  his  smiles  to  meet, 
And  roses  spring  where'er  he  sets  his  feet !" 
Insane  of  soul — But  I,  O  Jove  !  am  free  ; 
Thou  know'st  I  trust  no  nurse  with  prayers  for  me  . 
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In  mercy,  then,  reject  each  fond  demand, 
Though  robed  in  white  she  at  thy  altar  stand. 

This  begs  for  nerves  to  pain  and  sickness  steel'd, 
A  frame  (of  body  that  shall  slowly  yield 
To  late  old  age : — 'Tis  well,  enjoy  thy  wish, — 
But  the  huge  platter  and  high-season 'd  dish, 
Day  after  day,  the  willing  gods  withstand, 
And  dash  the  blessing  from  their  opening  hand. 

That  sues  for  wealth  :  the  labouring  ox  is  slain, 
And  frequent  victims  woo  thee  "  god  of  gain." 
"  O  crown  my  hear  a  with  plenty  and  with  peace, 
And  give  my  flocks  and  herds  a  large  increase  !" — 
Madman !  how  can  he,  when,  from  day  to  day, 
Steer  after  steer  in  offerings  melts  away  ? — 
Still  he  persists,  and  still  new  hopes  arise, 
With  harslet  and  with  tripe  to  storm  the  skies. 
"  Now  swell  my  harvests  !  now  my  fields  !  now,  now 
It  comes — it  comes — auspicious  to  my  vow  !" 
While  thus,  poor  wretch,  he  hangs  'twixt  hope  and 

fear, 

He  starts,  in  dreadful  certainty,  to  hear 
His  chest  reverberate  the  hollow  groan 
Of  his  last  piece,  to  find  itself  alone  ! 

If  from  my  sideboard  I  should  bid  you  take 
Goblets  of  gold  or  silver,  you  would  shake 
With  eager  rapture,  drops  of  joy  would  start, 
And  your  left  breast  scarce  hold  your  fluttering  heart : 
Hence,  you  presume  the  gods  are  bought  and  sold, 
And  overlay  their  busts  with  captured  gold ; 
For,  of  the  brazen  brotherhood,  the  power 
Who  sends  you  dreams,  at  morning's  truer  hour, 
Most  purged  from  phlegm,  enjoys  your  best  regards, 
And  a  gold  beard  his  prescient  skill  rewards ! 
Now  from  the  temples  GOLD  has  chased  the  plain 
And  frugal  ware  of  Numa's  pious  reign  ; 
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The  ritual  pots  of  brass  are  seen  no  more, 
And  Vesta's  pitchers  blaze  in  burnished  ore. 

O  grovelling  souls  !  and  void  of  things  divine  ! 
"Why  bring  our  passions  to  the  Immortals'  shrine, 
And  judge,  from  what  this  CARNAL  SENSE  delights, 
Of  what  is  pleasing  in  their  purer  sights  ? — 
THIS  the  Calabrian  fleece  with  purple  soils, 
And  mingles  cassia  with  our  native  oils, 
Tears  from  the  rocky  conch  its  pearly  store, 
And  strains  the  metal  from  the  glowing  ore. 
This,  this  indeed  is  vicious;   yet  it  tends 
To  gladden  life,  perhaps ;  and  boasts  its  ends  : 
But  you,  ye  priests  (for  sure  ye  can),  unfold — 
In  heavenly  things  what  boots  this  pomp  of  gold  ? 
No  more,  in  truth,  than  dolls  to  Venus  paid, 
(The  toys  of  childhood,)  by  the  riper  maid  ! 

No ;  let  me  bring  the  Immortals,  what  the  race 
Of  great  Messala,  now  depraved  and  base, 
On  their  huge  charger,  cannot ; — bring  a  mind 
Where  legal  and  where  moral  sense  are  joined 
With  the  pure  essence ;  holy  thoughts,  that  dwell 
In  the  soul's  most  retired  and  sacred  cell ; 
A  bosom  dyed  in  honour's  noblest  grain, 
Deep-dyed  : — with  these  let  me  approach  the  fane, 
And  Heaven  will  hear  the  humble  prayer  I  make, 
Though  all  my  offerings  be  a  barley  cake. 

PERSIUS,  SATIRE  III. 

What !  ever  thus  ?  See  !  while  the  beams  of  day, 
In  broad  effulgence,  o'er  the  shutters  play, 
Stream  through  the  crevice,  widen  on  the  walls, 
On  the  fifth  line  the  gnomon's  shadow  falls ! 
Yet  still  you  sleep,  like  one  that,  stretched  supine, 
Snores  off  the  fumes  of  strong  Falernian  wine. 
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Up  !  up  !  mad  Sinus  parches  every  blade, 
And  flocks  and  herds  lie  panting  in  the  shade. 

Here  my  youth  rouses,  rubs  his  heavy  eyes, 
u  Is  it  so  late  ?  so  very  late  ?"  he  cries. 
"  Shame,  shame  !     Who  waits  ?  who  waits  there  ? 

quick,  my  page ! 
Why,  when  ! "     His  bile  o'erflows ;  he  foams  with 

rage, 

And  brays  so  loudly  that  you  start  in  fear, 
And  fancy  all  Arcadia  at  your  ear. 

Behold  him  with  his  bedgown  and  his  books, 
His  pens  and  paper,  and  his  studious  looks, 
Intent  and  earnest !     What  arrests  his  speed, 
Alas  !  the  vicious  liquor  clogs  the  reed. 
Dilute  it.     Pish  !  now  every  word  I  write 
Sinks  through  the  paper,  and  eludes  the  sight : 
Now  the  pen  leaves  no  mark,  the  point 's  too  fine ; 
Now  'tis  too  blunt,  and  doubles  every  line ! 

O  wretch  !  whom  every  day  more  wretched  sees—- 
Are these  the  fruits  of  all  your  studies  ?  these  ! 
Give  o'er  at  once ;  and  like  some  callow  dove, 
Some  prince's  heir,  some  lady's  infant  love, 
Call  for  chew'd  pap,  and,  pouting  at  the  breast, 
Scream  at  the  lullaby  that  woos  to  rest ! 

"  But  why  such  warmth  ?     See  what  a  pen  !  nay 

see !" — 

And  is  this  subterfuge  employ'd  on  me  ? 
Fond  boy  !  your  time,  with  your  pretext,  is  lost ; 
And  all  your  arts  are  at  your  proper  cost. 
While  with  occasion  thus  you  madly  play, 
Your  best  of  life  unheeded  leaks  away, 
And  scorn  flows  in  apace  :  the  ill-baked  ware, 
Rung  by  the  potter,  will  its  fault  declare  ; 
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Thus — But  you  yet  are  moist  and  yielding  clay : 
Call  for  some  plastic  hand  without  delay, 
Nor  cease  the  labour  till  the  wheel  produce 
A  vessel  nicely  form'd  and  fit  for  use. 

"  But  wherefore  this  ?     My  father,  thanks  to  fate  ! 
Left  me  a  fair,  if  not  a  large,  estate  : — 
A  salt  unsullied  on  my  table  shines, 
And  due  oblations  in  their  little  shrines 
My  household  gods  receive ;  my  hearth  is  pure, 
And  all  my  means  of  life  confirmed  and  sure : 
What  need  I  more  ?"     Nay,  nothing,  it  is  well. 
— And  it  becomes  you,  too,  with  pride  to  swell, 
Because,  the  thousandth  in  descent,  you  trace 
Your  blood  unmix'd  from  some  high  Tuscan  race ; 
Or,  when  the  knights  march  by  the  censor's  chair 
In  annual  pomp,  can  greet  a  kinsman  there  ! 

Away  !  these  trappings  to  the  rabble  show  : 
Me  they  deceive  not ;   for  your  soul  I  know 
Within,  without. — And  blush  you  not  to  see 
Loose  Natta's  life  and  yours  so  well  agree  ? 
— But  Natta's  is  not  life :  the  sleep  of  sin 
Has  seized  his  powers,  and  palsied  all  within  ; 
Huge  cawls  of  fat  envelope  every  part, 
And  torpor  weighs  on  his  insensate  heart : 
Absolved  from  blame  by  ignorance  so  gross, 
He  neither  sees  nor  comprehends  his  loss  ; 
Content  in  guilt's  profound  abyss  to  drop, 
Nor,  struggling,  send  one  bubble  to  the  top  ! 

Dread  sire  of  Gods  !  when  lust's  envenom'd  stings 
Stir  the  fierce  natures  of  tyrannic  kings  ; 
When  storms  of  rage  within  their  bosoms  roll, 
And  call  in  thunder  for  thy  just  control, 
O  then  relax  the  bolt,  suspend  the  blow, 
And  thus,  and  thus  alone,  thy  vengeance  show, — 
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In  all  her  charms  set  Virtue  in  their  eye, 
And  let  them  see  their  loss,  despair,  and  die  ! 

Say,  could  the  wretch  severer  tortures  feel, 
Closed  in  the  brazen  bull  ? — Could  the  bright  steel, 
That,  while  the  board  with  regal  pomp  was  spread, 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  guest,  suspended  by  a  thread, 
Worse  pangs  inflict,  than  he  endures,  who  cries, 
(As  on  the  rack  of  conscious  guilt  he  lies 
In  mental  agony,)  "  Alas  !  I  fall 
Down,  down  the  unfathom'd  steep  without  recall  !'* 
And  withers  at  the  heart,  and  dares  not  show 
His  bosom  wife  the  secret  of  his  woe  ! 

Oft  (I  remember  yet),  my  sight  to  spoil, 
Oft  when  a  boy  I  blear'd  my  eyes  with  oil, 
What  time  I  wish'd  my  studies  to  decline, 
Nor  make  great  Cato's  dying  speeches  mine ; 
Speeches  my  master  to  the  skies  had  raised, 
Poor  pedagogue !  unknowing  what  he  praised  ; 
And  which  my  sire,  suspense  'twixt  hope  and  fear, 
With  venial  pride  had  brought  his  friends  to  hear. 

For  then,  alas !   'twas  my  supreme  delight 
To  study  chances,  and  compute  aright 
What  sum  the  lucky  sice  would  sweep  in  play, 
And  what  the  fatal  aces  sweep  away  : 
Anxious  no  rival  candidate  for  fame 
Should  hit  the  long-neck'd  jar  with  nicer  aim  ; 
Nor,  while  the  whirling  top  beguiled  the  eye, 
With  happier  skill  the  sounding  scourge  apply. 

But  you  havepass'd  the  schools;  have  studied  long, 
And  learn'd  the  eternal  bounds  of  Right  and  Wrong,    I 
And  what  the  Porch    by  Mycon  limned  of  yore 
With  trowser'd  Medes,)  unfolds  of  ethic  lore, 
Where  the  shorn  youth,  on  herbs  and  pottage  fed, 
Bend  o'er  the  midnight  page  the  sleepless  head ; 
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And  sure  the  letter  *  where,  divergent  wide, 
The  Samian  branches  shoot,  on  either  side, 
Has  to  your  view,  with  no  obscure  display, 
Mark'd,  on  the  right,  the  strait  but  better  way. 

And  yet  you  slumber  still !  and,  still  opprest 
With  last  night's  revels,  knock  your  head  and  breast ! 
And,  stretching  o'er  your  drowsy  couch,  produce 
Yawn  after  yawn,  as  if  your  jaws  were  loose  ! 
Is  there  no  certain  mark,  at  which  to  aim  ? — 
Still  must  your  bow  be  bent  at  casual  game  ? 
With  clods  and  potsherds  must  you  still  pursue 
Each  wandering  crow  that  chance  presents  to  view  ; 
And,  careless  of  your  life's  contracted  span, 
Live  from  the  moment,  and  without  a  plan  ? 

When  bloated  dropsies  every  limb  invade, 
In  vain  to  hellebore  you  fly  for  aid : 
Meet,  with  preventive  skill,  the  young  disease, 
And  Craterus  will  boast  no  golden  fees. 

Mount,  hapless  youths,  on  Contemplation's  wings, 
And  mark  the  Causes  and  the  Ends  of  things :  — 
Learn  what  we  are,  and  for  what  purpose  born, 
What  station  here  'tis  given  us  to  adorn  ; 
How  best  to  blend  security  with  ease, 
And  win  our  way  through  life's  tempestuous  seas  ; 
What  bounds  the  love  of  property  requires, 
And  what  to  wish  with  unreproved  desires  ; 
How  far  the  genuine  use  of  wealth  extends  ; 
And  the  just  claims  of  country,  kindred,  friends  ; 
What  Heaven  would  have  us  be,  and  where  our  stand, 
In  the  GREAT  WHOLE,  is  fix'd  by  high  command. 

Learn  these — and  envy  not  the  sordid  gains 
Which  recompense  the  well-tongued  lawyer's  pains ; 
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Though  Umbrian  rustics,  for  his  sage  advice, 
Pour  in  their  jars  of  fish,  and  oil,  and  spice, 
So  thick  and  fast,  that,  ere  the  first  be  o'er, 
A  second,  and  a  third,  are  at  the  door. 

But  here  some  brother  of  the  blade,  some  coarse 
And  shag-hair'd  captain,  bellows  loud  and  hoarse  ; 

"  Away  with  this  cramp  philosophic  stuff ! 
My  learning  serves  my  turn,  and  that 's  enough. 
I  laugh  at  all  your  dismal  Solons,  I, 
Who  stalk  with  downcast  looks,  and  heads  awry, 
Muttering  within  themselves,  where'er  they  roam, 
And  churning  their  mad  silence  till  it  foam  ! 
Who  mope  o'er  sick  men's  dreams,  howe'er  absurd, 
And  on  protruded  lips  poise  every  word  ; 
Nothing  can  come  from  nothing.     Apt  and  plain  ! 
Nothing -return  to  nothing.     Good,  again  ! 
And  this  it  is  for  which  they  peak  and  pine, 
This  precious  stuff,  for  which  they  never  dine  !" 

Jove,  how  he  laughs  !  the  brawny  youths  around 
Catch  the  contagion,  and  return  the  sound ; 
Convulsive  mirth  on  every  cheek  appears, 
And  every  nose  is  wrinkled  into  sneers. 
"  Doctor,"  a  patient  said,  "  employ  your  art, 
I  feel  a  strange  wild  fluttering  at  the  heart ; 
My  breast  feels  tighten'd,  and  a  fetid  smell 
Affects  my  breath, — feel  here;  all  is  not  well." 

Medicine  and  rest  the  fever's  rage  compose, 
And  the  third  day  his  blood  more  calmly  flows. 
The  fourth,  unable  to  contain,  he  sends 
A  hasty  message  to  his  wealthier  friends, 
And,  just  about  to  lathe,  requests,  in  fine, 
A  moderate  flask  of  old  Surrentin  wine. 

"  Good  heavens !  my  friend,  what  sallow  looks  are 

here  ?" 
Pshaw,  nonsense !  nothing !  "  Yet  'tis  worth  your  fear, 
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Whate'er  it  be :  the  waters  rise  within, 
And,  though  unfelt,  distend  your  sickly  skin." 
— And  yours  still  more !    Whence  springs  this  free- 
dom, too  ? 

Are  you,  forsooth,  my  guardian  ?  Long  ago 
I  buried  him,  and  thought  my  nonage  o'er ; 
But  you  remain  to  school  me !  "  Sir,  no  more !" 

Now  to  the  bath,  full  gorged  with  luscious  fare, 
See  the  pale  wretch  his  bloated  carcase  bear ; 
While  from  his  lungs,  that  faintly  play  by  fits, 
His  gasping  throat  sulphureous  steam  emits ! 
Cold  shiverings  seize  him,  as  for  wine  he  calls, 
His  grasp  betrays  him,  and  the  goblet  falls ! 
From  his  loose  teeth,  the  lip,  convulsed,  withdraws, 
And  the  rich  cates  drop  through  his  listless  jaws. 
Then  trumpets,  torches,  come,  in  solemn  state ; 
And  my  fine  youth,  so  confident  of  late, 
Stretch'd  on  a  splendid  bier,  and  essenced  o'er, 
Lies,  a  stiff  corse,  heels  foremost  at  the  door. 
Romans  of  yesterday,  with  cover'd  head, 
Shoulder  him  to  the  pyre,  and — all  is  said ! 

"  But  why  to  me?  Examine  every  part ; 
My  pulse ; — and  lay  your  finger  on  my  heart ; 
You  '11  find  no  fever :  touch  my  hands  and  feet, 
A  natural  warmth,  and  nothing  more,  you ']!  meet" 

"Pis  well !  But  if  you  light  on  gold  by  chance, 
If  a  fair  neighbour  cast  a  sidelong  glance, 
Still  will  that  pulse  with  equal  calmness  flow, 
And  still  that  heart  no  fiercer  throbbings  know  ? 

Try  yet  again.     In  a  brown  dish  behold 
Coarse  gritty  bread,  and  coleworts  stale  and  old  : 
Now,  prove  your  taste.     Why  those  averted  eyes  ? 
Hah !  I  perceive: — a  secret  ulcer  lies 

H2 
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Within  that  pamper'd  mouth,  too  sore  to  bear 
The  untender  grating  of  plebeian  fare  ! 

Where  dwells  this  natural  warmth,  when  danger 's 

near, 

And  "  each  particular  hair"  starts  up  with  fear  ? 
Or  where  resides  it,  when  vindictive  ire 
Inflames  the  bosom ;  when  the  veins  run  fire, 
The  reddening  eye-balls  glare ;  and  all  you  say, 
And  all  you  do,  a  mind  so  warp'd  betray, 
That  mad  Orestes,  if  the  freaks  he  saw, 
Would  give  you  up  at  once  to  chains  and  straw ! 

PERSIUS,  SATIRE  VI.       TO  C.KSIUS  BASSUS. 

Say,  have  the  wintry  storms,  which  round  us  beat, 
Chased  thee,  my  Bassus,  to  thy  Sabine  seat  ? 
Does  music  there  thy  sacred  leisure  fill, 
While  the  strings  quicken  to  thy  manly  quill? 
O  skilled,  in  matchless  numbers,  to  disclose 
How  first  from  Night  this  fair  creation  rose  ; 
And  kindling,  as  the  lofty  themes  inspire, 
To  smite  with  daring  hand  the  Latian  lyre  ! 
Anon,  with  youth  and  youth's  delights  to  toy, 
And  give  the  dancing  chords  to  love  and  joy  ; 
Or  wake,  with  moral  touch,  to  accents  sage, 
And  hymn  the  heroes  of  a  nobler  age  ! 

To  me,  while  tempests  howl  and  billows  rise, 
Liguria's  coast  a  warm  retreat  supplies, 
Where  the  huge  cliffs  an  ample  front  display, 
And,  deep  within,  recedes  the  sheltering  bay. 

The  port  of  Luna,  friends,  is  worth  your  noU — 
So,  in  his  sober  moments,  Ennius  wrote, 
When,  all  his  dreams  of  transmutation  past, 
He  found  himself  plain  Quintus  at  the  last. 
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Here  to  repose  I  give  the  cheerful  day, 
Careless  of  what  the  vulgar  think  or  say  ; 
Or  what  the  South,  from  Afric's  burning  air, 
Unfriendly  to  the  fold,  may  haply  bear : 
And  careless  still,  though  richer  herbage  crown 
3Iy  neighbours'  fields,  or  heavier  crops  embrown. 
— Nor,  Bassus,  though  capricious  Fortune  grace,    . 
Thus,  with  her  smiles,  a  low-bred,  low-born  race, 
Will  e'er  thy  friend,  for  that,  let  Envy  plough 
One  careful  furrow  on  his  open  brow ; 
(Jive  crooked  age  upon  his  youth  to  steal, 
Defraud  his  table  of  one  generous  meal ; 
Or,  stooping  o'er  the  dregs  of  mothery  wine, 
Touch,  with,  suspicious  nose,  the  sacred  sign. 

But  inclinations  vary  : — and  the  Power 
That  beams,  ascendant,  on  the  natal  hour, 
Even  Twins  produces  of  discordant  souls, 
And  tempers  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 

The  One,  on  birthdays,  and  on  these  alone, 
Prepares  (but  with  a  forecast  all  his  own) 
On  tunny-pickle,  from  the  shops,  to  dine, 
And  dips  his  withered  pot-herbs  in  the  brine ; 
Trembles  the  pepper  from  his  hands  to  trust,     - 
And  sprinkles  grain  by  grain  the  sacred  dust 
The  Other,  large  of  soul,  exhausts  his  hoard, 
While  yet  a  stripling,  at  the  festive  board. 

To  USE  my  fortune,  Bassus,  I  intend : 
Nor  therefore  deem  me  so  profuse,  my  friend, 
JSo  prodigally  vain,  as  to  afford 
The  costly  turbot  for  my  freedmen's  board  ; 
Or  so  expert  in  flavours,  as  to  show 
How,  by  the  relish,  thrush  from  thrush  I  know. 

"  Live  to  your  means" — 'tis  wisdom's  voice  you 

hear — 
And  freely  grind  the  produce  of  the  year : 
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What  scruples  check  you  ?  Ply  the  hoe  and  spade, 
And  lo  !  another  crop  is  in  the  blade. 

True ;  but  the  claims  of  duty  caution  crave. 
A  friend,  scarce  rescued  from  the  Ionian  wave, 
Grasps  a  projecting  rock,  while,  in  the  deep, 
His  treasures,  with  his  prayers,  unheeded  sleep : 
I  see  him  stretched,  desponding,  on  the  ground, 
His  tutelary  gods  all  wrecked  around, 
His  bark  dispersed  in  fragments  o'er  the  tide, 
And  sea-mews  sporting  on  the  ruins  wide. 

Sell  then  a  pittance  ('tis  my  prompt  advice) 
Of  this  your  land,  and  send  your  friend  the  price ; 
Lest,  with  a  pictured  storm,  forlorn  and  poor, 
He  ask  cheap  charity  from  door  to  door. 

But  then  my  angry  heir,  displeased  to  find 
His  prospects  lessened  by  an  act  so  kind, 
May  slight  my  obsequies ;  and,  in  return, 
Give  my  cold  ashes  to  a  scentless  urn ; 
Reckless  what  vapid  drugs  he  flings  thereon, 
Adulterate  cassia  or  dead  cinnamon  ! 
Can  I  (bethink  in  time)  my  means  impair, 
And,  with  impunity,  provoke  my  heir  ? 
— Here  Bestius  rails — "A  plague  on  Greece,"  he  cries, 
"•  And  all  her  pedants ! — there  the  evil  lies; 
For  since  their  mawkish,  their  enervate  lore, 
With  dates  and  pepper,  cursed  our  luckless  shore, 
Luxury  has  tainted  all ;  and  ploughmen  spoil 
Their  wholesome  barley-broth  with  luscious  oil." 

Heavens !  can  you  stretch  (to  fears  like  these  a  slave) 
Your  fond  solicitude  beyond  the  grave  ? 
Away ! 

But  thou,  my  heir,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Step  from  the  crowd,  and  let  us  talk  apart. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  ?  Cassar  has  won  the  day, 
(So,  from  the  camp,  his  laurell'd  missives  say,) 
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And  Germany  is  ours  I  The  city  wakes, 

And  from  her  altars  the  cold  ashes  shakes. — 

Lo !  from  the  imperial  spoils  Cassonia  brings 

Arms,  and  the  martial  robes  of  captured  kings, 

To  deck  the  temples ;  while,  on  either  hand, 

Chariots  of  war  and  bulky  captives  stand 

In  long  array ;  I,  too,  my  joy  to  prove, 

Will  to  the  emperor's  Genius,  and  to  Jove, 

Devote,  in  gratitude  for  deeds  so  rare, 

Two  hundred  well-matched  fencers,  pair  by  pair. 

Who  blames  ? — who  ventures  to  forbid  me  ?  you  ? 

Woe  to  your  future  prospects !  if  you  do. 

— And,  sir,  not  this  alone ;  for  I  have  vow'd 

A  supplemental  largess,  to  the  crowd, 

Of  corn  and  oil.    What !  muttering  still  ?  draw  near, 

And  speak  aloud,  for  once,  that  I  may  hear. 

"  My  means  are  not  so  low,  that  I  should  care 

For  that  poor  pittance  you  may  leave  your  heir." 

Just  as  you  please  :  but  were  I,  sir,  bereft 
Of  all  my  kin ;   no  aunt,  no  uncle  left ; 
No  nephew,  niece ;  were  all  my  cousins  gone, 
And  all  my  cousins'  cousins,  every  one, 
Aricia  soon  some  Manius  would  supply, 
Well-pleased  to  take  the  "  pittance"  when  I  die. 

"  Manius  !  a  beggar  of  the  first  degree, 
A  son  of  earth,  your  heir!"  Nay,  question  me, 
Ask  who  my  grandsire's  sire  ?     I  know  not  well, 
And  yet,  on  recollection,  I  might  tell; 
But  urge  me  one  step  further — I  am  mute : 
A  son  of  earth,  like  Manius,  past  dispute. 
Thus,  his  descent  and  mine  are  equal  proved, 
And  we  at  last  are  cousins,  though  removed. 

But  why  should  you,  who  still  before  me  run, 
Require  my  torch  ere  yet  the  race  be  won  ? 
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Think  me  your  Mercury  :   Lo  !  here  I  stand, 
As  painters  represent  him,  purse  in  hand  . 
Will  you,  or  not,  the  proffer'd  boon  receive, 
And  take,  with  thankfulness,  whate'er  I  leave  ? 

Something,  you  murmur,  of  the  heap  is  spent. 
True ;  as  occasion  call'd,  it  freely  went : 
In  life  'twas  mine ;  but  death  your  chance  secures, 
And  what  remains,  or  more  or  less,  is  yours. 
Of  Tadius'  legacy  no  questions  raise, 
Nor  turn  upon  me  with  a  grandsire  phrase, 
"  Live  on  the  interest  of  your  fortune,  boy ; 
To  touch  the  principal  is  to  destroy." 

"  What,  after  all,  may  I  expect  to  have  ?" 
Expect ! — Pour  oil  upon  my  viands,  slave, 
Pour  with  unsparing  hand  !   shall  my  best  cheer, 
On  high  and  solemn  days,  be  the  singed  ear 
Of  some  tough,  smoke-dried  hog,  with  nettles  drest ; 
That  your  descendant,  while  in  earth  I  rest, 
May  gorge  on  dainties,  and,  when  lust  excites, 
Give  to  patrician  beds  his  wasteful  nights  ? 

Shall  I,  a  hapless  figure,  pale  and  thin, 
Glide  by,  transparent,  in  a  parchment  skin, 
That  he  may  strut  with  more  than  priestly  pride, 
And  swag  his  portly  paunch  from  side  to  side  ? 

Go,  truck  your  soul  for  gain  !  buy,  sell,  exchange ; 
From  pole  to  pole,  in  quest  of  profit,  range. 
Let  none  more  shrewdly  play  the  factor's  part ; 
None  bring  his  slaves  more  timely  to  the  mart ; 
Puff  them  with  happier  skill,  as  caged  they  stand, 
Or  clap  their  well-fed  sides  with  nicer  hand. 

Double  your  fortune — treble  it — yet  more — 
'Tis  four,  six,  tenfold  what  it  was  before : 
O  bound  the  heap — You,  who  could  yours  confine, 
Tell  me,  Chrysippus,  how  to  limit  mine  ! 
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I  am  about  to  enter  on  a  very  uninteresting  sub- 
ject; but  all  my  friends  tell  me  that  it  is  necessary  to 
account  for  the  long  delay  of  the  following  work*, 
and  I  can  only  do  it  by  adverting  to  the  circumstances 
of  my  life.  Will  this  be  accepted  as  an  apology  ? 

I  know  but  little  of  my  family,  and  that  little  is 
not  very  precise.  My  great  grandfather  (the  most 
remote  of  it  that  I  ever  recollect  to  have  heard  men- 
tioned) possessed  considerable  property  at  Halsbury, 
a  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashburton,  but 
whether  acquired  or  inherited,  I  never  thought  of 
asking,  and  do  not  know. 

He  was  probably  a  native  of  Devonshire,  for  there 
he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  spent  them,  too,  in 
some  sort  of  consideration  ;  for  Mr.  T.  (a  very  respect- 
able surgeon  of  Ashburton)  loved  to  repeat  to  me, 
when  I  first  grew  into  notice,  that  he  had  frequently 
hunted  with  his  houndsf. 

My  grandfather  was  on  ill  terms  with  him  ;  I  be- 
lieve, not  without  sufficient  reason,  for  he  was  extra- 
vagant and  dissipated.  My  father  never  mentioned 

*  His  "  Translation  of  Juvenal ;"  to  which  this 
Memoir  was  originally  prefixed. 

t  The  matter  is  of  no  consequence — no,  not  even 
to  myself.  From  my  family  I  derived  nothing  but  a 
name,  which  is  more,  perhaps,  than  I  shall  leave : 
but  (to  check  the  sneers  of  rude  vulgarity)  that  family 
was  among  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  and,  not  more  than  three  ge- 
nerations from  the  present,  was  counted  among  the 
wealthiest.  —  ^.KIO.;  ava  I 
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his  name,  but  my  mother  would  sometimes  tell  me 
that  he  had  ruined  the  family.  That  he  spent  much, 
I  know  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  undutiful 
conduct  occasioned  my  great  grandfather  to  bequeath 
a  considerable  part  of  his  property  from  him. 

My  father,  I  fear,  revenged  in  some  measure  the 
cause  of  my  great  grandfather.  He  was,  as  I  have 
heard  my  mother  say,  "  a  very  wild  young  man,  who 
could  be  kept  to  nothing."  He  was  sent  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Exeter,  from  which  he  made  his 
escape,  and  entered  on  board  a  man-of-war.  He  was 
reclaimed  from  this  situation  by  my  grandfather,  and 
left  his  school  a  second  time,  to  wander  in  some  vaga- 
bond society*.  He  was  now  probably  given  up,  for 
he  was,  on  his  return  from  this  notable  adventure,  re- 
duced to  article  himself  to  a  plumber  and  glazier,  with 
whom  he  luckily  staid  long  enough  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness. I  suppose  his  father  was  now  dead,  for  he  be- 
came possessed  of  two  small  estates,  married  my 
mother f  (the  daughter  of  a  carpenter  at  Ashburton), 
and  thought  himself  rich  enough  to  set  up  for  himself, 
which  he  did,  with  some  credit,  at  South  Molton. 
Why  he  chose  to  fix  there,  I  never  inquired ;  but  I 
learned  from  my  mother,  that  after  a  residence  of  four 
or  five  years,  he  thoughtlessly  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
frolic,  which  drove  him  once  more  to  sea :  this  was 
an  attempt  to  excite  a  riot  in  a  methodist  chapel,  for 
which  his  companions  were  prosecuted,  and  he  fled. 

My  father  was  a  good  seaman,  and  was  soon  made 

*  He  had  gone  with  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  then 
an  old  man. 

t  Her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Cain.  My 
father's  Christian  name  was  Edward. 
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second  in  command  in  the  Lyon,  a  large  armed  trans- 
port in  the  service  of  government ;  while  my  mother 
(then  with  child  of  me)  returned  to  her  native  place, 
Ashburton,  where  I  was  born,  in  April,  1756. 

The  resources  of  my  mother  were  very  scanty ;  they 
arose  from  the  rent  of  three  or  four  small  fields,  which 
yet  remained  unsold.  With  these,  however,  she  did 
what  she  could  for  me  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough 
to  be  trusted  out  of  her  sight,  sent  me  to  a  school- 
mistress of  the  name  of  Parret,  from  whom  I  learned 
in  due  time  to  read.  I  cannot  boast  much  of  my  ac- 
quisitions at  this  school,  they  consisted  merely  of  the 
contents  of  the  "  Child's  Spelling  Book ;"  but  from 
my  mother,  who  had  stored  up  the  literature  of  a 
country  town,  which,  about  half  a  century  ago, 
amounted  to  little  more  than  what  was  disseminated 
tay  itinerant  ballad-singers,  or  rather  readers,  I  had 
acquired  much  curious  knowledge  of  Catskin,  and  the 
Golden  Bull,  and  the  Bloody  Gardener,  and  many 
other  histories  equally  instructive  and  amusing. 

My  father  returned  from  sea  in  1764.  He  had  been 
at  the  siege  of  the  Havannah ;  and  though  he  received 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  for  prize  money,  and  his 
wages  were  considerable,  yet,  as  he  had  not  acquired 
any  strict  habits  of  economy,  he  brought  home  but  a 
trifling  sum.  The  little  property  yet  left  was  there- 
fore turned  into  money ;  a  trifle  more  was  got  by 
agreeing  to  renounce  all  future  pretensions  to  an  estate 
at  Totness*  ;  and  with  this  my  father  set  up  a  second 

*  This  consisted  of  several  houses,  which  had  been 
'thoughtlessly  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  of  which 
the  rents  had  been  so  long  unclaimed,  that  they  could 
not  now  be  recovered,  unless  by  an  expensive  liti- 
gation. 
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time  as  a  glazier  and  house-painter.  I  was  now  about 
eight  years  old,  and  was  put  to  the  free-school  (kept 
by  Hugh  Smerdon)  to  learn  to  read,  and  write,  and 
cipher.  Here  I  continued  about  three  years,  making  a 
most  wretched  progress,  when  my  father  fell  sick  and 
died.  He  had  not  acquired  wisdom  from  his  misfor- 
tunes, but  continued  wasting  his  time  in  unprofitable 
pursuits,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  business.  He 
loved  drink  for  the  sake  of  society,  and  to  this  he  fell 
a  martyr,  dying  of  a  decayed  and  ruined  constitution 
before  he  was  forty.  The  town's-people  thought  him 
a  shrewd  and  sensible  man,  and  regretted  his  death. 
As  for  me  I  never  greatly  loved  him ;  I  had  not  grown 
up  with  him,  and  he  was  too  prone  to  repulse  my 
little  advances  to  familiarity  with  coldness  or  anger. 
He  had  certainly  some  reason  to  be  displeased  with 
me,  for  I  learned  little  at  school,  and  nothing  at  home, 
though  he  would  now  and  then  attempt  to  give  me 
some  insight  into  his  business.  As  impressions  of 
any  kind  are  not  very  strong  at  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  I  did  not  long  feel  his  loss ;  nor  was  it  a  sub- 
ject  of  much  sorrow  to  me,  that  my  mother  was  doubt- 
ful of  her  ability  to  continue  me  at  school,  though  I 
had  by  this  time  acquired  a  love  for  reading. 

I  never  knew  in  what  circumstances  my  mother 
was  left ;  most  probably  they  were  inadequate  to  her 
support,  without  some  kind  of  exertion,  especially  as 
she  was  now  burdened  with  a  second  child  about  six 
or  eight  months  old.  Unfortunately  she  determined 
to  prosecute  my  father's  business ;  "for  which  purpose 
she  engaged  a  couple  of  journeymen,  who,  finding 
her  ignorant  of  every  part  of  it,  wasted  her  property, 
and  embezzled  her  money.  What  the  consequence 
of  this  double  fraud  would  have  been,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  knowing,  as,  in  somewhat  less  than  a 
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twelvemonth,  my  poor  mother  followed  my  father  to 
the  grave.  She  was  an  excellent  woman,  bore  my 
father's  infirmities  with  patience  and  good-humour, 
loved  her  children  dearly,  and  died  at  last,  exhausted 
with  anxiety  and  grief,  more  on  their  account  than 
her  own. 

I  was  not  quite  thirteen  when  this  happened,  my 
little  brother  was  hardly  two,  and  we  had  not  a  re- 
lation nor  a  friend  in  the  world.  Every  tiling  that 
was  left  was  seized  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Carlile, 
for  money  advanced  to  my  mother.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  I  could  not  dispute  the  justice  of  his  claims, 
and  as  no  one  else  interfered,  he  was  suffered  to  do  as 
he  liked.  My  little  brother  was  sent  to  the  almshouse, 
whither  his  nurse  followed  him  out  of  pure  affection  ; 
and  I  was  taken  to  the  house  of  the  person  I  have 
just  mentioned,  who  was  also  my  godfather.  Respect 
for  the  opinion  of  the  town  (which,  whether  correct  or 
not,  was,  that  he  had  amply  repaid  himself  by  the 
sale  of  my  mother's  effects)  induced  him  to  send  me 
again  to  school,  where  I  was  more  diligent  than  before, 
and  more  successful.  I  grew  fond  of  arithmetic,  and 
my  master  began  to  distinguish  me ;  but  these  golden 
days  were  over  in  less  than  three  months.  Carlile 
sickened  at  the  expense ;  and,  as  the  people  were  now 
indifferent  to  my  fate,  he  looked  round  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ridding  himself  of  a  useless  charge.  He  had 
previously  attempted  to  engage  me  in  the  drudgery  of 
husbandry.  I  drove  the  plough  for  one  day  to  gratify 
him,  but  I  left  it  with  a  firm  resolution  to  do  so  no  more, 
and,  in  despite  of  his  threats  and  promises,  adhered 
to  my  determination.  In  this  I  was  guided  no  less 
by  necessity  than  will.  During  my  father's  life,  in 
Attempting  to  clamber  up  a  table,  I  had  fallen  back- 
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ward,  and  drawn  it  after  me  :  its  edge  fell  upon  my 
breast,  and  I  never  recovered  the  effects  of  the  blow, 
of  which  I  was  made  extremely  sensible  on  any  extra- 
ordinary exertion.  Ploughing,  therefore,  was  out  of 
the  question,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  utterly 
refused  to  follow  it. 

As  I  could  write  and  cipher  (as  the  phrase  is), 
Carlile  next  thought  of  sending  me  to  Newfoundland, 
to  assist  in  a  storehouse.  For  this  purpose  he  nego- 
tiated with  a  Mr.  Holdsworthy  of  Dartmouth,  who 
agreed  to  fit  me  out.  I  left  Ashburton  with  little  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  it  again,  and  indeed  with  little 
care,  and  rode  with  my  godfather  to  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  Holdsworthy.  On  seeing  me,  this  great  man 
observed,  with  a  look  of  pity  and  contempt,  that  I 
was  "too  small,"  and  sent  me  away  sufficiently  mor- 
tified. I  expected  to  be  very  ill  received  by  my  god- 
father, but  he  said  nothing.  He  did  not  however 
choose  to  take  me  back  himself,  but  sent  me  in  the 
passage-boat  to  Totness,  from  whence  I  was  to  walk 
home.  On  the  passage,  the  boat  was  driven  by  a 
midnight  storm  on  the  rocks,  and  I  escaped  almost  by 
a  miracle. 

My  godfather  had  now  humbler  views  for  me,  and 
I  had  little  heart  to  resist  any  thing.  He  proposed 
to  send  me  on  board  one  of  the  Torbay  fishing-boats ; 
I  ventured,  however,  to  remonstrate  against  this,  and 
the  matter  was  compromised  by  my  consenting  to  go 
on  board  a  coaster.  A  coaster  was  speedily  found  for 
me  at  Brixham,  and  thither  I  went  when  little  more 
than  thirteen. 

My  master,  whose  name  was  Full,  though  a  gross 
and  ignorant,  was  not  an  ill-natured,  man  ;  at  least, 
not  to  me ;  and  my  mistress  used  me  with  unvarying 
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kindness,  moved  perhaps  by  my  weakness  and  tender 
years.  In  return,  I  did  what  I  could  to  requite  her, 
and  my  good-will  was  not  overlooked. 

Our  vessel  was  not  very  large,  nor  our  crew  very 
numerous  :  on  ordinary  occasions,  such  as  short  trips 
to  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  &c.,  it  consisted  only  of 
my  master,  an  apprentice  nearly  out  of  his  time,  and 
myself;  when  we  had  to  go  farther,  to  Portsmouth, 
for  example,  an  additional  hand  was  hired  for  the 
voyage. 

In  this  vessel  (the  Two  Brothers)  I  continued  nearly 
a  twelvemonth  ;  and  here  I  got  acquainted  with  nau- 
tical terms,  and  contracted  a  love  for  the  sea,  which  a 
lapse  of  thirty  years  has  but  little  diminished. 

It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  my  life  was  a  life  of 
hardship.  I  was  not  only  a  "  shipboy  on  the  high  and 
giddy  mast,"  but  also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial 
office  fell  to  my  lot ;  yet  if  I  was  restless  and  discon- 
tented, I  can  safely  say,  it  was  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  reading;  as  my  master  did  not  possess, 
nor  do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
except  the  Coasting  Pilot. 

As  my  lot  seemed  to  be  cast,  however,  I  was  not 
negligent  in  seeking  such  information  as  promised  to 
be  useful ;  and  I  therefore  frequented,  at  my  leisure 
hours,  such  vessels  as  dropt  into  Torbay.  On  at- 
tempting to  get  on  board  one  of  these,  which  I  did  at 
midnight,  I  missed  my  footing,  and  fell  into  the  sea. 
The  floating  away  of  the  boat  alarmed  the  man  on 
deck,  who  came  to  the  ship's  side  just  in  time  to  see 
me  sink  :  he  immediately  threw  out  several  ropes,  one 
of  which  providentially  (for  I  was  unconscious  of  it) 
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entangled  itself  about  me,  and  I  was  drawn  up  to  the 
surface,  till  a  boat  could  be  got  round.  The  usual 
methods  were  taken  to  recover  me,  and  I  awoke  in 
bed  the  next  morning,  remembering  nothing  but  the 
horror  I  felt  when  I  first  found  myself  unable  to 
cry  out  for  assistance. 

This  was  not  my  only  escape,  but  I  forbear  to 
speak  of  them.  An  escape  of  another  kind  was  now 
preparing  for  me,  which  deserves  all  my  notice,  as  it 
was  decisive  of  my  future  fate. 

On  Christmas  Day  (1770)  I  was  surprised  by  a 
message  from  my  godfather,  saying  that  he  had  sent 
a  man  and  horse  to  bring  me  to  Ashburton,  and  de- 
siring me  to  set  out  without  delay.  My  master,  as 
well  as  myself,  supposed  it  was  to  spend  the  holidays 
there,  and  he  therefore  made  no  objection  to  my  going. 
We  were,  however,  both  mistaken. 

Since  I  had  lived  at  Brixham  I  had  broken  off  all 
connexion  with  Ashburton.  I  had  no  relation  there 
but  my  poor  brother*,  who  was  yet  too  young  for  any 

*  Of  my  brother,  here  introduced  for  the  last  time, 
I  must  yet  say  a  few  words.  He  was  literally 

The  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears, 
and  the  short  passage  of  his  life  did  not  belie  the  me- 
lancholy presage  of  his  infancy.  When  he  was  seven 
years  old,  the  parish  bound  him  out  to  a  husbandman 
of  the  name  of  Leman,  with  whom  he  endured  incre- 
dible hardships,  which  I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to 
alleviate.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  broke  his  thigh, 
and  I  took  that  opportunity  to  teach  him  to  read  and 
write.  When  my  own  situation  was  improved,  I 
persuaded  him  to  try  the  sea;  he  did  so,  and  was 
taken  on  board  the  Egmont,  on  condition  that  his 
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kind  of  correspondence,  and  the  conduct  of  my  god- 
father towards  me  did  not  entitle  him  to  any  portion 
of  my  gratitude  or  kind  remembrance.  I  lived  there- 
fore in  a  sort  of  sullen  independence  on  all  I  had 
formerly  known,  and  thought  without  regret  of  being 
abandoned  by  every  one  to  my  fate.  But  I  had  not 
been  overlooked.  The  women  of  Brixham,  who  tra- 
velled to  Ashburton  twice  a  week  with  fish,  and  who 
had  known  my  parents,  did  not  see  me  without  kind 
concern  running  about  the  beach  in  a  ragged  jacket 
and  trowsers.  They  mentioned  this  to  the  people 
of  Ashburton,  and  never  without  commiserating  my 
change  of  condition.  This  tale,  often  repeated,  awakened 
at  length  the  pity  of  the  auditors,  and,  as  the  next 
step,  their  resentment  against  the  man  who  had  re- 
duced me  to  such  a  state  of  wretchedness.  In  a  large 
town  this  would  have  had  little  effect ;  but  in  a  place 
like  Ashburton,  where  every  report  speedily  becomes 
the  common  property  of  all  the  inhabitants,  it  raised 
a  murmur  which  my  godfather  found  himself  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  encounter ;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  recall  me,  which  he  could  easily  do,  as  I 
wanted  some  months  of  fourteen,  and  was  not  yet 
bound. 

All  this  I  learned  on  my  arrival ;  and  my  heart, 
which  had  been  cruelly  shut  up,  now  opened  to  kinder 
sentiments  and  fairer  views. 

After  the  holidays  I  returned  to  my  darling  pursuit, 
arithmetic :  my  progress  was  now  so  rapid,  that  in  a 

master  should  receive  his  wages.  The  time  was  now 
fast  approaching  when  I  could  serve  him,  but  he  was 
doomed  to  know  no  favourable  change  of  fortune :  he 
fell  sick,  and  died  at  Cork. 
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few  months  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  qua- 
lified  to  assist  my  master  (Mr.  E.  Furlong)  on  any 
extraordinary  emergency.  As  he  usually  gave  me  a 
trifle  on  those  occasions,  it  raised  a  thought  in  me, 
that  by  engaging  with  him  as  a  regular  assistant,  and 
undertaking  the  instruction  of  a  few  evening  scholars, 
I  might,  with  a  little  additional  aid,  be  enabled  to 
support  myself.  God  knows,  my  ideas  of  support  at 
this  time  were  of  no  very  extravagant  nature.  I  had, 
besides,  another  object  in  view.  Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon 
(my  first  master)  was  now  grown  old  and  infirm  ;  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  he  should  hold  out  above  three 
or  four  years,  and  I  fondly  flattered  myself  that,  not- 
withstanding my  youth,  I  might  possibly  be  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  I  was  in  my  fifteenth  year,  when  I 
built  these  castles  :  a  storm,  however,  was  collecting, 
which  unexpectedly  burst  upon  me,  and  swept  them 
all  away. 

On  mentioning  my  little  plan  to  Carlile,  he  treated 
it  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  told  me,  in  his  turn, 
that  as  I  had  learned  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
at  school,  he  must  be  considered  as  having  fairly  dis- 
charged his  duty;  (so,  indeed,  he  had:)  he  added 
that  he  had  been  negotiating  with  his  cousin,  a  shoe- 
maker of  some  respectability,  who  had  liberally  agreed 
to  take  me  without  a  fee  as  an  apprentice.  I  was  so 
shocked  at  this  intelligence,  that  I  did  not  remonstrate, 
but  went  in  sullenness  and  silence  to  my  new  master, 
to  whom  I  was  soon  after  bound  *,  till  I  should  attain 
the  age  of  twenty-one. 

The  family  consisted  of  four  journeymen,  two  sons 

*  My  indenture,  which  now  lies  before  me,  is  dated 
the  1st  of  January,  1772. 
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about  my  own  age,  and  an  apprentice  somewhat  older. 
In  these  there  was  nothing  remarkable;  but  my 
master  himself  was  the  strangest  creature  ! — He  was 
a  presbyterian  whose  reading  was  entirely  confined 
to  the  small  tracts  published  on  the  Exeter  Contro- 
versy. As  these  (at  least  his  portion  of  them)  were 
all  on  one  side,  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  their  infal- 
libility, and  being  noisy  and  disputatious,  was  sure  to 
silence  his  opponents,  and  became,  in  consequence  of 
it,  intolerably  arrogant  and  conceited.  He  was  not, 
however,  indebted  solely  to  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject for  his  triumph :  he  was  possessed  of  Fenning's 
Dictionary,  and  he  made  a  most  singular  use  of  it. 
His  custom  was  to  fix  on  any  word  in  common  use,  and 
then  to  get  by  heart  the  synonym  or  periphrasis  by 
which  it  was  explained  in  the  book ;  this  he  constantly 
substituted  for  the  simple  term,  and,  as  his  opponents 
were  commonly  ignorant  of  his  meaning,  his  victory 
was  complete. 

With  such  a  man  T  was  not  likely  to  add  much  to 
my  stock  of  knowledge,  small  as  it  was ;  and,  indeed, 
nothing  could  well  be  smaller.  At  this  period  I  had 
read  nothing  but  a  black  letter  romance  called  Pa- 
rismus  and  Parismenus,  and  a  few  loose  magazines 
which  my  mother  had  brought  from  South  Molton. 
With  the  Bible,  indeed,  I  was  well  acquainted ;  it 
was  the  favourite  study  of  my  grandmother,  and  read- 
ing it  frequently  with  her  had  impressed  it  strongly 
on  my  mind :  these  then,  with  the  Imitation  of  Tho- 
mas a  Kempis,  which  I  used  to  read  to  my  mother 
on  her  deathbed,  constituted  the  whole  of  my  literary 
acquisitions. 

As  I  hated  my  new  profession  with  a  perfect  hatred, 
I  made  no  progress  in  it ;  and  was  consequently  little 
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regarded  in  the  family,  of  which  I  sunk  by  degrees 
into  the  common  drudge :  this  did  not  much  disquiet 
me,  for  my  spirits  were  now  humbled.  I  did  not 
however  quite  resign  the  hope  of  one  day  succeeding 
to  Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon,  and  therefore  secretly  prose- 
cuted my  favourite  study  at  every  interval  of  leisure. 
These  intervals  were  not  very  frequent ;  and  when 
the  use  I  made  of  them  was  found  out,  they  were 
rendered  still  less  so.  I  could  not  guess  the  motives 
for  this  at  first ;  but  at  length  I  discovered  that  my 
master  destined  his  youngest  son  for  the  situation  to 
which  I  aspired. 

I  possessed  at  this  time  but  one  book  in  the  world ; 
it  was  a  treatise  on  Algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  young 
•woman,  who  had  found  it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  con- 
sidered  it  as  a  treasure ;  but  it  was  a  treasure  locked 
up  ;  for  it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  simple  equation,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  My  master's  son  had  purchased  Fenning's 
Introduction :  this  was  precisely  what  I  wanted ;  but 
he  carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and  I  was  indebted 
to  chance  alone  for  stumbling  upon  his  hiding-place. 
I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of  several  nights  succes- 
sively, and  before  he  suspected  that  his  treatise  was 
discovered,  had  completely  mastered  it.  I  could  now 
enter  upon  my  own ;  and  that  carried  me  pretty  far 
into  the  science. 

This  was  not  done  without  difficulty.  I  had  not  a 
farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one :  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  therefore  (in  despite  of  the  flippant 
remark  of  Lord  Orford),  were,  for  the  most  part,  as 
completely  out  of  my  reach,  as  a  crown  and  sceptre. 
There  was  indeed  a  resource,  but  the  utmost  caution 
and  secrecy  were  necessary  in  applying  to  it.  I  beat 
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out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth  as  possible,  and 
wrought  my  problems  on  them  with  a  blunted  awl : 
for  the  rest,  my  memory  was  tenacious,  and  I  could 
multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a  great  extent. 

Hitherto  I  had  not  so  much  as  dreamed  of  poetry: 
indeed  I  scarcely  knew  it  by  name ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  force  of  nature,  I  certainly  never 
"  lisp'd  in  numbers."  I  recollect  the  occasion  of  my 
first  attempt :  it  is,  like  all  the  rest  of  my  non-ad- 
ventures, of  so  unimportant  a  nature,  that  I  should 
blush  to  call  the  attention  of  the  idlest  reader  to  it, 
but  for  the  reason  alleged  in  the  introductory  para- 
graph. A  person,  whose  name  escapes  me,  had  under- 
taken to  paint  a  sign  for  an  alehouse ;  it  was  to  have 
been  a  lion,  but  the  unfortunate  artist  produced  a  dog. 
On  this  awkward  affair,  one  of  my  acquaintance  wrote 
a  copy  of  what  he  called  verse :  I  liked  it,  but  fancied 
that  I  could  compose  something  more  to  the  purpose : 
I  made  the  experiment,  and,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage 
of  my  shopmates,  was  allowed  to  have  succeeded. 
Notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  I  thought  no 
more  of  verse,  till  another  occurrence,  as  trifling  as 
the  former,  furnished  me  with  a  fresh  subject :  and 
thus  I  went  on,  till  I  had  got  together  about  a  dozen 
of  them.  Certainly  nothing  on  earth  was  ever  so  de- 
plorable :  such  as  they  were,  however,  they  were  talked 
of  in  my  little  circle,  and  I  was  sometimes  invited  to 
repeat  them,  even  out  of  it.  I  never  committed  a  line 
to  paper,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  I  had  no  paper ; 
and  secondly — perhaps  I  might  be  excused  from  going 
farther;  but  in  truth  I  was  afraid,  as  my  master  had 
already  threatened  me,  for  inadvertently  hitching  the 
name  of  one  of  his  customers  into  a  rhyme. 

The  repetitions  of  which  I  speak  were  always  at- 
tended with  applause,  and  sometimes  with  favouis 
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more  substantial :  little  collections  were  now  and  then 
made,  and  I  have  received  sixpence  in  an  evening.  To 
one  who  had  long  lived  in  the  absolute  want  of  money, 
such  a  resource  seemed  a  Peruvian  mine :  I  furnished 
myself  by  degrees  with  paper,  &c.,  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance,  with  books  of  geometry,  and  of  the 
higher  branches  of  algebra,  which  I  cautiously  con- 
cealed. Poetry,  even  at  this  time,  was  no  amusement 
of  mine :  it  was  subservient  to  other  purposes ;  and  I 
Only  had  recourse  to  it  when  I  wanted  money  for  my 
mathematical  pursuits. 

But  the  clouds  were  gathering  fast.  My  master's 
anger  was  raised  to  a  terrible  pitch  by  my  indifference 
to  his  concerns,  and  still  more  by  the  reports  which 
were  daily  brought  to  him  of  my  presumptuous  at- 
tempts at  versification.  I  was  required  to  give  up 
my  papers,  and  when  I  refused,  my  garret  was 
searched,  my  little  hoard  of  books  discovered  and  re- 
moved, and  all  future  repetitions  prohibited  in  the 
strictest  manner. 

This  was  a  very  severe  stroke,  and  I  felt  it  most 
sensibly ;  it  was  followed  by  another  severer  still ;  a 
stroke  which  crushed  the  hopes  I  had  so  long  and  so 
fondly  cherished,  and  resigned  me  at  once  to  despair. 
Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon,  on  whose  succession  I  had  cal- 
culated, died,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  person  not 
much  older  than  myself,  and  certainly  not  so  well 
qualified  for  the  situation. 

I  look  back  on  that  part  of  my  life  which  imme- 
diately followed  this  event  with  little  satisfaction ;  it 
was  a  period  of  gloom,  and  savage  unsociability :  by 
degrees  I  sunk  into  a  kind  of  corporeal  torpor ;  or,  if 
roused  into  activity  by  the  spirit  of  youth,  wasted  the 
exertion  in  splenetic  and  vexatious  tricks,  which  alien- 
ated the  few  acquaintances  whom  compassion  had  yet 
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left  me.  So  I  crept  on  in  silent  discontent;  un- 
friended and  unpitied ;  indignant  at  the  present,  care- 
less of  the  future,  an  object  at  once  of  apprehension 
and  dislike. 

From  this  state  of  abjectness  I  was  raised  by  a 
young  woman  of  my  own  class.  She  was  a  neighbour ; 
and  whenever  I  took  my  solitary  walk,  with  my 
Wolfius  in  my  pocket,  she  usually  came  to  the  door, 
and  by  a  smile,  or  a  short  question  put  in  the  friend- 
liest manner,  endeavoured  to  solicit  my  attention.  My 
heart  had  been  long  shut  to  kindness,  but  the  sentiment 
was  not  dead  in  me :  it  revived  at  the  first  encouraging 
word :  and  the  gratitude  I  felt  for  it  was  the  first 
pleasing  sensation  which  I  had  ventured  to  entertain 
for  many  dreary  months. 

Together  with  gratitude,  hope,  and  other  passions 
still  more  enlivening,  took  place  of  that  uncomfortable 
gloominess  which  so  lately  possessed  me :  I  returned 
to  my  companions,  and,  by  every  winning  art  in  my 
power,  strove  to  make  them  forget  my  former  repulsive 
ways.  In  this  I  was  not  unsuccessful ;  I  recovered 
their  good  will,  and  by  degrees  grew  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  favourite. 

My  master  still  murmured;  for  the  business  of  the 
shop  went  on  no  better  than  before  :  I  comforted  my- 
self, however,  with  the  reflection  that  my  apprentice- 
ship was  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  when  I  determined 
to  renounce  the  employment  for  ever,  and  to  open  a 
private  school. 

In  this  humble  and  obscure  state,  poor  beyond  the 
common  lot,  yet  flattering  my  ambition  with  day 
dreams  which,  perhaps,  would  never  have  been  real- 
ized, I  was  found  in  the  twentieth  year  of  my  age  by 
Mr.  William  Cookesley,  a  name  never  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  me  without  veneration.  "  The  lamentable 
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doggerel  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  which 
had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  people  of  my 
own  degree,  had  by  some  accident  or  other  reached  his 
ear,  and  given  him  a  curiosity  to  inquire  after  the 
author. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  interest  his  benevolence. 
My  little  history  was  not  untinctured  with  melancholy, 
and  I  laid  it  fairly  before  him :  his  first  care  was  to 
console;  his  second,  which  he  cherished  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence,  was  to  relieve  and  support 
me. 

Mr.  Cookesley  was  not  rich :  his  eminence  in  his 
profession,  which  was  that  of  a  surgeon,  procured  him, 
indeed,  much  employment ;  but  in  a  country  town  men 
of  science  are  not  the  most  liberally  rewarded :  he  had, 
besides,  a  very  numerous  family,  which  left  him  little 
for  the  purposes  of  general  benevolence ;  that  little, 
however,  was  cheerfully  bestowed,  and  his  activity  and 
zeal  were  always  at  hand  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
his  fortune. 

On  examining  into  the  nature  of  my  literary  at- 
tainments, he  found  them  absolutely  nothing :  he 
heard,  however,  with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure,  that, 
amidst  the  grossest  ignorance  of  books,  I  had  made  a 
very  considerable  progress  in  the  mathematics.  He 
engaged  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  affair ; 
and  when  he  learned  that  I  had  made  it  in  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  discouragement,  he  became  more 
warmly  interested  in  my  favour,  as  he  now  saw  a  pos- 
sibility of  serving  me. 

The  plan  that  occurred  to  him  was  naturally  that 
which  had  so  often  suggested  itself  to  me.  There  were 
indeed  several  obstacles  to  be  overcome :  I  had  eighteen 
months  yet  to  serve,  my  handwriting  was  bad,  and 
my  language  very  incorrect ;  but  nothing  could  slacken 


the  zeal  of  this  excellent  man  :  he  procured  a  few  of 
ray  poor  attempts  at  rhyme,  dispersed  them  amongst 
his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  when  my  name  was 
become  somewhat  familiar  to  them,  set  on  foot  a  sub. 
scription  for  my  relief.  I  still  preserve  the  original 
paper ;  its  title  was  not  very  magnificent,  though  it 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  my  heart :  it 
ran  thus,  "  A  Subscription  for  purchasing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  of  William  Gifford,  and  for  en- 
abling  him  to  improve  himself  in  Writing  and  English 
Grammar."  Few  contributed  more  than  five  shillings, 
and  none  went  beyond  ten  and  sixpence :  enough, 
however,  was  collected  to  free  me  from  my  appren- 
ticeship *,  and  to  maintain  me  for  a  few  months,  during 
which  I  assiduously  attended  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smerdon. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  it  was  found  that 
my  progress  (for  I  will  speak  the  truth  in  modesty) 
had  been  more  considerable  than  my  patrons  expected : 
I  had  also  written  in  the  interim  several  little  pieces 
of  poetry,  less  rugged,  I  suppose,  than  my  former 
ones,  and  certainly  with  fewer  anomalies  of  language. 
My  preceptor,  too,  spoke  favourably  of  me ;  and  my 
benefactor,  who  was  now  become  my  father  and  my 
friend,  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  my  patrons 
to  renew  their  donations,  and  continue  me  at  school 
for  another  year.  Such  liberality  was  not  lost  upon 
me ;  I  grew  anxious  to  make  the  best  return  in  my 
power,  and  I  redoubled  my  diligence.  Now  that  I 
am  sunk  into  indolence,  I  look  back  with  some  degree 
of  scepticism  to  the  exertions  of  that  period. 

In  two  years  and  two  months  from  the  day  of  my 


*  The  sum  my  master  received  was  six  pounds. 
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emancipation,  I  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Smerdon  fit 
for  the  university.  The  plan  of  opening  a  writing, 
school  had  been  abandoned  almost  from  the  first ;  and 
Mr.  Cookesley  looked  round  for  some  one  who  had 
interest  enough  to  procure  me  some  little  office  at 
Oxford.  This  person,  who  was  soon  found,  was 
Thomas  Taylor,  esq.  of  Denbury,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  had  already  been  indebted  for  much  liberal 
and  friendly  support.  He  procured  me  the  place  of 
Bib.  Lect.  at  Exeter  College;  and  this,  with  such 
occasional  assistance  from  the  country  as  Mr.  Cookesley 
undertook  to  provide,  was  thought  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  live,  at  least,  till  I  had  taken  a  degree. 

During  my  attendance  on  Mr.  Smerdon  I  had 
written,  as  I  observed  before,  several  tuneful  trifles  ; 
some  as  exercises,  others  voluntarily  (for  poetry  was 
now  become  my  delight),  and  not  a  few  at  the  desire 
of  my  friends  *.  When  I  became  capable,  however, 

*  As  I  have  republished  one  of  our  old  poets,  it 
may  be  allowable  to  mention  that  my  predilection  for 
the  drama  began  at  an  early  period.  Before  I  left 
school  I  had  written  two  tragedies,  the  Oracle  and 
the  Italian. 

My  qualifications  for  this  branch  of  the  art  may  be 
easily  appreciated ;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  think  of 
them  without  a  smile. — These  rhapsodies  were  placed 
by  my  indulgent  friend,  who  thought  well  of  them, 
in  the  hands  of  two  respectable  gentlemen,  who  under- 
took to  convey  them  to  the  manager  of :  I  am 

ignorant  of  their  fate.  The  death  of  Mr.  Cookesley 
broke  every  link  of  my  connexion  with  the  majority 
of  my  subscribers,  and  when  subsequent  events  en- 
abled me  to  renew  them,  I  was  ashamed  to  inquire 
after  what  was  most  probably  unworthy  of  concern. 
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of  reading  Latin  and  Greek  with  some  degree  of  fa- 
cility, that  gentleman  employed  all  my  leisure  hours 
in  translations  from  the  classics  ;  and  indeed  I  scarcely 
know  a  single  school-book,  of  which  I  did  not  render 
some  portion  into  English  verse.  Among  others, 
JUVENAL  engaged  my  attention,  or  rather  my 
master's,  and  I  translated  the  tenth  satire  for  a  holiday 
task.  Mr.  Smerdon  was  much  pleased  with  this  (I 
was  not  undelighted  with  it  myself),  and  as  I  was  now 
become  fond  of  the  author,  he  easily  persuaded  me  to 
proceed  with  him ;  and  I  translated,  in  succession,  the 
third,  the  fourth,  the  twelfth,  and,  I  think,  the  eighth 
satires.  As  I  had  'no  end  in  view  but  that  of  giving 
a  temporary  satisfaction  to  my  benefactors,  I  thought 
little  more  of  these,  than  of  many  other  things  of  the 
same  nature,  which  I  wrote  from  time  to  time,  and  of 
which  I  never  copied  a  single  line. 

On  my  removing  to  Exeter  College,  however,  my 
friend,  ever  attentive  to  my  concerns,  advised  me  to 
copy  my  translation  of  the  tenth  satire,  and  present 
it,  on  my  arrival,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stinton  (afterward 
Rector),  to  whom  Mr.  Taylor  had  given  me  an  in- 
troductory letter :  I  did  so,  and  it  was  kindly  received. 
Thus  encouraged,  I  took  up  the  first  and  second  sa- 
tires (I  mention  them  in  the  order  (hey  were  trans- 
lated), when  my  friend,  who  had  sedulously  watched 
my  progress,  first  started  the  idea  of  going  through 
the  whole,  and  publishing  it  by  subscription,  as  a 
scheme  for  increasing  my  means  of  subsistence.  To 
this  I  readily  acceded,  and  finished  the  thirteenth, 
eleventh,  and  fifteenth  satires :  the  remainder  were 
the  work  of  a  much  later  period. 

When  I  had  got  thus  far,  we  thought  it  a  fit  time 
to  mention  our  design  :  it  was  very  generally  approved 

i  2 
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of  by  my  friends;  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1781, 
the  subscription  was  opened  by  Mr.  Cookesley  at  Ash- 
burton,  and  by  myself  at  Exeter  College. 

So  bold  an  undertaking,  so  precipitately  announced, 
will  give  the  reader,  1  fear,  a  higher  opinion  of  my  con- 
ceit  than  of  my  talents ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
however,  had  the  smallest  concern  with  the  business, 
which  originated  solely  in  ignorance :  I  wrote  verses 
with  great  facility,  and  I  was  simple  enough  to  ima- 
gine that  little  more  was  necessary  for  a  translator  of 
Juvenal !  I  was  not,  indeed,  unconscious  of  my  in- 
accuracies :  I  knew  that  they  were  numerous,  and  that 
I  had  need  of  some  friendly  eye  to  point  them  out, 
and  some  judicious  hand  to  rectify  or  remove  them ; 
but  for  these,  as  well  as  for  every  thing  else,  I  looked 
to  Mr.  Cookesley,  and  that  worthy  man,  with  his 
usual  alacrity  of  kindness,  undertook  the  laborious 
task  of  revising  the  whole  translation.  My  friend 
was  no. great  Latinistj  perhaps  I  was  the  better  of  the 
two ;  but  he  had  taste  and  judgment,  which  I  wanted. 
What  advantages  might  have  been  ultimately  derived 
from  them,  there  was  unhappily  no  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining, as  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  call  him  to 
himself  by  a  sudden  death,  before  we  had  quite 
finished  the  first  satire.  He  died  with  a  letter  of 
mine,  unopened,  in  his  hands. 

This  event,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1781,  afflicted  me  beyond  measure*.  I  was 

*  I  began  this  unadorned  narrative  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1801 ;  twenty  years  have  therefore  elapsed 
since  I  lost  my  benefactor  and  my  friend.  In  the  in. 
terval  I  have  wept  a  thousand  times  at  the  recollection 
of  his  goodness ;  I  yet  cherish  his  memory  with  filial 
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not  only  deprived  .of  a  most  faithful  and  affectionate 
friend,  but  of  a  zealous  and  ever  active  protector, 
one  whom  I  confidently  relied  for  support :  the 
sums  that  were  still  necessary  for  me,  he  always  col- 
lected; and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  assistance 
which  was  not  solicited  with  warmth  would  insensibly 
cease  to  be  afforded. 

In  many  instances  this  was  actually  the  case :  the 
desertion,  however,  was  not  general ;  and  I  was  en- 
couraged to  hope,  by  the  unexpected  friendship  of 
Servington  Savery,  a  gentleman  who  voluntarily  stood 
forth  as  my  patron,  and  watched  over  my  interests 
with  kindness  and  attention. 

Some  time  before  Mr.  Cookesley's  death,  we  had 
agreed  that  it  would  be  proper  to  deliver  out,  with  the 
terms  of  subscription,  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  translation  was  executed  *.  To  obviate  any 
idea  of  selection,  a  sheet  was  accordingly  taken  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  satire.  My  friend  died 
while  it  was  in  the  press. 

After  a  few  melancholy  weeks,  I  resumed  the  trans- 
lation, but  found  myself  utterly  incapable  of  pro- 


respect;  and  at  this  distant  period  my  heart  sinks 
within  me  at  every  repetition  of  his  name. 

*  Many  of  these  papers  were  distributed;  the 
terms,  which  I  extract  from  one  of  them,  were  these  : 
u  The  work  shall  be  printed  in  quarto  (without  notes), 
and  be  delivered  to  the  subscribers  in  the  month  of 
December  next 

"  The  price  will  be  sixteen  shillings  in  boards ;  half 
to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  the  remainder 
on  delivery  of  the  book. 
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ceeding.  I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  connect  the 
name  of  Mr.  Cookesley  with  every  part  of  it,  and  I 
laboured  with  such  delight  in  the  hope  of  giving  him 
pleasure,  that  now,  when  he  appeared  to  have  left  me 
in  the  midst  of  my  enterprise,  and  I  was  abandoned 
to  my  own  efforts,  I  seamed  to  be  engaged  in  a  hope- 
less struggle,  without  motive  or  end ;  and  his  idea, 
which  was  perpetually  recurring  to  me,  brought  such 
bitter  anguish  with  it,  that  I  shut  up  the  work  with 
feelings  bordering  on  distraction. 

To  relieve  my  mind,  I  had  recourse  to  other  pur- 
suits. I  endeavoured  to  become  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  classics,  and  to  acquire  some  of  the 
modern  languages :  by  permission,  too,  or  rather  re- 
commendation, of  the  Rector  and  Fellows,  I  also  un» 
dertook  the  care  of  a  few  pupils :  this  removed  much 
of  my  anxiety  respecting  my  future  means  of  support. 
I  have  a  heartfelt  pleasure  in  mentioning  this  indul- 
gence of  my  college  ;  it  could  arise  from  nothing  but 
the  liberal  desires  inherent,  I  think,  in  the  members 
of  both  our  universities,  to  encourage  every  thing  that 
bears  even  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  talents ; 
for  I  had  no  claims  on  them  from  any  particular  ex- 
ertion. 

The  lapse  of  many  months  had  now  soothed  and 
tranquillized  my  mind,  and  I  once  more  returned  to 
the  translation,  to  which  a  wish  to  serve  a  young  man 
surrounded  with  difficulties  had  induced  a  number  of 
respectable  characters  to  set  their  names;  but,  alas, 
what  a  mortification !  I  now  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  that  my  own  inexperience,  and  the  advice  of  my 
too,  too  pprtial  friend,  had  engaged  me  in  a  work  for  the 
due  execution  of  which  my  literary  attainments  were  by 
no  means  sufficient.  Errors  and  misconceptions  ap- 
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peared  in  every  page.  I  had,  perhaps,  caught  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  Juvenal,  but  his  meaning  had  fre- 
quently escaped  me ;  and  I  saw  the  necessity  of  a  long 
and  painful  revision,  which  would  carry  me  far  beyond 
the  period  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  the  volume. 
Alarmed  at  the  prospect,  I  instantly  resolved  (if  not 
wisely,  yet  I  trust  honestly),  to  renounce  the  publi- 
cation for  the  present. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  wrote  to  my 
friend  in  the  country  (the  Rev.  Servington  Savery), 
requesting  him  to  return  the  subscription  money  in 
his  hands  to  the  subscribers.  He  did  not  approve  of 
my  plan ;  nevertheless,  he  promised,  in  a  letter  which 
now  lies  before  me,  to  comply  with  it ;  and,  in  a  sub- 
sequent one,  added  that  he  had  already  begun  to  do 
so. 

For  myself,  I  also  made  several  repayments ;  and 
trusted  a  sum  of  money,  to  make  others,  with  a  fel- 
low-collegian, who,  not  long  after,  fell  by  his  own 
hands  in  the  presence  of  his  father.  But  there  were 
still  some  whose  abode  could  not  be  discovered,  and 
others,  on  whom  to  press  the  taking  back  of  eight 
shillings  would  neither  be  decent  nor  respectful :  even 
from  these  I  ventured  to  flatter  myself  that  I  should 
find  pardon,  when  on  some  future  day  I  should  pre- 
sent them  with  the  work  (which  I  was  still  secretly 
determined  to  complete),  rendered  more  worthy  of 
their  patronage,  and  increased  by  notes,  which  I  now 
perceived  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  to  more  than 
double  its  proposed  size. 

In  the  leisure  of  a  country  residence  I  imagined 
that  this  might  be  done  in  two  years  :  perhaps  I  was 
not  too  sanguine :  the  experiment,  however,  was  not 
made,  for  about  this  time  a  circumstance  happened, 
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which  changed  my  views,  and  indeed  my  whole  sys- 
tem of  life.  .  - 

I  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  person 
of  the  name  of ,  recommended  to  my  parti- 
cular notice  by  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  whom  I 
was  proud  of  an  opportunity  to  oblige.  This  per- 
son's residence  at  Oxford  was  not  long,  and  when  he 
returned  to  town  I  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
him  by  letters.  At  his  particular  request,  these  were 
inclosed  in  covers,  and  sent  to  Lord  Grosvenor :  one 
day  I  inadvertently  omitted  the  direction,  and  his 
lordship,  necessarily  supposing  the  letter  to  be  meant 
for  himself,  opened  and  read  it.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  which  attracted  his  notice ;  and  when  he 
gave  it  to  my  friend,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
about  his  correspondent  at  Oxford;  and,  upon  the 
answer  he  received,  had  the  kindness  to  desire  that 
he  might  be  brought  to  see  him  upon  his  coming  to 
town  :  to  this  circumstance,  purely  accidental  on  all 
sides,  and  to  this  alone,  I  owe  my  introduction  to 
that  nobleman. 

On  my  first  visit,  he  asked  me  what  friends  I  had, 
and  what  were  my  prospects  in  life ;  and  I  told  him 
that  I  had  no  friends,  and  no  prospects  of  any  kind. 
He  said  no  more ;  but  when  I  called  to  take  leave, 
previous  to  returning  to  college,  I  found  that  this 
simple  exposure  of  my  circumstances  had  sunk  deep 
into  his  mind.  At  parting,  he  informed  me  that  he 
charged  himself  with  my  present  support  and  future 
establishment ;  and  that,  till  this  last  could  be  effected 
to  my  wish,  I  should  come  and  reside  with  him. 
These  were  not  words  of  course:  they  were  more 
than  fulfilled  in  every  point.  I  did  go  and  reside 
with  him;  and  I  experienced  a  warm  and  cordial 
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reception,  a  kind  and  affectionate  esteem,  that  has 
known  neither  diminution  nor  interruption  from  that 
hour  to  this,  a  period  of  twenty  years*! 

In  his  lordship's  house  I  proceeded  with  Juvenal, 
till  I  was  called  upon  to  accompany  his  son  (one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  young  noblemen 
that  this  country,  fertile  in  such  characters,  could  ever 
boast)  to  the  continent.  With  him,  in  two  successive 
tours,  I  spent  many  years;  years  of  which  the  re- 
membrance will  always  be  dear  to  me,  from  the  re- 
collection that  a  friendship  was  then  contracted,  which 
time  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other 
have  mellowed  into  a  regard  that  forms  at  once  the 
pride  and  happiness  of  my  life. 

It  is  long  since  I  have  been  returned  and  settled  in 
the  bosom  of  competence  and  peace  :  my  translation 
frequently  engaged  my  thoughts,  but  I  had  lost  the 
ardour  and  the  confidence  of  youth,  and  was  seriously 
doubtful  of  my  abilities  to  do  it  justice.  I  have 
wished  a  thousand  times  that  I  could  decline  it  alto- 

*  I  have  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  recording 
that  this  revered  friend  and  patron  lived  to  witness 
my  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness.  He 
survived  the  appearance  of  the  translation  but  a  very 
few  days,  and  I  paid  the  last  sad  duty  to  his  memory, 
by  attending  his  remains  to  the  grave.  To  me — this 
laborious  work  has  not  been  happy :  the  same  dis- 
astrous event  that  marked  its  commencement,  has 
embittered  its  conclusion ;  and  frequently  forced  upon 
my  recollection  the  calamity  of  the  rebuilder  of  Jeri- 
cho, "  He  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram, 
his  first-born,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his 
youngest  son,  Segub."  1806. 
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gether;  but  the  ever-recurring  idea  that  there  were 
people  of  the  description  already  mentioned,  who  had 
just  and  forcible  claims  on  me  for  the  due  perform« 
ance  of  my  engagement,  forbad  the  thought ;  and  I 
slowly  proceeded  towards  the  completion  of  a  work  in 
which  I  should  never  have  engaged,  had  my  friend's 
inexperience,  or  my  own,  suffered  us  to  suspect  for  a 
moment  the  labour,  and  the  talents  of  more  than  one 
kind,  absolutely  necessary  to  its  success  in  any  tole- 
rable degree.  Such  as  I  could  make  it,  it  is  now  be- 
fore the  public. 

majora  can  am  us. 

DECLARATION. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  the  said  Robert,  well  knowing 
all  and  singular  the  premises,  but  greatly  envying  the 
happy  state  and  condition  of  the  said  John,  and  con- 
triving and  maliciously  intending  to  prejudice,  de- 
grade, and  damnify  the  said  John,  not  only  in  his 
aforesaid  good  name,  credit,  character,  and  reputation^ 
and  to  bring  him  into  great  and  public  scandal,  in- 
famy, and  disgrace  amongst  all  his  neighbours,  and 
other  good  and  worthy  subjects  of  this  realm  ;  and  to 
cause  it  to  be  believed  and  suspected,  that  the  said 
John  was  a  person  of  loose,  indecent,  shameless,  pro- 
fligate, infamous,  and  immoral  manners,  conduct,  and 
behaviour,  and  a  traducer,  calumniator,  and  destroyer 
of  the  reputations  of  divers  innocent,  virtuous,  and 
worthy  subjects  of  this  realm ;  but  also  to  degrade, 
depreciate,  vilify,  prejudice,  injure,  and  damnify  him, 
the  said  John,  in  the  way  of  his  aforesaid  profession 
of  an  author,  and  to  bring  the  compositions  and  pub- 
lications of  the  said  John  into  public  disesteem,  <lis. 
regard,  and  disrepute,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  believed 
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that  the  productions  of  the  said  John  as  an  author  or 
composer  were  insignificant,  trifling,  dull,  licentious, 
and  immoral,  and  that  the  said  John  was  a  venal  and 
prostituted  author,  who  bartered  his  abilities  to  the 
service  of  any  person  or  cause,  from  pecuniary  motives, 
and  otherwise  to  injure  and  damnify  him,  heretofore, 
to  wit,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  at  Westminster  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county  of 
Middlesex,  he,  the  said  Robert,  falsely,  wickedly, 
wrongfully,  unjustly,  and  maliciously  published  a 
certain  book  entitled  "  the  Baviad  and  Mceviud" 
containing  therein,  amongst  other  things,  a  false, 
scandalous,  defamatory,  and  malicious  libel  of  and 
concerning  the  said  John  in  the  way  of  his  said  pro- 
fession of  an  author,  in  substance,  and  to  the  effect 
following :  that  is  to  say, 

"  Some  love  the  verse  that  like  Maria's  flows,  &c.  *" 
And  the  said  John  further  saith,  that  the  said 
Robert,  further  contriving  and  intending  to  injure  and 
damnify  the  said  John,  falsely,  wickedly,  wrongfully, 
unjustly,  and  maliciously  published  a  certain  other 
false,  scandalous,  defamatory,  and  malicious  libel  of 
and  concerning  the  said  John,  in  the  way  of  his  said 
profession  as  an  author,  in  substance  and  to  the  effect 
following  :  that  is  to  say, 

TO 

ANTHONY  PASQUIN,  Esa. 

(Meaning  the  said  John.) 

"  Why  dost  thou  tack,  most  simple  Anthony,"-** 
(again  meaning  the  said  John)  "  the  name  of  Pasquin 
to  thy  ribald  strains  ?"  (thereby  meaning  that  the 

*  See  p.  28—30. 
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strains  of  the  said  John  were  low  and  licentious.) 
"  Is  it  a  fetch  of  wit,  to  let  us  see  thou"  (again 
meaning  the  said  John,)  "  like  that  statue,  art  devoid 
of  brains  ?"  (meaning  that  the  said  John  was  without 
brains,  like  a  statue.)  "  But  thou,''  (again  meaning 
the  said  John,)  "  mistak'st ;  for  know,  though  Pas- 
quin's  head  Be  full  as  hard,  and  near  as  thick,  as 
thine,"  (meaning  the  head  of  the  said  John,)  "  Yet 
has  the  world  admiring  on  it  read  Many  a  keen  gibe, 
and  many  a  sportive  line  :  While  nothing  from  thy 
Jobbernowl,"  (again  meaning  the  head  of  the  said 
John,)  "  can  spring,  But  impudence  and  filth ;  for 
out,  alas !  Do  what  we  will,  'tis  still  the  same  vile 
thing,  Within,  all  brickdust,  and  without,  all  brass," 
(meaning  that  the  head  of  the  said  John  had  brickdust 
for  brains.) 

"  Then  blot  the  name  of  Pasquiu  from  thy  page :" 
(meaning  the  page  of  the  said  John.)  "  Thou  seest 
it  will  not  thy  poor  riff-raff"  (meaning  the  composi- 
tions and  publications  of  the  said  John,)  "  sell  Some 
other,")  meaning  some  other  name  than  than  that  of 
Pasquin,)  "  would'st  thou,"  (again  meaning  the  said 
John,)  "  take  ?  I  dare  engage  John  Williams,  or  Tom 
Fool,  will  do  as  well."  ( Thereby  meaning  and  insinu- 
ating not  only  that  the  said  John  was  a  man  of  .-small  | 
abilities,  but  also  that  his  publications  were  of  an  in* 
significant  nature,  and  on  that  account  neglected  by 
the  public. ) 

And  the  said  John  further  saith,  that  the  said 
Robert,  further  contriving  and  intending  to  injure  and 
damnify  the  said  John  as  aforesaid,  afterwards,  to 
wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  Westminster 
aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  falsely,  wickedly, 
•wrongfully,  unjustly,  and  maliciously,  published  a  cer-~ 
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tain  other  false,  scandalous,  defamatory,  and  malicious 
libel  of  and  concerning  the  said  John,  in  substance 
and  to  the  effect  following  :  that  is  to  say,  "  The  pro- 
fligate cowards  who  employ  Anthony,"  (meaning  the 
said  John,)  "  can  know  no  severer  punishment  than 
the  support  of  a  man,"  (meaning  the  said  John,) 
"  whose  acquaintance  is  infamy,  and  whose  touch 
is  poison."  (Thereby  meaning  that  the  character  of 
the  said  John  was  so  degraded  and  depraved,  that  it 
was  infamous  and  dangerous  to  be  acquainted  or  con- 
nected with  him.) 

By  means  of  the  publishing  of  which  said  several 
false,  scandalous,  defamatory,  and  malicious  libels 
herein  before  mentioned  to  have  been  published  by 
the  said  Robert,  he,  the  said  John,  was,  hath  been, 
and  is,  not  only  greatly  hurt,  injured,  and  prejudiced 
in  his  good  name,  fame,  credit,  and  reputation  as  a 
man,  but  also  in  his  character  and  reputation  as  an 
author,  and  is  fallen  into  public  disgrace  and  contempt 
amongst  all  his  neighbours,  and  other  good  and 
worthy  subjects  of  this  realm,  insomuch  that  divers 
of  those  neighbours  and  subjects  have,  on  occasion 
of  the  publication  of  the  said  several  false,  scandalous, 
and  defamatory  libels,  so  vehemently  suspected  the 
said  John  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  a  person  of  immoral 
and  infamous  character,  that  they  have,  on  that 
account,  refused,  and  still  do  daily  more  and  more 
refuse,  to  have  any  commerce,  connexion,  acquaint- 
ance, or  discourse  with  him,  as  before  they  were 
used  and  accustomed  to  do,  and  would  still  have 
done,  had  not  those  false,  scandalous,  and  defamatory 
libels  been  so  published  as  aforesaid ;  and  also,  by 
reason  and  means  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  he,  the 
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said  John,  was,  hath  been,  and  is,  greatly  injured 
and  damnified,  as  well  in  the  way  of  his  said  pro- 
fession of  an  author,  as  otherwise,  to  wit,  at  West- 
minster  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  to  the 
damage  of  the  said  John,  of  one  thousand  pounds ; 
and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit. 


THE  END. 
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